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WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 6 on Foop INDUSTRIES OF THE 
SeLtecr Commirree To Conpuct a Stupy AND 
INVESTIGATION ON THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
306, Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles H. Brown (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Brown, Roosevelt, and Sheehan. 

Also present: Representative Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, Bryan H. Jacques, staff director; Everette MacIntyre, 
general counsel; Victor P. Dalmas, adviser to minority members; and 
Mildred C. Darrow, minority secretary. 

Mr. Brown. The committee will be in order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. Our first witness today will be Mrs. Ira Stetzel of 
the Stetze] Hatcheries in Paris, Ark., and the Chair would like to 
make mention of the fact right now that while the Arkansas State is 
still the Razorback State, there is a rumor that they are going to add 
a drumstick to that State’s flag one of these days, because broiler 
production in northwest Arkansas has become extremely important to 
the State, and I known of no one that I have talked with in this 
Congress more concerned with recent developments in the broiler 
industry and its importance to their people than Congressman Trim- 
ble, who is here with us this morning, and Congressman Mills and the 
other members of the Arkansas delegation. 

With that in mind, Mrs. Stetzel, would you step forward, please ? 

Mrs. Stetzel, would you raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS, IRA STETZEL, STETZEL HATCHERIES, 
PARIS, ARK. 


Mr. Brown. Mrs. Stetzel, we are very grateful to you for coming 
all this distance today. While you have not been here in the previous 
hearings, your name has been mentioned on several occasions because 
of the correspondence we have had with you, and we have asked some 
of the questions of witnesses who have appeared that were prompted 
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by your correspondence. So we are very eager to hear your testimony 
and your discussion of this problem. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mrs. Srerzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Fine. If you will just read it. 

Mrs, Srerze.. I have a short statement so that you will understand 
our position a little bit better, and then a world of material here that 
has come to me that I have tried to organize. Perhaps it may take 
longer than you would like to give me. 

Mr. Brown. Well, we will proceed with the prepared statement and 
then we will ask you a few questions, and that will develop the story. 

Mrs. Srerzeu. I am Mrs. Ira Stetzel, born Mildred Kate Neff, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 1894, honor graduate Atlantic High School 1912, taught 
school 5 years, attended short course Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
and in 1917 married and settled with my husband on an Towa farm 
214 miles from the little town of Ross, north of Audubon. The spring 
of 1918 I started my poultry experiences hatching 400 chicks under 
old hens, and our oldest son George was born in April of that year. 

Our interest in poultry grew, and in 1919 we borrowed an “Old 
Trusty” lamp heated incubator with which we could incubate 125 
eggs atone time. We operated this machine in our living room along 
with our hard coal burner. This machine was of wood construction, 
covered with sheet metal, and temperature fluctuations were violent. 
The top of the machine was perfect for raising bread, as it was always 
comfortably warm, no matter if the outside temperature went to zero. 

In cooler weather we blanketed the top of the machine by 11 at night, 
and toward morning added still more cover. In the middle of the 
day the temperature went too high. We opened the machine fre- 
quently and stirred the eggs according to direction. This accom- 
plished two things: gave the growing germs more air and exercised 
the developing chicks. Twice daily the trays were placed on top of 
the machine, and all eggs were turned completely over. Each egg 
was marked with an X on one side and an O on the other, so we would 
know when it had been turned properly. 

In 1920 we bought three Buckeye incubators holding 280 eggs each. 
A little later we bought the largest size they offered, a 350-egg ma- 
chine. With a capacity of 1,350 eggs we rigged up a room upstairs 
for operation of our incubators. We were fascinated with our poultry 
and tried out many different breeds. We built what at that time was 
a very large laying house, capacity 1,000 hens, and we filled it with 
the finest leghorn hens available then. 

We started trapping 100 of our best breeder hens. We were fasci- 
nated with our poultry ; we tried out many different breeds, and bought 
special pens of White Leghorns, White Orpingtons, and Dark Cornish. 

In the fall of 1922 we decided to buy one of the new mammoth in- 
cubators we were hearing of. As far as we know, there was only one 
hatchery in Iowa at that time, Professor King at Iowa City with multi- 
deck incubators. 

Our “hired man” advised us not to spend any fancy money on an 
incubator, just build an insulated room with shelves for the eggs and 
a stove in the middle to provide heat. We purchased a 10,000 oil- 
heated Buckeye, building an incubator basement under the grainery 
and installing our own system to generate electricity in the same 
building. 
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Our first eggs were set February 5, 1923, a red-letter day for us, as 
it brought a blizzard, and also our third child, Warren, was born at 4 
that morning. 

We well remember March 6 that year, when we brought off our 
second hatch. There was a driving blizzard, and a customer from 
Guthrie Center came for 800 chicks in a model T Ford, and hauled 
them 50 miles home. When the storm let up, we had snow that had 
drifted level with the fence tops. ‘There were 3 houses full of hens to 
keep the water thawed, 19 cows to milk, 800 baby chicks under brooder 
stoves. 

In 1925 we won the Prairie Farmer catalog contest, competing with 
the catalog all over the United States and Canada, second award. 

Fire destroyed our hatchery in April 1926. So we sold our farm 
and moved into a town 25 miles north of Audubon, and devoted our 
time exclusively to the hatchery business. We remodeled an old 
church and installed Petersime incubators ready for operation early 
in 1927. 

As our business rapidly grew, we needed more compact machines, 
and we traded in our Petersime incubators for Smith machines, grow- 
ing to a capacity of 156,000. In 1930 we built a home next to our 
hatchery. Our family now numbered 6 children—3 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters. 

During the years when mail order business was the usual plan, we 
educated our customers to come direct to the hatchery for their 
chicks. We had 1,000 active customers from 76 different towns over a 
radius of 50 miles around Carroll, almost 100 percent drive-in trade. 
We operated completely on our own capital, with the exception that we 
sometimes borrowed as much as $12,000 at the beginning of the hatch- 
ing season from our local bank on unsecured note to Joad our incu- 
bators. 

In the 1940’s we bought a 420-acre Iowa farm. We had $44,000 in 
paid-up life insurance. We sent our children to college and gave them 
the advantages we had not had. 

Our oldest son, a graduate of Iowa State College in electrical en- 
gineering, went with General Electric during World War II, doing 
outstanding work with the development of radar. 

Another son, David, served on an aircraft carrier in the South 
Pacific through seven major campaigns. 

We sold our business on contract in 1947 after the children were 
grown, only to have it return on our hands 2 years later, flockowners 
gone, help gone, the physical plant damaged, and many unpaid bills 
for us to take care of. 

And our son David had returned at 21 from the South Pacific suf- 
fering from a nervous disorder. He wanted to be independent of ac- 
cepting medical help from the Veterans’ Administration, and we un- 
dertook to handle his expenses ourselves. 

When it became apparent that his expenses would be considerable, 
we decided to go back into business, and to move into one of the fast 
developing broiler areas. 

Early in 1952 we wrote letters to many different towns in Arkansas, 
and learned that most of the chicks were shipped in from other States 
at that time, and we had urgent invitations from many different towns 
in the State to come to Arkansas. So in the fall of 1952 we came 
south to Paris, Ark. 
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We purchased a 30-acre tract 1 mile north of Paris, where we hoped 
to produce part of our hatching eggs. Late in 1955 our statement 
shows a capital investment on this farm in buildings and equipment 
and real estate of $59,681. 

Along the highway and within the city limits we purchased 6 acres 
of land for the hatchery plant. Our statement of late 1955 shows a 
capital investment in land and building and equipment in the hatch- 
ery property of $94,439, with two carefully designed buildings, a cold 
room for holding hatching eggs, a water chiller on the pipeline to the 
incubators, and rooms cooled by refrigeration for handling the chicks. 
Our incubators are Chickmasters, with 189,000 capacity. Our hatch- 
ery is known as one of the most modern and best equipped hatcheries 
in the South. 

In May 1954 our son-in-law, Ted Harkey, and his family joined our 
project, taking over the management of the breeder farm. 

In June 1955 our son-in-law, John Shore, and his family joined us, 
John managing the operation of the incubators and delivery of the 
chicks. 

Because of business conditions which made every possible economy 
urgent, we moved into the back office of the hatchery in July 1954 
where we can keep track of the hatchery operation and the office 24 
hours a day and 7 days a week. 

We hatch both broiler chicks and commercial layer stock. Our 
broilers we are hatching at present are mostly Vantress Nichols No. 
12’s, some Vantress X Arbor Acres. Our new breeder flock will be 
mated with Peterson males. 

We were the first DeKalb Associate Hatchery in Arkansas, start- 
ing in March 1955. For the fiscal year July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1956, 
we had an average percent hatch of 88.8 percent, the highest in the 
entire Southeast region of 26 hatcheries and 9 States in the DeKalb 
Hatcheries. 

We have tried to give you a picture of our history and development 
over the years, and our present operation, because we want to bring 
out these several facts: 

(1) We have grown up with the business from the begin- 
ning; 

(2) We are not “horse and buggy operators” which our asso- 
ciation would try to say are the folks who are in trouble because 
of the industry problems we now face; 

(3) We know we are as efficient as anyone can be; and 

(4) This is the kind of operation that has made our country 
stand out from all other countries. As long as we can preserve 
private enterprise, we will be the happiest and most prosperous 
Nation on earth. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mrs. Stetzel. 

You say you moved to northwest Arkansas in the fall of 1952? 

Mrs. Sterzex. To the Arkansas River Valley. 

Mr. Brown. Paris, Ark. 

Mrs. Sterzex. In the fall of 1952. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when did you get your hatchery and your breed- 
ing farm operation going? I mean, how long did it take you to get 
it established ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. It took us—what do you mean by “going”? We 
were ready to hatch and we had a flock at our farm. I think it took 
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us about 9 months to get the hatchery going. A little bit longer than 
that before we had the farm in operation. 

Mr. Brown. Now, how many breeder hens did you start with in 
your supply flock ? 

Mrs. Sterzev. I think 4,000 at first. 

Mr. Brown. 4,000. 

Now, were you able to sell your production in the early stages? 

Mrs. Srerzex. We did for a while. We made a mistake on our first 
breeding flock. We bought Ames in cross broiler chickens and being 
from the North, we were more concerned about production than we 
should have been. 

Those were mated with Indian River males and were very fine hens, 
and they produced well. And the chicks did fine up to that last 
little finish part, but they were unable to compete with some of the 
other broiler strains. 

We set our first eggs from those hens on Labor Day in September 
1953, and everything went fine until we got into that fall slump, late, 
just about Christmastime. Then everybody was in trouble and our 
chickens had lived well and had done well until we got to that last 
little finishing, and we found out they were not doing as they should. 

We sold the flock the 10th of January, still in 70 percent produc- 
tion, everything fine except that one little thing. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, Mrs. Stetzel, in other words you did not 
have the type of chick that the market wanted at that time? 

Mrs. Sterzev. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Then you changed your breeder flock, did you? 

Mrs. Strerzer. Then we got Nichols chickens and also some White 
Americans for our second flock. 

Mr. Brown. Did you replace each one of the 4,000 hens with the 
new strain? 

Mrs. Srerzex. Yes. We had a larger flock next time. 

Mr. Brown. Approximately how many were in that? 

Mrs. Srerzev. | think we might have had 8,000. 

Mr. Brown. Eight thousand. 

Mrs. Srerzen. Those were partly farmed out. 

Mr. Brown. Now, with your 8,000 hens, then, with the different 
strain that you felt was more popular, did business grow ? 

Mrs. Srerze.. No, it did not, Mr. Brown. We struck a very rough 
year that next vear. 

Mr. Brown. Was that 1954? 

Mrs. Srerzer. That was 1954. We sold that flock—let me see. 
Those were hatched early in December and we sold them in October, 
after a very short production. 

Mr. Brown. Then did you start up another flock after the 1954 
depressed market ? 

Mrs. Sterzei. The next were Nichols hens, Nichols No. 12’s, mated 
to the Lancaster male. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that was in 1955? 

Mrs. Srerze.. Those chickens were hatched July 16, 1955. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, 1955, we have been told, was one of the 
banner years in the poultry industry. Did you all do well in 1955? 

Mrs. Srerzer. We were in that inbetween area. We sold two 
flocks without production. It was necessary to liquidate more prop- 
erty in Iowa before we had another new flock. So it found us with 
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a low egg supply and almost no production. We spent 1955 getting 
ready for the year 1956, and fortunately we came through 1956 in 
much better shape than most hatcheries did. 

At the beginning of 1956 we were able to work with Swift, and Swift 
& Co. used our chicks and gave us 1414 cents from about the Ist of 
February, I would say, 1956, until the insurance went off in the fall, 
~~ allowed us to get on our feet again and produce another breeder 

ock, 

Mr. Brown. Now, what percent of your output did Swift & Co. buy 
in 1956? 

Mrs. Srerzev. Almost all of it. 

Mr. Brown. Almost all. 

Mr. Srrety-Brown. Could you describe the agreement you had with 
Swift & Co. about your chicks? 

Mrs. Strerzeu. It was only a verbal agreement. We were a Swift 
feed dealer and they had a contract under which we could put the 
chicks out ourselves, and they would pay us a small amount for every 
ton of feed that we handled, they assumed the financial responsibility 
of the flocks, and were covered with insurance—they would pay 1414 
cents for the chicks, pay us for hauling out the feed, and we would 
service the flocks, furnish remedies, at practically cost to Swift & Co., 
Swift marketed the chickens when they were through. But that was 
only asmall percentage. The main part of them went to Swift dealers, 
~~ we were paid for the chickens as soon as we presented our bill to 

wift. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mrs. Stetzel, did Swift & Co. and also the Swift 
dealers put these birds out on contract? That is, did they pay the 
growers a guaranteed amount regardless? 

Mrs. Srerzex. That is right. They paid the growers—it was a 
sliding scale, according to feed conversion, and it was a guaranty of 
so much. They had several different deals, but the main thing that 
really worked for them, before they got the placements, was where they 

aranteed so much. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Were they penny birds? Do you know what 
the contract was? 

Mrs. Sterze.. A penny a bird? They had 4 or 5 different contracts 
during the spring. They kept changing, but it was so much a pound 
for the chickens that were marketed, plus an extra premium if they 
had a better feed conversion, and an additional premium if it were 
still better. 

Mr. Brown. It was a basic contract with bonus provisions. 

Mrs. Sretzeu. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, right around Paris, where you are familiar 
with the poultry growers, did any of those growers build new houses 
for birds during that time when Swift was guaranteeing? 

Mrs. Stetzeu. Most of these Swift chicks went out of our immediate 
area, went over into the areas north of Russellville, around north of 
Conway, and places like that. 

A few of them, just those that we placed ourselves, went into our 
immediate area. General Mills is very active in our area. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, did you see any indication in your area that 
when these contract arrangements were made, were there new houses 
built? Was there a general expansion of the industry in and around 
Paris? 
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Mrs. Sterzev. I was just thinking. I know of 2 or possibly 3 new 
houses that have been built between Fort Smith and Russellville, a 
distance of some 80 miles. And one of those was a grower who is 
being financed through Orsburn & Co., and the other building, or pos- 
sibly two buildings; belonged to Orsburn himself, and he is a feed 
dealer. 

Mr. Brown. Are they large poultry houses ? 

Mrs. Strerzev. I think 10,000, probably. 

Mr. Brown. In your immediate area what is the normal size of 
the broiler house? 

Mrs. Sterzet. In our immediate area there are quite a number of 
houses that were built very early in the development of the broiler 
industry there, and there are several houses that are almost too small 
to be practical. There are some 2,500 houses and 4,000 houses, and 
I think that quite a number are 5,000 houses, not very many larger. 

Mr. Brown. Now, those people who have a capacity of 2,500 to 
4,000, broiler growing is a sideline with them; is that right, Mrs. 
Stetzel ? 

Mrs. Sterze.. That is right, and still most of those people have 
no other income, practically. They can’t make a living on that. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, you moved into Arkansas to become a part 
of the broiler industry in Arkansas. You have indicated to.the com- 
mittee that in 1956, which was your best year, you sold most of your 
output outside of the area into which you moved. Have markets ios 
foreclosed to you in your immediate area ? 

Mrs. Sretzet. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. How have they been foreclosed ? 

Mrs. Strerzet. General Mills are very active all through that area. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. General Mills, you say, are very active all 
through that area? 

Mrs. Sterze.. That is right. And we have never been able to work 
very far with General Mills. We have tried to do so. 

Mr. Brown. Now, why have you not been able to? 

Mrs. Strrzeu. It is a long story. Do you want me to tell it? 

Mr. Brown. Let us hear it. 

Mrs. Sterzeu. I do not know. whether I should deal in personalities. 
I almost have to in order to make the thing: 

Mr. Brown. Well, I would advise that you use as much discretion 
as possible, because anyone you might mention, the committee would 
feel duty-bound to invite them to appear and tell their side of the 
story. 

But you proceed. We want to hear the facts of this situation. 

Mrs. Sterzet. Yes. Well, when our machines were first in opera- 
tion, we had no idea but what we would be able to find contacts 
around this area to use our chicks, because most of the chicks were 
coming in from outside. And I meen know how to tell this with- 
out mentioning the people who are involved, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Well, use your own judgment. 

Mrs. Sterzet. We had Harold Snyder in the Dardanelle area who 
had a feed mill known as the Arkansas Valley Feed Mill, and he 
seemed to be the big operator in that area. He had a number of feed 
dealers up and down the valley, and they were the strongest feed com- 
pany in that area. 
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We called on Mr. Snyder when we first arrived in Paris and told 
him we were interested in working with him, got acquainted with 
him, but did not go into it very far at that time. 

Then, after our building was completed and our incubators ready, 
we called Mr. Snyder over the telephone and invited him to come and 
look over our plant and see if we couldn’t figure out something. 

We told him that we were operating in the same area, and if we 
could operate together or work out something where we could work 
together, it would be to our advantage and to his. 

And we contacted him a number of times, but he did not come. 
Then finally I called him again and he told me he would come the 
following Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. Back on the record. 

Mrs. Sterzev. And the following Tuesday he called us from down- 
town, wanted to know if we were busy. We told him no, to come 
on out. 

So he came out, and I invited him to sit down. He said, “I haven’t 
very much time. There are certain things that have to be understood 
if we are going to work together.” 

He said, “First, we might start using a few of your chicks. We 
might work up to as much as 10,000 chicks a week; over a period of a 
year we might arrive at that number.” “But,” he said, “these things 
you must understand. If you sell any chicks to us, you cannot sell to 
any other person in this area.” 

He said “There are other people that are raising broilers around 
here and there are other feed dealers, but they don’t do the kind of job 
that we do, and if you would sell chicks to them, it would reflect 
upon us. And therefore you have to take all the rest of your chicks 
clear out of this area.” 

And he said, “Second, we will buy no chicks from any hatchery 
that has a battery brooder on his premises.” 

Well, we didn’t go any further into the thing. We felt that he 
didn’t intend to work with us, that he didn’t want to, and he is a 
person who dominates every situation he goes into, and we thought 
we would sign away our rights pretty much if we even tried to go 
into the thing any further. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Mrs. Stetzel, were the terms which he offered 
you as you have just now described them unusual as compared with 
the terms that you had with Swift ? 

Mrs. Sterzev. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. That is what I am bringing out. In other 
words, you felt that the demands which he made on you, the terms 
he suggested, were much more stringent, tied your hands completely, 
as compared with the agreement you had with Swift ? 

Mrs. Sretzen. Oh, yes. We felt that we would have no independ- 
ence whatever with that kind of a setup. We talked to several hatch- 
eries, the small hatcheries, Mr. Moore at Charleston, another hatchery 
at Dardanelle who were working with Mr. Snyder. 

The man at Dardanelle told us that every year they got a new con- 
tract and Mr. Snyder talked them out of a few more things. And 
Mr. Moore at Charleston was in our hatchery on the way to see 
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Harold Snyder about June of that year, and he had in his hand a 
whole bunch of bills he was trying to collect from Mr. Snyder. 

He said that no flocks of chickens were paid for promptly, and then 
they always came up wanting adjustments and refurtts on the chicks, 
to the point that he never knew where he was at, and he would go for 
months without any settlement. 

Those things didn’t sound too inviting. 

Mr. Brown. Where is the Arkansas Valley Feed Mill located ? 

Mrs. Srerze,. At Dardanelle. 

Mr. Brown. Would you spell that, please ? 

Mrs. Srerzen. D-a-r-d-a-n-e-l-l-e. 

Mr. Brown. Dardanelle, Ark. 

Mrs. Srerzev. That is right. It is on the river. 

Mr. Brown. And the gentleman’s name to whom you referred is—— 

Mrs. Srerzer. Harold Snyder. 

Mr. Brown. Spell that, please. 

Mrs. Srerze.. S-n-y-d-e-r. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mrs. Stetzel 

Mrs. Srerzet. Pardon me. I have left something not quite clear 
there. 

This mill is now leased to General Mills and Harold Snyder oper- 
ates the mill. 

Mr. Brown. Was that the situation at the time you tried to sell? 

Mrs. Srerzev. At that time that was the Arkansas Valley Feed 
Mill. 

Mr. Brown. I see. 

Mrs. Srerze.. And now it still belongs to Harold Snyder, but it is 
leased to General Mills and supplies feed to a large group of feed 
dealers up and down the valley, and they pretty well blanket that area. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when you declined the offer of the Arkansas 
Valley Feed Mill, you then looked for other markets; is that correct? 

Mrs. Sterzex. We began to sell to individual dealers scattered well 
around in the other parts of the State. 

Mr. Brown. Were they feed dealers ? 

Mrs. Srerzex. That is right; and not connected with the other 
group. 
~ Mr. Brown. Were they selling regional or local brands of feed, or 
were they selling national brands of feed ? 

Mrs. Srerze:. They were selling all different kinds of feed. Then 
we had a second experience back in 1954 when we were approached 
by a salesman from General Mills who kept urging us to put in a feed 
business over at Fort Smith, and he had a boy who had been working 
for a feed dealer at Hot Springs, Keith Smith & Co., who was going to 
be out of a job, that he wanted us to put him over in this Fort Smith 
area to sell feed for us. 

And after he had called on us quite a number of times, this feed 
dealer, Vernon Magnus, who still works for General Mills, he brought 
this young man from the Hot Springs area to apply for a job and 
we met him the once, and then the second time he came to us on a 
Saturday morning with his wife and two small children and said he 
had to move the next day, and he had to know immediately if we had 
any need of him, because he was out of a job. 

We had explored the idea of putting a feed business over in Fort 
Smith, but we weren’t satisfied. That is what we wanted to do, but 
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the boy was urgent in being placed, so we told him he could move to 
Fort Smith, and we would work on a temporary basis and see what 
would come of it, and one flock was placed over there. 

Mr. Brown. That was a breeder flock ? 

Mrs. Srerzev. Broiler flock. This boy started to work for us on a 
temporary basis, and the first day out, he located some people who 
had moved in from Colorado. We had made this contact with the 
idea of moving our own chicks, and we had chicks hatching in a few 
days that we intended to be used over in that area, but the first thing 
he did was to buy chicks from another hatchery to put into this empty 
house, and presented us with a bill for the baby chicks. 

Well, we paid for the chicks. In a few days we had our chicks 
hatched, and no place to go with them, and he told us there was 
plenty of room over there on this same farm, and so we took those 
chicks—he took them in. 

Of course, it made a crowded condition, and this was using Gen- 
eral Mills feed. This is our own direct use of the General Mills. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me, Mrs. Stetzel. In a nutshell, are you say- 
ing that in your area, various contractual arrangements have fore- 
closed so many markets to you, that you find it difficult to stay in the 
hatchery business during the last couple of years? 

Mrs. Srerzev. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mrs. Stetzel, how many breeder hens do you have 
in ray supply flocks right now ? 

rs. Srerzet. We are at the point of selling the hens that are on © 
our own farm, and I would say we have 4,000 hens there now at the 
end of the laying, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. You have 4,000 on your own farm. 

Mrs. Strerzet. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any farmed out? 

Mrs. Srerzet. We have been buying eggs from two other sources, 
not flocks that we have farmed out. We had two other flocks that are 
sold, but we have been buying from Corn Belt Hatcheries, at Hope, 
Ark., and from Stouffer’s Hatchery in Illinois, Lena, Il. 

Mr. Brown. Have you produced more hatchable eggs than you have 
been able to sell chicks in the last 10 or 12 months? 

Mrs. Srerzev. That was true at the beginning of this year. 

Mr. Brown. Was it true last fall ? 

Mrs. Strerzex. We sold our flocks after the insurance went off last 
fall. We went through a period from about the middle of October 
until the middle of December without setting. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, the eggs that you had produced this spring, 
this past spring, when the demand was not sufficient for you to hate 
all those eggs, did you sell those eggs in the table market, the table 
egg market ? 

Mrs. Srerzzy. We have set everything and sold everything to this 
one source since the last part of February, the processing plant. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that source is a processing plant. Now, what 
processing plant is that? 

Mrs. Srerzet. We have been selling to the poultry buyer for the 
processing plant, Charles McAllister. 

Mr. Brown. Now, is that a contract arrangement ? 

Mrs. Srerzev. Just verbal. 
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Mr. Brown. What is the arrangement? Would you mind telling 
us ¢ 

Mrs. Sterze.. Well, he is taking everything that we produce in the 
way of broiler chicks, but he pays us whatever he sees fit at the time. 
And it has been going up a little bit as time goes on. Of course, as you 
get into the hot weather chicks and hatches go down and costs of pro- 
ducing are greater. 

Mr. Brown. Now, what has been the average price that you have 
been able to get for your chicks from this one source recently ? 

Mrs. Srerzeu. I can’t tell you what the average is. We started at 
514, and we gradually worked up to 814 the last little bit. 

Mr. Brown. That is vastly different from the 414, the 4.4, the 1414, 
the 14.4—— 

Mrs. Srerzev. Fourteen and a quarter. 

Mr. Brown (continuing). That you were getting from Swift in 
1956, in the spring of 1956. 

Mrs. Sterzev. That is right. And some of those chicks have been 
delivered as far as 165 miles 1 way. Recently he has been payin 
us something for the trips. That is, he went through a peri 
when he paid us about $10 for 1 delivery, and then this last little bit 
we are bezinning to hatch outside eggs, and he is paying the cost of 
the egg plus a penny and a half a chick. He wants about 15,000 chicks 
a week, which gives us about $225, roughly, in money. Our payroll at 
our breeding farm, plus our hatchery is $300. Then it would take 
around $50 a week for our utilities. And so it is an impossible setup. 
But it still allows us to keep on operating, I mean, to keep our 
hatchery employees together. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mrs. Stetzel, what do you feel is the basic reasons 
for this deplorable situation you have outlined to us? 

Mrs. SrerzeL. As long as our poultry buyer from the processing 
plant tells us that he can buy 50,000 surplus chicks anytime he wants to 
at less than he is paying us, we have no bargaining power. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you are saying that there is an abund- 
ance of hatching eggs and chicks in the total market as a result. 

Mrs. Sterzev. I can’t say just what the situation is right now, but 
that has been true for months. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, we have heard almost every segment of this 
industry tell us that it has problems, and the problems have been 
very acute at times during the last 18 months. Almost without excep- 
tion they wind up by saying, “But we don’t know what to do about it.” 

Now, do you have any suggestions, Mrs. Stetzel ? 

Mrs. Srerzen. I think I do. 

Mr. Brown. We would like to hear them. 

Mrs. Strerzev. First of all, we need to limit the sets in our incubators, 
and that should be done just as simply as it possibly can be, without 
any payments of any kind from the Government, just merely be able 
to hold back our set. That is 

Mr. Srrety-Brown. Limit the sets, you say ? 

Mrs. Srerzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I just wanted to make sure. I thought I heard 
you, but there are other people in the room who want to hear your 
suggestions, and I thought it would be all right to repeat them. 

Mrs. Srerze.. The industry itself has been trying to do that in vari- 
ous ways, Operation Bootstrap, for instance. And by having the 
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primary breeders that go out into the flocks counted and listed, so 
people can know. But both of those procedures are very costly, and 
very wasteful. After you have a flock in production, nobody can 
afford to take the loss of destroying those breeder flocks. The thing 
to do is to let a hatchery know what they can expect to have in the wa 
of volumes, and then they can place those flocks exactly as needed. 
They can guess very closely. 

But so many flockowners, the poor old farmers have taken an awful 
loss on that, and it isn’t right. Nobody can afford to take that loss. 

Mr. Brown. What do you estimate that you or the farmer, the 
breeder supply flock farmer, has invested per bird in a producing hen, 
Mrs. Stetzel ? 

Mrs. Sterzet. So many people do not put anything in for their fixed 
costs. They forget all about labor. I don’t believe you can produce 
those hens, plus the breeder roosters that go with them, for less than 
$3.50 to $4 a hen. 

Mr. Brown. $3.50 to $4. 

Now, each one of your breeder flock hens at the supply flock level 
in the hatching of meat birds, which is what the phase of the industry 
is that you are in, how long will you keep those birds in production ¢ 

Mrs. Srerzet. Our flock that we have out there now started 
producing hatching eggs in December; we set our first eggs December 
24; and we should have sold those hens quite a while back, but we 
still have been hanging on to them. But I would say they haven’t 
been producing ieabty for the last 6 weeks. Six months is about 
all we figure on. 

Mr. Brown. Six months. Now, during those 6 months, how many 
full-size eggs will a hen produce, average ¢ 

Mrs, Sterzex. I don’t believe you can average a production of every- 
thing more than 50 to 55 percent. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, in 130 days or in 180 days? 

Mrs. Srerzeu. One hundred eighty days. 

Mr. Brown. There would be about 90 to 100 eggs produced per hen 
that could go into your incubators. 

Mrs. Sterzex. I don’t have that at my fingertips so [ can make an 
exact statement, but you don’t figure on—you don’t figure at top pro- 
duction much more than 60 percent, and then there are your cull 
eggs, and they go down to the point where perhaps they are laying 45 
percent at the end of 6 months, perhaps 50. 

Mr. Brown. It would be 75 or 80 or 90 eggs, let’s say on an average. 

Mrs. Srerzev. I don’t believe they are going to produce over per- 
haps 80 baby chicks from 1 hen. I may not have a very accurate pic- 
ture there, but production is very low. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, you think that the industry should exercise 
some self-restraint in limiting settings in incubators ? 

Mrs. Sterze.. That is the first thing that should be done. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you say that ie have been made by the in- 
dustry to do this, and that there have been report forms set up for 


settings by primary breeders to the Department of Agriculture. Has 
it worked ? 

Mrs. Srerze.. It is not working too well. I understand in our last 
Georgia Times the statement came out that they had increased their 
breeder flocks 42 percent since—I don’t know what period. I intended 
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to bring that along, but I didn’t. It was one of the last issues. The 
headline was “42 percent increase in breeder flocks in Georgia.” 

Mr. Brown. Has there been any increase in flocks, breeder flocks, 
in Arkansas? 

Mrs. Sterzet. I am unable to say. I imagine there has. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, Mrs. Stetzel, that type of information 
which is so important to the industry is still pretty much on a guess- 
work basis; is it not? 

Mrs, Srerzet. That is right. I think, Mr. Brown, as long as the 
thing is on a voluntary basis, we are lost. We can’t do anything that 
way. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you feel that voluntary limitations are 
impractical ¢ 

Mrs. Srerzev. I think they are unworkable. 

Mr. Brown. Would you elaborate on that for a moment ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. Well, we talked about Operation Bootstrap. You 
are familiar with that. We kept increasing in number of eggs set. 
What happens is that one person will cutback, and try to do an honor- 
able thing there, while somebody else will take advantage and increase. 

Mr. Brown. Did you cut back at your hatchery during Operation 
Bootstrap ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. During Operation Bootstrap we have only been run- 
ning about 15,000 chicks through where we could have handled 40,000 
to 45,000. And through the last part of last winter, when things were 
on the downgrade, we quit operations completely for a while. 

Mr. Brown. But in spite of the efforts that you made, and others 
made, you say that there were still others who expanded their opera- 
tions, or new ones came into the field. 

Mrs. Sterzex. For instance, Corn Belt Hatcheries—I attended their 
Poultry Days at Hope, Ark., last October, and we got there late. We 
sat down where they were having a group meeting. We didn’t realize 
what we were getting into. They were talking to flock owners, and 
local poultry growers—and they made the statement that they could 
increase their volume a million broilers a year, and it would make abso- 
lutely no difference on the national picture. 

And they put in another large hatchery in southern Arkansas last 
year, and they have all kinds of extra breeder flocks out. That is the 
thing you run into right and left. 

I don’t think they are any worse than just lots of others, but that 
is what is happening. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, in spite of all this expansion in hatchings, 
and so forth, all of those birds have to wind up in a broiler house 
somewhere. 

Mrs. Srerzen. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. So unless there is a tremendous amount of crowding, 
there has to be some new broiler houses built to accommodate them. 
Is that not true? 

Mrs. Srerze:. Yes. 

When I spoke about new broiler houses, I was only talking about 
our immediate area. I know that there has been building in other 

laces. 
' Mr. Brown. Now, you say that Arkansas has not to your knowl- 
edge expanded the number or capacities of broiler houses tremen- 
dously. Is that correct ? 
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Mrs. Srerzet. I can’t speak for anything except our own imme- 
diate area. I don’t know. 

Mr. Brown. But in your immediate area, you don’t see signs of too 
many new houses being built ? 

Mrs. Srerzex. Not around us. 

Mr. Brown. You say that voluntary controls won’t work. Do you 
think the Government should move in and control it, Mrs. Stetzel ? 

Mrs. Srerzex. If we can make it very simple. If we can limit the 
number of eggs set at the hatchery, and then if we can find some way 
to get an even or a fair distribution of the chicks, that is the thing 
that the United States poultry and egg people are concerned about, 
and I think they have good reason to be concerned, that the little 
grower will still have a chance to get chicks if we limit the chicks. 
But I think we should make our plan very simple. We should get 
along without any Government payments of any kind, or any price 
supports. Just a mere cutback, something that will not increase 
taxes. 

Then I would like to see limitation or absolute curtailment of all 
credit given by the feed companies to stimulate the business. As 
long as they have absolute control because of that, then we have all 
sorts of bad practices springing up. 

If we would have a cutback in production to the point that we 
could expect a normal price for the chicks so it could compete with 
other meats, then I think if we could make it possible for the small 
operator to borrow operating capital so that he can go in the open 
market and bargain bee his chicks and bargain for his feed, then I 
think we would have a healthy situation. The little man has no 
chance whatsoever, because all of these numerous deals—the prices 
are set that he has to pay for everything he buys, and as fast as 
there is room for any profit anywhere along the way, the other man 
absorbs it, and he is out of luck. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, in Arkansas, has the financing, the exten- 
sion of credit gone more into contract growing? In other words, 
it used to be that feed manufacturers or dealers would finance these 
ses, you know, and they would pay them when they sold the 

irds. But now the trend seems to be more toward contract growing 
where the actual title to the bird rests in the contractor who is often 
a feed dealer or feed manufacturer. 

Now, how does that jibe with the term you used of controlling 
credit? Actually these people own those birds, don’t they, Mrs. 
Stetzel ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. You mean the feed company and the feed dealers 
own the birds. Yes, they do; under this situation. And the grower 
owns the buildings and equipment, facilities, in most of our area. 

Mr. Brown. When you talk about extension of credit, do you mean 
that there ought to be limitations on credit extended for the construc- 
tion of poultry houses ? 

Mrs. Strerzen. That wasn’t what [had in mind. I meant operating 
capital. A lot of these little poultrymen—perhaps they are afraid to 
tackle such a thing now. I am sure they are, and I am sure they are 
safer under a contract with our present situation. But if we could 
limit production to the point that the broiler meat would again com- 
mand a good price on the market, and then if we could have a situation 
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where the grower could borrow, through his local bank, perhaps with 
the Government guaranteeing the loan, and have a chance to go out 
and buy his feed from any number of different people and his chicks 
direct from the hatchery, buy the chicks and buy the feed that he 
wants, and if he isn’t satisfied with what one feed dealer does for him 
or one hatchery does for him, buy somewhere else next time. 

As it is, he is tied in so completely, he has no choice whatever. But 
let him operate as an independent businessman instead of being nothing 
but a hired man. 

Mr. Sreety-Brown. Mrs. Stetzel, do you know whether or not there 
has been any referendum by the farmers in your area, or the poultry 
farmers in your area, as to which system they prefer. Whether they 
prefer the contract program, or whether they prefer the old inde- 
pendent production method? Do you know of any attempt to actually 
ascertain the thinking of the farmers themselves on this question ? 

Mrs. Sterze.. I think that most of those people would at this time 
with their knowledge of the situation as it is now, they would not even 
consider putting in baby chicks without they had a contract. To do it 
independently, they would be afraid of 

Mr. Seety-Brown. You think they would be afraid to vote for the 
contract system ? 

Mrs. Sretrzex. I believe they would now; yes, sir. But I think the 
whole thing is a mistake. I think that those people will do a better 
job. They will take more pride in their setup. They will have money 
to put a roof on the broiler house when it has to be replaced after a bit, 
if they can do business on their own, instead of being nothing but 
a hired man. It is not a situation that makes the country grow. It 
isn’t a situation that develops, what would you say, the person who can 
think and figure out things for himself. They become just like chil- 
dren with that kind of a setup. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, you are suggesting that the Government 
step in and help control the settings at the hatchery level. 

Mrs. Sterzex. I think that would be the first thing. 

Mr. Brown. And you have also suggested that the Government help 
control credit extended for operating capital. Now, do you have any 
other suggestions that would help alleviate this situation, Mrs. Stetzel ? 
_ Mrs. Srerzex. Just briefly, I summarized it in my room this morn- 
ing. 

First, to cut back production by controlling volume of eggs set, 
making the plan as simple as possible. 

Second, find a way of assuring equitable distribution of chicks, 
— the United States poultry and egg people are so concerned 
about. 

And, third, break up the monopolistic trend now taking over. 

Fourt, get rid of feed-company financing. 

Fifth, after the poultry industry is stabilized by the cutback in 
production, make financial aid available to the small, independent 
operator so he can go into the open market to buy his chicks, his feed, 
and his other supplies. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Where would that credit come from? The 
Government ? 

Mrs. Srerzen. Our banks down there are frightened of the poultry 
business, and they would not loan without there could be some backing 
somewhere. 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. I am not necessarily arguing with you. Don’t 
misunderstand me. Do I understand you to say that the source of 
credit should be from the Government rather than from the feed 
company ? 

Mrs. ee Yes, or it could be done through the local banks, but 
with Goverment backing. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, you want the credit there, but 
you want it to come from Uncle Sam or the bank, rather than from 
the feed company. 

Mrs. Srerze.. That may be impractical. 

Mr. Srrety-Brown. I am just wondering. That is what you are 
suggesting. You still need the credit, though. 

Mrs. Sterze:. The operating capital. Not necessarily for any ex- 
pansion, but for operating capital so that he can buy—for instance, the 
feed companies, as we were set up last year, if we wanted to put 
through a bunch of broilers on our own, the feed company would 
furnish us feed, but they would automatically mark it up $2 a ton, 
and that $2 a ton is mighty high interest, because most of that feed 
is used just the last few days. You keep the chickens 10 weeks, and 
you use a quarter of a pound of feed the first week, and a quarter of 
a pound the next week. And, I can’t remember exactly, but the last 
3 weeks are when you use your big part of the feed. I think they 
figure it figures almost 30 percent interest. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Could I ask you this: You started out in a 
small way, as I listened to the first part of your story, and then, as 
you became more successful, you expanded. 

Mrs. Srerzet. Yes. 

Mr. Sreiy-Brown. Now 

Mrs. Srerzeu. Times are different. 

Mr. Sere.y-Brown. Aren’t you suggesting that we do about the 
same thing? In other words, you start all over again; as you become 
more successful, your very natural desire and my very natural de- 
sire is to expand my own farm operation. I am wondering, no matter 
how you set it up, if you can legislate against human nature, the de- 
sire, if you are doing well in a program, to make that program just 
a little bit bigger, so you can be just a little bit more successful. 
You yourself, when you were successful, didn’t voluntarily control 
your operation, did you? 

Mrs. SrerzeL. Those were different times. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Well, I am facing the same times in my farn, 
and I know how you feel. 

Mrs. Srerzex. It doesn’t sound consistent, does it, to tell our story 
of how we expanded, and then say we can’t keep on 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Isn’t the Department of Agriculture, through 
its research program, making it possible for you to raise bigger and 
better and more birds for less money? Yet right along with the 
money which we budget here in Congress to carry on a research pro- 
gram, we also budget money for programs to do away with our 
surplus. 

Mrs. Sterze.. That is right. 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. We find ourselves in that curious position. 

Mrs. Srerzeu. May I add something else? We have the stimu- 
lation by the feed companies, where other people really aren’t getting 
anything much out of it at all at the present time. You see—I have 
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something in here from—a letter from Leland Duvall, who is farm 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. It is our largest news- 
paper. He says unless something is done like I am suggesting— 
this letter was not written to me, but to somebody else—unless some- 
thing is done like I am suggesting, it will only be a short time until 
the entire industry will be owned and operated by the 4 or 5 major 
feed companies. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, Mrs. Stetzel, these recommendations that 
you have made, and the committee is glad to get them, it is obvious 
that you have done a lot of thinking on this score. Now, I would 
like to ask just 2 or 3 questions and then pass it around the table here. 

Is it true that you are recommending that these controls—you want 
them simple and you want them to operate, you say, as simply as 
possible. But are you suggesting that the Department of Agricul- 
ture do the controlling, rather than the industry itself? 

Mrs. Sterzex. No; I am not, Mr. Brown. I would like to have 
our industry, through their existing structure—for instance, we have 
our national plan and our national-plan officers who send our in- 
spectors to each hatchery several times a year. If we could have 
a planning committee who would estimate the volume that was 
needed—and there will be a little fluctuation from time to time— 
there need not be any violent changes, and it would have to go 
through a trial-and-error period before we know just where we are 
at, and we would probably meet more consumer resistance at first, 
because people are educated to very cheap chicken; but have our own 
industry committee set the volume. Then we would have to have 
Government help in policing the thing to see that we could enforce 
this cutback. 

Mr. Brown. Do you feel that existing antitrust laws preclude the 
industry forming such a committee and taking such action volun- 
tarily now? 

Mrs. Sterze.. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Brown. If such laws do preclude it, are you recommending 
that the laws be changed for this industry so that such action could 
be taken ? 

Mrs. Srerzei. Could they be changed so it could be taken? 

Mr. Brown. Congress passes the laws, and the President signs 
them. I guess anything is possible in Washington. 

Mrs. Sterze.. Do you think that the antitrust laws would prevent 
the industry doing such a thing? 

Mr. Brown. I am not an attorney, Mrs. Stetzel. That has been 
mentioned, though, in the press many, many times that such action 
is not possible under existing laws, but I haven’t had any expert 
opinion on it. 

Mrs. Strerzev. What about the oil industry, and their proration 
law ? 

Mr. Brown. Those are by law, are they not, but not by voluntary 
interindustry agreements. 

an SrerzeL. Wouldn’t we have to have a law passed to make 
that 

Mr. Brown. That is what I was wanting to bring out. 

Now, would you say this: It wouldn’t be easy under any circum- 
stances to get this thing back on an even keel, would it, Mrs. Stetzel ? 
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Mrs. Srerzex. Conditions have changed to the point that I don’t 
think the industry will ever prosper for more than a very short period. 
We go through cycles. I keep getting letters stating, after more of 
the other hatcheries go busted, that then it ought to be pretty good 
for the rest of us. That is not a very pleasant thing to say, and that 
is exactly what any temporary prosperity would be built upon. There 
will have to be a lot of people go busted, and then there will be a little 
while that it will be good again, and then everybody madly expands, 
and we will be back where we were. And each time becomes worse. 

Mr. Brown. Congressman Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Rooservetr. 1 have enjoyed meeting you at last, after having 
corresponded with you for some time. 

IT am a little bit interested in your desire not to have the Department 
of Agriculture run the thing, but have the industry run the thing. 

Have you ever given any thought to interstate compacts, or would 
that be an impossibility, so that it would be done—you mentioned the 
petroleum industry as a manner in which through their own industry 
setup they have accomplished a good deal. Has there ever been any 
talk in the industry of trying to do it on the State level through 
interstate compacts of control ? 

Mrs. Sterzev. I haven’t heard anything like that. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I don’t know that it would be at all practical. Iam 
just exploring, as I assume that you are, too. 

In the curtailment of credit by the feed company, you mean not 
only the curtailment of credit, but keeping them out of the business 
of going in and owning the chicks, as the chairman brought out, that 
they do today. In other words, you are really asking for a divorce- 
ment of the feed companies from the production end of the business, 
a separation from the production end of the business. 

Mrs. Sterzer. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Roosevett. How would you accomplish that? 

Mrs. Sterzeu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Roosrveur. Do you think that would have to be accomplished 
on Federal level, by law, by Federal statute? 

Mrs. Srerze.. I don’t see how it could be any other way. For 
instance, we are buying feed from Memphis, Tenn., and we are in 
Arkansas. I don’t know. The State lines don’t mean anything. 

Mr. Roosrvertr. If we don’t have that, is there any possible out 
that you can see that eventually, as you described it, you get a few 
less in the industry and then you have a little prosperity and then 
you expand again and then you cut it down, but each time you narrow 
it, don’t you, and who is the one that gets stronger each time? Is it 
the feed company ? 

Mrs. Sterze.. It is the feed company. Look at the tremendous 
expansion in the feed line. I read just a few hours ago an item that 
said that if we just don’t get any Government controls we will have 
the biggest milling industry in Alabama of any State within just a 
few years. But that is the kind of thing that is developing. We have 
new mills in Arkansas, one right after the other, tremendous expan- 
sion and they always manage to get their markup, no matter whether 
the other person loses everything he has. 

Mr. Roosrve.t. Mrs. Stetzel, I am not going to follow that at this 
point, particularly, any more, but this is a pattern that seems to run 
through a number of the industries that we examine, and I would, 
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though, like to get an expression from you as to whether you know 
any effort has been made by the Small Business Administration work- 
ing with the small local banks to explore the possibilities of the types 
of loan which the SBA makes, which, in essence, is a cooperative loan 
backed up by the SBA. Has there been any work that you know of 
along that line to explore those possibilities? ‘ 

Mrs. Srerzen. Usually, through the package egg dealers and things 
like that. With the feed companies—and you are familiar with the 
package deals. It is really not the individual that makes the loan, 
as far as I have ever seen it happen. 

Mr. Roosrvet. But, of course, you want it to be the individual that 
is able to get the loan. 

Mrs. SrerzeL. Yes, and get away from the tremendous markups, 
because of that credit. 

Mr. Roosevett. In other words, through the credit made available 
by the big feed companies, the increase in costs adds up in pyramids, 
doesn’t it, which must, in turn, also have some effect on the consumer, 
I would think, in the end? 

Mrs. Srerzen. It probably does. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. What you suggest is that either the Small Business 
Administration or some other appropriate Government agency tries 
to work with the small banks in the given areas on some kind of a 
guaranteed loan or something of that kind which would put them 
back into the business but, of course, they are not going to do that 
until you get a stable production end of it. 

Mrs. Strerzen. It would be disastrous 

Mr. Roosrvett. It would be disastrous to do it otherwise, wouldn’t 
it, so we can’t do that part of it until we solve the other part of it. 

Mrs. Sretze.. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Roosrverr. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any fears at that point, Mrs. Stetzel, that 
Government guaranties of credit at the grower level might, in turn 
lead to an expansion on down the line because of the availability of 
credit ? 

Mrs. Sterzev. The thing that I can’t figure out, what about these 
tremendous operations Line Benny Rogers, Jesse Jewell? Benny 
Rogers with 4 million chickens, doing his own banking, and I don’t 
know how many Cadillacs they say he has. A whole trainload of 
feed, at any time. Those are the people that are making a terrific 
expansion and I don’t know whether there is any way of curtailing 
their expansion or not. 

Mr. Brown. Well they, in turn, have contracts with growers and I 
gather from your proposal that what you want to see is that grower 
independent of these big contractors. 

Mrs. Sterzen. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. And in order to do it they would have to be financed 
from some source other than the present source of financing, but do 
you think that they voluntarily then would hold their production 
in line with demand ? 

Mrs. Sterzex. If there were no chicks available, that would take 


care of that in a hurry. If there is just a limit on the number of eggs 
set. 
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I read the statement somewhere in one of the last poultry journals 
that if there is a control of the number of eggs set, then it is going to 
force out a lot of small producers, and that is another thing we must 
be concerned about. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mrs. Stetzel, on that score, under your proposal 
of cutting back settings, now, if, for instance, you had a demand for 
your Suitks in your Arkansas area but because of a cutback at the 
source of the primary breeders and the multiplier flocks, you were 
unable to replace your breeder-supply hens every 6 months, as you 
said it was best to do, do you think you would be tempted then to 
hold your hens into production 9 or 12 months because you have 
demand for chicks? 

Mrs. Srerze.. Mr. Brown, if we were controlled as to the volume of 
eggs we could set, then we need have no concern as to how many hens 
we must have in breeder flocks. We would automatically plan, for 
instance—supposing we talked about a 50-percent of capacity, 75- 
percent of capacity. It would take only a very little figuring to know 
how many hens I have to place and how often I have to place them 
to keep a continuous supply. And that is all we need to be concerned 
about. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you feel that the quotas, restraining 
quotas, would necessarily have to go down to the hatching level that 
actually hatches the meat bird that in 8 or 10 weeks becomes a con- 
sumer broiler. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. What would happen to the price of broilers on 
the market ? 

Mrs. Srerzet. Well, we hope it would be up somewhere in com- 
parison, in a fair line with other meats. We don’t know. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, the consumer would pay for 
this program by a higher price for the broiler he would buy. 

Mrs. Srerzex. I think, so, yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. As well as whatever the Government cost in- 
volved would be. 

Mrs. Srerzet. You mean that there would be an additional Gov- 
ernment cost that would have to be added in there somewhere. Is. 
that what you meant? I am hoping that there would be almost no 
Government cost. I am hoping that the industry, itself, will pay for 
any inspection and that after our law is passed, there will be nothing 
really for the Government to pay. I am very concerned that we not 
add to our costs there and not add any tax burden. I see no use in 
that. Our present situation in the Government coming in and buy- 
ing surplus turkeys and surplus eggs, it bails out the person that has 
the extra production, but they are not making anything. They are 
losing. It is only the feed company that has made a profit because 
of that extra production, and it is a very, I think, unsound, procedure 
for the Department of Agriculture to keep on buying surplus. We 
don’t want that. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Sheehan ? 

Mr. Surenan. How long have you been in this poultry business? 

Mrs. Strerze.. Since we started our hatchery business in 1923, in a 
small way on a farm. 

Mr. Surenan. You have been in this business for roughly 34 years? 

Mrs. Srerze.. That is right. 

Mr. SHeeHan. How many years has it been unprofitable ? 
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Mrs. Srerze,. We had a period along about 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951. 
We were not active in the poultry industry and I think business was 
going down through that period. 

Mr. Surenan. How many years, then, have you been active in the 
poultry industry ? 

Mrs. Srerzev. 1923 on until now except for about 4 or 5 years 
around 1947-52. 

Mr. Surenan. That would be roughly, then, about 30 years? 

Mrs. Sterzen. Yes. 

Mr. SuHeeHan. Out of the 30 years, how many years has it been 
unprofitable ¢ 

Mrs. Srerze,. I would say 1954 was awfully bad. 1956 was bad 
for a lot of people. It was good for us. In 1957 it has been bad. 

Mr. SHEeuan. I am only talking about your operation. 

Mrs. Srerzev. 1 think we are oing through cycles. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other aie you are telling us really that only 
2 out of the 30 years you have been in the business has it been un- 
profitable / 

Mrs. Srerzer. 1953 was not good for us. 1953, 1954, 1957. 

Mr. SHeenan. Three out of 30 years? 

Mrs. Srerzev. And there have been other rough years. I can’t tell 
you just which ones they were. They were not ‘anything like the 
period we are going through now, but they were not periods of brisk 
demand. 

Mr. SuHeenan. The point I want to bring out is that I am in a busi- 
ness, too, and I remember back in the early thirties in Illinois we had 
about 500 firms in the soft-drink business and today we have got about 
125. The point I want to bring out is many industries have gone 
through adjustments and it doesn’t seem to me—and this is a personal 
opinion—that just because an industry gets 2, 3, or 4 bad years they 
have to run to the Government all the time. This is admittedly a 
shakeout. There are some problems involved, and I am just won- 
dering maybe time itself might cure some of these things. 

Mrs. Srerzev. 1 believe you will find that it never will any more. 
There will be a lot of people that will be destroyed. 

Mr. SHeeHan. That is right. 

Mrs, Srerzet. And, as I mentioned a little bit ago, I get letters 
occasionally from other hatcheries that say that after quite a few 
more go busted, then it ought to be pretty good for the rest of us, 
and you go through that period of a lot of people being destroyed 
and then there would be a period of lowered production and better 
prices, and then mad expansion again, and Sas Netghere business, the 
poultry industry has been very bad that way. 

Mr. SueeHan. Well, aren’t those the elementary principles of free 
enterprise system, supply and demand ? 

Mrs. SrerzeL. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SHeeHan. Because now you have suggested to Mr. Brown here 
that you think that you are going to need the Government to help in 
policing this industry. 

Mrs. Srerze. That is right. 

Mr. SueeHan. You admit that it is not going to be done voluntarily 
by the people themselves ? 

Mrs. Srerzev. That is right. 
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Mr. SHeeHAn. However, when you get Government help, the Gov- 
ernment can’t do it voluntarily, there will have to be some sort of 
system of fines or penalties if they don’t live up to the Government 
regulations; isn’t that right ? 

{rs. Srerzer. That is right. There has to be. 

Mr. Sueenan. Then you are really asking for a policing system? 

Mrs. Strerzex. That is right. 

Mr. SueeHan. Then you are going to run into problems because 
the whole need for a policing system is to lower production so that 
you people can make more money, but we know from our past experi- 
ence in the 30 years here—wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco—we have had 
system, but we certainly haven’t had lower production, and with all 
these controls the Government has put on in agriculture, we still have a 
tremendous glut on the market; is that not right? 

And wouldn’t that also be probably true of your poultry industry ? 

Mrs. Srerze.. If our industry took complete responsibility for the 
sale of our products, there wouldn’t be the desire to overproduce, and 
if there was a limitation of the eggs set, I don’t believe there could be 
any overproduction. And the trouble with our cotton, rice, tobacco, 
oo so on, is that we havea surplus. We still have a surplus, and we 
sti]]—— 

Mr. SHerHan. Even though the Government has put on controls. 

Mrs. Sterzex. So the Government has spent a lot of money to main- 
tain a price and to help move the surplus. That isn’t what we want. 
Let the industry itself take the responsibility of moving any chickens 
that are produced and the Government keep hands off of that part. 
And then if it is wicked for the poultry industry to limit their pro- 
duction, what about the oil industry? Is it wicked for them? 

Mr. Surenan. Well, I won’t go into that. Mr. Roosevelt is the ex- 
pert as to the oil industry. I won’t go into that except to say that part 
of the problem in the oil industry has been to conserve natural re- 
sources and that was their excuse for these oil compacts, so as to not 
glut the whole market in the sense of taking it all out of the ground at 
the same time. We were looking to the future for that. 

Mr. Brown. Would the gentleman yield for a moment at that 
point? The Chair would like to observe that there is a basic differ- 
ence between tobacco, cotton, wheat, and so forth, and the poultry 
industry. The basic source of supply in the poultry industry springs 
from some 8 or 10 or a maximum of 20 primary breeders at the Adam 
and Eve level of the production of the hens that thereby produced the 
eggs that produced the chicks. 

The basic source of supply for tobacco, cotton, wheat, and so forth, 
springs from several millions of individual farmers who produce it at 
the basic source. 

What the lady has said, and whether it is acceptable or not, but for 
the consideration of this, is that she feels that controls are more prac- 
tical with that limited source than they are with that great broad base 
of 5 million farmers like on these other products. 

Mr. Sueenan. Well, Mr. Brown, if that is true, then Mrs. Stetzel 
said before she advocated a control of the settings and she also went 
on to relate then, in response to an inquiry by you, that if settings 
were controlled, it would “cut out a lot of small producers.” 

Isn’t that what you said ? 

Mrs. Srerzex. That is right. 
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Mr. Sueenan. Therefore, as members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, we are also going to be in trouble because the minute we start 
cutting out a lot of small people, they are going to be deprived of the 
opportunity to go into the industry. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I think what she said was that it is important to see 
that in the control of the settings, the birds were made available to 
the small people and didn’t necessarily drive them out of business, 
only if the control machinery was such that it didn’t provide for such 
number of birds for the small producers. 

Is that what you said? 

Mrs. Srerzer. Yes. I am in sympathy with the United States 

oultry and egg idea that the small producer must not be crowded out 
in the process of controlling settings. 

Mr. Sueenan. Didn’t you also say that by controlling the settings, 
it would crowd out some of the small producers? 

Mrs. Srerzex. I was quoting something I read and that was not 
my thinking. Something must be done to keep from crowding out the 
small producer. Protect him by all means, instead of favoring com- 
bines which destroy the little operator. Let’s let the little operator 
have a source of chicks, be sure he can get his chicks. Limit the pro- 
duction, but find some way of allowing the little man to continue. 

Mr. Surenan. In other words, you don’t want to be in a position 
where you would recommend any plan which would create a monop- 
oly, because we always want new people to be able to go into business 
if they so desire? 

Mrs. Srerze.. That is right. In relation to what you said a little 
bit ago—— 

Mr. Brown. May I interrupt right at that point, Mrs. Stetzel ? 

You have pictured here two alternatives, as I see it. On the one 
hand, you have pictured the washout liquidation bankruptcy process 
that will be in the end result an automatic limitation on production 
that will then keep production more in line with supply and demand. 

Mrs. Stetzeu. That is the natural process. 

Mr. Brown. That is the historical process in any industry. <Auto- 
mobiles, for example, narrowed down to some 4 or 5 producers who, 
in turn, keep production in line with demand. That is a voluntary 
market-leader type of control by an industrial dynasty, so to speak. 

On the other hand, what you are asking for is an industrywide 
control or limitation on production to get it more in line with demand 
whereby the processors, hatcheries, growers, feed companies, all would 
serve on a committee which would not only boost demand, but would 
also limit production. Am TI stating it correctly ? 

Mr. Srerzeu. I had pictured it was a limitation of the hatcheries, 
and it would be a hatchery 

Mr. Brown. A hatchery operation strictly ? 

Mrs. Sterze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I wanted to get that point clear. 

Mrs. SterzeL. Mr. McMillan, with his group, has stressed the point 
that they didn’t want, for instance, hatcheries to sit on their pro- 
ducer groups and dominate the thing, and if we would have processors 
and feed mills sitting on our groups, they would dominate it just 
like they are dominating our Arkansas federation. I would want that 
to be a hatchery group. 
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Mr. Brown. But to sum it up, you feel that if the situation is cor- 
rected and when the situation is corrected, it will be through adjust- 
ments of supply to demand by one means or the other, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Sterzer. What do you mean, one means or the other ‘ 

Mr. Brown. It will either be done by narrowing the field and nar- 
rowing the field down to a very few who will then be able to adjust 
the supply, or it will be done by some method such as you propose, 
which is to have the Government step in to help with legislation 
which would enable the hatcheries to control it. Is that correct 4 

Mrs. Srerzeu. I think that we have two choices. We either must 
have a control of production through the industry with Government 
backing, or else we are going to have the entire industry owned and 
oper ated by a few integr ated groups. 

Mr. Brown. Mrs. Stetzel, thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. Back on the record. We will reconvene at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brown. The committee will be in order, and without objection 
the Chair would like to insert into the record at this point a couple 
of telegrams received from members of the poultry industry in the 
States of Arkansas and California relative to Mrs. Stetzel’s testimony. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Lone Beacu, Carir., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Brown, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
I wish to take this opportunity to express my opinion in regards to your hear- 
ing on the poultry industry. 
I no longer believe that the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation repre- 
sents the best interests of the small hatcheries. 
I wish to add my support to the ideas expressed by Mrs. Ira Stetzel that 
some form of production control is needed to protect the small hatcheries. 
JacK D. IRVINE HATCHERY. 
Downey, CALIF. 


Paris, ArK., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. CHarites H. Brown AnD MEMBERS OF SMALL BUSINESS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a banker, I feel that our small, independent farmers and poultry growers 
should be protected where they would be able to get a loan and bargain for their 
own chicks and feed. We are interested in our community and farmers, always 
interested in loans of sound nature, and will encourage better living for our 
people. We feel Mrs. Stetzel understands what she is attempting to get through, 
and should have the complete support of Congress. 

Ross Martin, 
President, First National Bank. 


Mr. Brown. The next witness before the committee is a gentleman 
engaged in the primary breeding end of the poultry industry. He is 
what would be called, perhaps, : a small, primary breeder relative to 
the other primary breeders in the industry, a very respected member 
of this poultry family. Mr. Bluestein, of Sudbury, Mass. 
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Would you come forward, Mr. Bluestein, and be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Buvesrer. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF I. BLUESTEIN, PRIMARY BREEDER, 
SUDBURY, MASS. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein, suppose, if you don’t have a written 
statement, you just start talking to us about the poultry industry, 
and give us the benefit of your experience and knowledge. 

Mr. Buvestern. On your Department of Agriculture report for 
the placement of baby chicks for developing broilers, in 22 States— 
these are your reporting States—your settings of eggs will develop 
in the next few weeks some 11 to 15 percent more chicks than the 
corresponding period of 1956. On July 6 there were 28 million, 7 
percent more. On the 13th, 9 percent more. On July 20, 11 percent. 

This is in the face of a deplorable market condition of 1956, cor- 
responding period. It looks to me like we are going to take the place 
of the hotdog in the school-lunch box. This means another round of 
lowering of the standard of the poultry farmer. No one is to blame. 
I am not blaming anybody. 

Just as an example, a lowering of the standard means that, instead 
of 1 man, his wife, and 3 or 4 children raising 20,000 or 30,000 broil- 
ers, he will raise 80,000. The hatcheryman will do all the work him- 
self. He can’t afford to hire help. 

The egg-supply flockowner will produce and work 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. All of them are reduced to peonage, at a peon’s 
wages. They call this efficiency. 

Seed costs at the present time are running around 12 cents a pound 
to produce a pound of broilers. You have a net cost that runs from 
17 to 18 cents a pound to produce the broiler. If there were no 
controls on grain, we could produce them as low as 10 cents a pound 
or even lower. 

Now, we don’t want to bring the cottongrower or the grain grower 
down to our level. That is not my purpose. I have no complaints 
with Government controls. The cottongrower in the South will get 
$50 an acre on some sort of soil-conservation plan, not to grow cotton. 
He will get $8 to $10 an acre to plant trees on that same land. He is 
looking for additional income now, or something to pass his time of 
day, so he raises chickens. An area that is looking for supplemen- 
tary income will be infested with chicken men to promote the area. 
They will thrive on the misery of that area. The Government must 
cooperate and help us if we are to survive. 

Mr. McCuxxocu. The conditions, about which you have testified, 
of course, are very unhappy conditions, and I now ask you a most 
difficult question. What do you suggest, if anything, that we do to 
alleviate or remedy or correct those conditions ? 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me, Judge McCulloch, but, before the wit- 
ness answers that question, let us clarify the record a little bit. 

Mr. Bluestein, you are a primary breeder; is that not correct? 

Mr. Buvurstetn. My firm is a primary breeder. I, myself, am not 
a primary breeder. 
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Mr. Brown. But you have a primary breeding-farm setup. 

Mr. Buvestern. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is the very source of eggs that are hatched 
that later become meat birds; is that correct ? 

Mr. Buvetstern. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the steps that are involved in that process—and 
correct me if this is wrong, please, sir—the breeder farm maintains a 
certain number of hens the year round which in turn produce pure- 
breed chicks; is that correct ? 

Mr. BuvkEstern. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. The females of those pure-breed chicks are then sent 
to multiply flocks or expansion flocks, a second stage in breeding. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Buvestern. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Then the eggs from those multiplier flocks go into 
breeder supply flocks at the final hatching stage, which then become 
meat birds. Now, is that correct? 

Mr. Buuesrern. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Now, are you a large breeder or a small one? 

Mr. BuivuestTern. Small. 

Mr. Brown. Now, we don’t want to pry into your business, Mr. 
Bluestein, but could you give us some idea of how many hens you 
maintain the year round in a normal year, or would you want to give 
that to the committee ? 

Mr. Buvrsten. Well, last year we had 27,000 breeders. This year 
we have reduced the number to 18,000. Because we don’t enjoy the 
sale of all our stock for primary stock, for the sale of supply-flock 
producers, we have made it a percentage of our supply to outside mills 
to develop broiler-chick sales so that we can keep our operation going. 
So, a certain percentage of our business is for supply flockowners 
who happen to have preference for our brand of stock. And then we 
sell some broiler chicks as well. That is to keep our operation at 
capacity. 

I don’t believe that our total sales for primary stock are a factor. 
I don’t believe they are 1 percent. However, the primary breeders— 
and there are 10 that we get reporting figures from—are also faced 
with a situation that was discussed after the last witness where just 
one ultimately will enjoy most of the business. My guess on that is 
at the present time 1 is getting 60 to 65 percent. If the trend con- 
tinues, he may wind up with 100 percent. I have no argument with 
that. That is perfectly all right with us. We are not complaining 
about it. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you don’t object if a man builds a 
better mousetrap. 

Mr. Buivestern. If he can do a better job than we can do, more 
power to him, and we are not arguing with that. We say this, how- 
ever, that he will reach a point the way the thing is going that he will 
probably be brought in for violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
or something. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Bluestein, I want to point out for the record 
here, I had read estimates on the mathematical progression that is 
involved in this breeding operation in the broiler-chick business, and 
one estimate that I read—and I want your comment on it—was that 
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each breeder hen in the primary breeder’s commercial flock can ulti- 
mately result in 4,000 to 5,000 finished broilers. 

Mr. Burstein. The productive capacity of the hen is approxi- 
mately 150 to 175 eggs a year. Some percentage of them are not 
suitable for hé itching. If the primary breeder is trying to reproduce 
from prime stock, he must be concerned with the type of eggs he 
uses. A large percentage of these eggs, therefore, are disqualified 
as being unsuitable for replacement flock. 

My guess is that a good primary breeder would not use over 120 
eggs a year out of 1 hen, so that on the basis of an average of 75 per- 
cent, he may get 80 str: aight- run chicks and he may cull those further 
and it may be reduced to only 35 pullets, females. So that is a high 
figure, 4,000 or 5,000. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Now, just asecond. Would you say 35 females—— 

Mr. Buvestrern. Out of one hen. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Now, by quick multiplication, which would have to be verified 
by a mathematician, that figures 630,000 hens for multiplier flocks 
from the 18,000 hens that a primary breeder might have on hand. 

Now, the 630,000 multiplier hens will in turn produce how many 
eges each ¢ 

Mr. Buuestretn. Well, going back to that same schedule of 50 per- 
cent, he could get about 325,000 eggs a day. I have got something 
here worked out. 

Mr. Brown. Just a second, now. Let us pursue this just a little 
bit further along this line. In other words, he would get 325,000 
eggs a day, let’s say, and he would keep them in produc tion approxi- 
mately 130 days? 

Mr. Buvuesrern. He would keep them in production 8 to 9 months. 

Mr. Brown. Eight to nine months. In other words, 250 days, at 
least. 

Again, by hasty mathematical calculation, that is 81,250,000 hatch- 
able eggs, and of that amount roughly 50 percent will be females. 

Mr. Buvestetn. Of 80 million, of that is the figure we will accept, 
some 10 or 15 percent would be disqualified, and there you go back 
to your 75 percent rate of hatch. So it would be three- _quarters of 
68, or roughly 50 million chicks a year. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me, sir. By my mathematical calculations, 





Mr. Buvesrern. Start with 80 million, and if you disqualify 15 
percent, that is generally the percentage that are thrown out, picked 
out for reasons that they are not suitable for hatching—they may be 
too small, too large, there may be a double yolk in there, a ridge i in 
the egg, or an imperfection in the egg, so that approximately 15 per- 
cent, or 12 million would reduce the figure to 68 million hatchable 
eggs, and on the basis of a 75 percent hatch, you would have about 
50 million chicks. 

Mr. Brown. Fifty million. 

Now, those birds in turn go into breeder supply flocks at the meat 
bird hatching level, and there—— 

Mr. Buvestern. Half of that goesin. Half are females. 
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Mr. Brown. Half of that. That would be 28 million hens, and 
they in turn would produce approximately well over 100 hatchable 
eggs for meat bird chicks. 

Mr. Buvestern. Oh, yes; around 120. 

Mr. Brown. 120 times 28 million is over 3 billion. The point is 
that from a very few hens at the breeder flock level, you can wind up 
with millions and billions of broilers in the end result. 

Mr. Buvesrern. Your hatching is at the present time 28 million in 
22 reporting States, 28 million a week. I have reason to believe that 
there is an additional 8 million or 9 million that are not being reported 
from the other 26 States. So that you are developing about 37 million 
baby chicks a week on a 10-week period, which is about the extent of 
the growth. You are producing 360 million broilers in 10 weeks. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the Chair would like to point out right at this 
point in the discussion that the eggs that are disqualified for hatching 
all along this breeding process line, most of them go into the table 
egg market; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Buvestern. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, going further, Mr. Bluestein, by the same mathe- 
matical progression’ which gets into fantastic numbers, the cutback of 
just a few thousand at the very source can be an appreciable cutback 
in the end result of meatbirds; is that true? 

Mr. Buvurstern. Very definitely so. 

Mr. Brown. Now, then: let me repeat Judge McCulloch’s question, 
with the judge’s permission. 

What do you think would be the best way to approach this problem 
of adjusting supply to demand in the poultry industry ? 

Mr. Buuestern. Well, here are a few proposals. Some are accept- 
able, some perhaps not workable. I am no lawyer; I don’t know the 
law. I don’t know just how far Congress can go. But the licensing 
of all breeders—now, that doesn’t mean that you require them to be 
licensed, but you simply say that a Federal license will be issued or 
granted to the breeder who can meet the following qualifications: 

Keep proper farm records, breeding records. 

Provide the proper records for statistics. 

Keep sanitary methods. 

Sell breeding stock only to those who have applied for a license, and 
have been found to be qualified. 

Keep no less than 30 family matings and records therefrom. 

This is a license to the primary breeder. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me. Keep only 30 family matings. 

Mr. Buvestern. No less than 30 family matings. 

Mr. Brown. No less. 

Mr. Buvestetn. This, so that nobody can cut in with a slipshod op- 
eration of 2 or 3 family matings, and develop competition for primary 
breeders. 

Regulate sale of their surplus hatching eggs if there be any, so that 
they are not sold as broiler egg stock to be later used as breeding stock. 

Now, that means that somebody might buy these surplus eggs, hatch 
them, and then use them for breeding stock. They buy them as sur- 
plus eggs. That is, govern that part of it so that these eggs do not 
fall into the hands of somebody who is going to keep the pullets and 
reproduce. 

And to notify the proper authorities when such a sale be made. 
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Permit the inspection of these flocks, that is, when they are de- 
veloped, the surplus eggs are developed into a baby chick, they should 
be inspected to ascertain whether they are being raised for replace- 
ments, or raised for meat. 

Now, those things the industry men know how to check. I mean, 
I can tell whether a flock is being grown to reproduce, or whether it 
is being grown to be put ultimately on the meat market. You have 
grown in 2 or 3 different ways. 

Now, when foundation eggs—very often we get a customer in 
Seattle or California that wants chicks, but we can’t ship them be- 

cause of distance and weather. In the summer we will ship them out 
by air, but in the winter we are forced to ship them by express or by 
air, so we ship only the eggs. 

That the buyer be required to sell the males so that he can’t re- 
produce and sell. 

Now, these regulations at the breeder level, that is, the primary 
breeder lev el, can best be regulated by them themselves, if they are 
willing to work together and « cooperate. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, now, Mr. Bluestein, you think that 
that should be done by the industry itself, not by Government. 

Mr. Buvrstern. I don’t think that Government should enter into 
the thing. I think Government can enact some laws, though, to put 
some teeth into the thing to help these people so they can get these 
things done. 

The industry can form—one of my other proposals is that they can 
form a poultry commission, appoint a czar, let the industry pay for 
this. Hatchery men can pay a certain amount of money to their com- 
mission to supply flockowners who produce the hatching eggs. Even 
the broiler producer. 

If they get a fairly decent price for their product, they should be 
willing to < contr ibute to a governing body within their own industry. 
The governing body of industry men couldn’t control it unless the 
Government backed them. That is what I mean by cooperation. 

Mr. Brown. Now, right at that point, getting into specifics, you 
mentioned that if the Government would help put teeth in this thing— 
now, do you mean by that that the Government would have to require 
licensing ? 

Mr. Buvrsrrry. Not require. We have a situation in our processing 
level where the Government advertises that this poultry is Govern- 
ment-inspected, has been Government-inspected. It doesn’t require 
the processor to be Government-inspected, but. the advertising has 
been done, and the public is so mindful of Government-inspected 
meat, and Government-inspected poultry, or anything that is Gov- 
ernment-inspected, that they demand it, and the result is that that 
processor who is a Government-inspected plant commands a premium. 
Ife pays for the Government inspectors in his plant. He pays for 
them. 

Mr. Brown. So in this regard, it would be your idea that the 
Government pass enabling legislation whereby the industry could 
license certain breeders, and that that license could be advertised to 
the hatching trade as cooperative breeders. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Biuestern. No, not quite. For instance, if we set up a code 
which the . imary breeder must live up to in order to obtain a license, 
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he would be the first one to go after that license, and would conform 
with the regulations. 

We speak of Arbor Acres, for example. They are the biggest at the 
moment. I don’t think that Arbor Acres—this proposition may not 
appeal to them. However, if nine of the primary breeders apply for 
this license, Arbor Acres will, I am sure. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when you get into an industry code, as you know, 
there are several industries that have codes. Codes of fair practices; 
codes of fair competition, and so forth. And the Government has not 
participated in those. Neither has it passed any enabling legislation. 

For instance, in the television and radio broadcasting industry there 
is a code that stations subscribe to and they advertise that they abide 
by the code. But the Government had no part in that. 

Now, do you think that Government legislation is necessary for the 
industry to set up this code for licensing, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Buvestern. Well, frankly, I can’t answer that question. I 
don’t know. I think the Government should, perhaps this commit- 
tee, get the primary breeders together and see how they feel about it, 
see if they will set up their own code without legislation. I think this 
is the best agency for getting them together. 

Mr. Brown. Well, may I add right at that point, if we are accom- 
plishing anything at this stage in these hearings, it is that we are 
getting different segments of the industry together to look at the whole 
picture, and I like to feel that we have accomplished something with 
that to date, because there have been some voluntary attempts in many 
quarters to cut back on production, and so forth. 

But now, to proceed further with your suggestions, the sanitary 
precautions involved and standards of quality, and so forth, do you 
feel that the Government could play a part in helping to establish 
certain rules ? 

Mr. Buvestrern. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think that those standards could or should 
include such quality requirements as maybe specifying the weight 
of an egg to be set? 

Mr. Brurstern. At the primary breeder level he is so intent on 
doing an outstanding job that he is concerned with the measurement 
and quality of his eggs. However, at the broiler hatchery level, that 
is, that fellow who is selling the eggs to the industry, I do believe that 
there should be a standard for hatching eggs. 

Mr. Brown. What do you consider 

Mr. Bivurstrern. The standard should be, in my opinion, not less 
than 22-ounce eggs, and no greater than a 29-ounce egg. A lot of 
chicks are hatched during a period of shortage of hatching eggs, and 
we have had a few of those in the past 5 years, where they will put 
in an 18- or a 19-ounce egg or a 20-ounce egg. It develops a very tiny 
chick, and that chick more often than not proves to be very unthrifty 
and doesn’t have the quality of the larger one. 

It is just like putting—well, you put a hundred chickens in a pen 
of ali the various sizes when they begin, and they will finish that 
way. In fact, the little ones won’t live. They will be destroyed ulti- 
mately in some form. 

Mr. Brown. The big ones will rout the little ones away from the 
trough ? 

Mr. Brvesrern. That is right. 
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Consequently, quality will suffer when the package goes to the 
public. 

Mr. Brown. Now, to pin that down, it is my understanding that 
the general practice in the industry at the — breeding level 
is to set approximately a 24-ounce egg or larger. Is that true? 

Mr. Buvursrern. At the primary breeding level the egg generally 
is 24 to 26 ounces. That is the ideal uniform situation. 

The eggs must be well shaped. They must have a good hard shell, 
good texture, good color. You get the best results with that kind 
of an egg. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Sheehan asks, is that weight per dozen ? 

Mr. Buvesrern. It is based on weight per dozen. We measure in 
individual egg, but it is scaled so that a dozen eggs will weigh 24 
ounces. 

Mr. Brown. Is that a laborious process, checking the weight of 
eggs? Do hatcheries at the—— 

Mr. Bivurstretn. The primary breeder is well paid for it. He gets 
a pretty good price. I think you have learned something about that. 

Mr. Brown. Right at this point let us get it in the record. 

What does a primary breeder get for his chicks that he sells to 
multiplier flockowners ¢ 

Mr. Buuesrern. Well, the highest price that I have heard for pri- 
mary breeders breeding stock for meat is 41 cents per pullet chick. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is in contrast to what we heard earlier in 
the discussion of 814, 9 cents per chick at the meatbird hatching level ? 

Mr. Buvursrern. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when you sell an egg to be hatched from a 
commercial 

Mr. Buuesrern. A primary breeder gets $54 a case. 

Mr. Brown. That figures out what per egg? 

Mr. Buvestern. It is about 15 cents, 360 eggs to the case. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when in periods of depressed broiler prices the 
cost per chick fluctuates with market conditions at the hahdheny level 
that is hatching meatbirds, we heard today where it went from 14.4 
cents down to 7 cents and 8 cents. 

Now, during those periods of depressed prices, do the prices on 
chicks at the primary breeder level fluctuate greatly 4 

Mr. Buvuesrern. No. 

Mr. Brown. They remain the same? 

Mr. Buvursrei1n. They remain the same. 

Mr. Brown. The only difference, then, in the income of the pri- 
mary breeder is that he might have less volume ? 

Mr. Biusrstern. Well, that is correct. 

Now, last year we set up so many primary breeders for sale of these 
primary stock. We might use all of the eggs 1 month, and in another 
period we may use only half the eggs, so that the other half that costs 
so much money has to be used in some other way. 

It may be put on the table market. More often than not, however, 
it is sold as hatched and sold as a broiler chick, and it is put in areas 
where they can’t identify the type of stock, that it won’t be repro- 
duced at bargain prices. 

For instance, on your reporting figure here for—these are your own 
Department of Agriculture reporting figures. For January 1957 
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the primary breeders, the 10 reporting breeders, sold and delivered 
1,886,000 pullets, but in April they sold 3 million. That means 1,200- 
000 pullets less were sold in January. 

Well, the large primary breeders more often than not have con- 
tracts with their supply flock people who supply them and are paying 
very high prices. I know that some of them are paying $1 a dozen. 

Well, that means very expensive eggs are being put out as either 
a broiler chick or on the table market. That adds to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

A quota basis, however, would result in better management as far 
as supply is concerned. In other words, if we know that we can sell 
21% million a month, we will produce only 21% million, and you uni- 
form it. You have it coming in every week, you see. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein, in this proposal that you are talking 
about, where the industry would set up certain quotas and regulate 
its own production, you have got to start from where we are. There 
is every indication that there are too many breeder hens at the primary 
level today. In order to correct that situation, it means that primary 
breeders like yourself have to dispose of some hens in order to adjust 
this thing downward. 

Now, you indicated earlier that you had already disposed of several 
thousand. But to get it started, what would be your idea on that? 

Mr. Buursrern. Well, the period of October 1955 to October 1956 
proved that we had overproduced. That was our overproducing 

eriod. 
" We estimate that a cutback of 20 percent of these basic breeders 
should take place, and that there would be enough breeders to supply 
the poultrymen of the country, and that it would not necessarily re- 
sult in a drastic cutback of, let us say, 26 million, 27 million chicks. 

It is not personally my intention that we cut back to the degree that 
we would create a higher market, but rather a more stabilized market 
and one that would at least give us average prices and assure us a 
reasonable profit, not a high one but a reasonable one. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me right there. 

Assume there are 27 million hens and a 20 percent cutback would 
be over 5 million hens, what are those hens worth in actual cost or in 
value, considering research, and so forth, behind them, at the breeder 
flock level ? 

Mr. Buvestern. As far as the 27 million that you are talking about, 
those 27 million are in the hands now of supply flockowners. What has 
been done is done. 

It is unwieldy and difficult, and it would cost a lot of money to go 
after them. The sixty-thousand-and-some primary breeders that are 
developing these 26 million breeders, a cutback of 20 percent of those 
breeders would cost comparatively little money. 

Mr. Brown. What do you 

Mr. Buvestetn. 120,000 breeders. 

Mr. Brown. What do you figure a year? 

Mr. Buvestetn. 120,000 breeders, if some agency of the Government 
loaned the money to those that needed that assistance, and the Com- 
mission set up a higher price, perhaps, for the balance of the breeding 
stock to take care of that loss; 120,000—I set up a rate of payment for 
these fellows that you might be interested in hearing. 


Mr. Brown. We would be. 
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Mr. Buvrstern. It is understood that some loss will be suffered 
under the proposed cutback. There will be no immediate result felt 
in the industry, but, rather, this is for future stability. 

What has been done is done, and the outlook for the next 5- to 6- 
month period is not very bright. Most of the good markets we are 
now enjoying can be related to the summer season. But the fall will 
probably see a collapse in broiler prices. 

The indicated cutbacks of last spring—this is Operation Bootstrap— 
were not enough, for the hatcherymen can easily circumvent the 
shortage by using eggs below minimum requirements for hatching 
eggs. 

The time to start building toward a healthier future is the present, 
and these proposals can be made to work, if the industry and the 
Government will cooperate. 

We suggest that losses incurred by the breeder be financed through 
some Government lending agency to be made up later by higher 
breeding stock prices, by the industry itself. 

That is the primary breeders. 

We do not like to have the ugly word “control,” but, rather, call it 
cooperation. 

We would have the Government lend money to us on the basis that 
it would be returned by profitable prices. 

Hence, we suggest the following: 

That the Government pay 121, cents per week for any breeding 
stock for butcher, up to 6 months of age. Beyond that, of course, the 
bird is in pr oduction and is paying its own way. This will not all be 
lost and some of it will be salvaged. That is, the birds from the 
primary breeder’s pens could be sold for meat. My guess is that your 
average cost, based on young stock, or whatever the primary breeder 
elects to throw out, would be about ‘$1. 75. They could bring in about 
a dollar per bird as salvage. So your loss then could be roughly $0.75 
a bird. 

Kach breeder must keep records as to sufferance. It can be made up 
by charging 4 cents per pullet more when the plan goes into effect. 
We are aware some of the breeders have contracts with supply flock- 
owners, but the supply flockowner can reduce his numbers and be 
paid for his losses on the above basis, that is, the primary breeder’s 
supply flock. 

The contract-supply owner, who is supplying the primary breeder, 
will get greater production by giving his layers more room, and have 
greater profit on the basis of less birds housed. 

The hatchery man can make up the difference with higher prices 
for chicks. If conditions in the industry were profitable, we would 
not have to enact these laws. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Bluestein, your feeling, then, is that the in- 
dustry should attac k this problem at the breeder flock level ? 

Mr. Buvrsrern. They should begin at the very beginning, and then 
go along the line with the rest of them. 

Mr. Brown. When you mention cooperation between the industry 
and the Government, you are talking about working it out to where 
there is more information available. That is one factor, more accur- 
ate information. You are also talking about licensing certain quality 
standards, sanitation precautions, and so forth, and you feel that there 
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might be the necessity for some sort of Government legislation in or- 
der for it to be done; is that correct ? 

Mr. Buuestetn. Yes; yes to all those questions. 

Mr. Sueeuan. Before, when you were commenting to Mr. Brown 
about the primary breeders being licensed, were you talking about a 
licensing pact among themselves, or direct licensing from the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Buvusstern. I spoke of the processors at the present time, Con- 
gressman, and the advertising and publicity the Government has 
done toward calling poultry and meat Government-inspected, and 
creating a demand on the part of the processor for Government 
inspection. 

= Sueenan. No;Iamsorry. I think I did not state my question 
clearly. 

Before, you were talking about the primary breeders. There were 
a certain amount of primary breeders. You were suggesting that 
these be licensed. In other words, only the ones who were licensed 
could go into the business; is that right ? 

Mr. Buvestetn. Just as a comparison, a doctor has to be licensed. 
He takes a medical examination and, if he is found qualified, he 
gets a license to practice medicine. No one can practice medicine 
without a license. 

Mr. Sueenan. Therefore, you want the primary breeders licensed ? 

Mr. Buvestern. A primary breeder is a geneticist. He should be 
licensed and qualified to practice that profession. 

Mr. Sueenan. I understand that. When you were recommendin 
a particular license and talking about the industry controlling itself, 
you were also talking about Government help. What I am trying to 
find out from you is how are you recommending that this particular 
license be given, or issued or controlled? Do you have any personal 
opinions? 

Mr. Biurstern. Were you here when I put down some of the basic 
rules governing licensing of a primary breeder ? 

Mr. SHerHan. Yes, sir; I was here, but I didn’t quite understand 
who was to contro] this licensing. 

Mr. Buvestern. Well, if the Government would say that we'll issue 
a license to a primary breeder if he meets with these qualifications, it is 
to his advantage to seek that license. 

Mr. SuerHAn. In other words, this was not going to be a restrictive 
license. Anybody can get into the business that can meet these quali- 
fications ? 

Mr. Buvestern. Yes, anybody can get in. It is not restrictive; no. 

Mr. Surenan. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Seely-Brown, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sreiy-Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Bluestein, to carry forward with your proposals, do you think 
you would be able to set up a voluntary licensing program—what if 
somebody objected to getting a license and said, “Why should I get 
a license; I can set up just as many breeds as a man with a license?” 

Mr. Buvestern. I couldn’t help hearing you say earlier in the day 
that you area farmer. Do you do some farming? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Buvestern. Do you have cattle? 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. No. 

Mr. Buursretn. Do you have cows? 

Mr. Sxe.y-Brown. No; it is fruit; apples and peaches. 

Mr. Buvurstern. Well, if a man wants a cow for milking, he goes to 

a certified breeder. If you want raising stock, you look to the pedi- 
sree. If you want good stock for growing meat, like a white-faced 
Tereford, or black Angus, you go to the source, to the breeder. He 
is recognized by those people who know the industry. Anybody pur- 
chasing primary breeding stock to develop hatching eggs and adver- 
tised the fact that he has a Government-licensed flock of breeders, 
would enjoy some pretty good business, especially if his prospective 
customer is getting some protection in the form of higher prices for 
what he produces. 

Mr. Brown. Would the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. Srevy-Brown. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. I think it best to point out right here what has been 
stated earlier, that at present 10 primary breeding firms in the United 
States do 99 percent of the business. 

Mr. Sre.ty-Brown. That is just what I am getting at. 

Mr. Buueste1n. More than 99 percent. We are 1 of the 10 primary 
breeders, and I think our volume is less than 1 percent. We, however, 
would be willing to reduce our volume on that 1955-56 level to com- 
ply with a cutback. We would be willing to do it even though we are 
less than 1 percent of the primary breeders. We are a small opera- 
tion. It would insure us at least of the sale of these, and at a higher 
price. We would be very happy with it. 

Mr. See.y-Brown. Then potentially only 10 people would really 
want the license ? 

Mr. Buvestern. Oh, I would say more than that. These 10 pri- 
mary breeders are the ones that are giving you your reporting figures 
that the Government is getting for its statistics. There may be more, 
however, but they are of no consequence as far as sales are concerned. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not being criti- 
cal of your idea. Iam just trying to clarify my own idea. 

Are we going to be in the position basically of setting up a closed 
shop for people in the business now and effectively squeeze out peo- 
ple that might want to get into the business later ? 

Mr. Buvrstern. In a certain degree, you might, if you made re- 
strictions of that nature, if you put up requirements that would cause 
a fellow to go into it and invest large amounts of money to begin 
with. 

Mr. Srrty-Brown. Let me ask you this, sir: If 10 primary breed- 
ers supply 99 percent of the market, that is about—more than that. 
Now, if that market is a bad market, eventually you are in trouble; 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Buvestern. No. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do youstill go on, whether the market is good or 
bad? 

Mr. Buvestern. Pretty much. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. You have got your customers regardless? 

Mr. Buvuestern. Pretty much. Ostensibly we can expand. We can 
look for more business and not get it, perhaps. If we stay within 
bounds, we shouldn’t run into difficulty. 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. That is what I am trying to establish. Whether 
the poultry farmer in my area is making a living or not still does 
not affect your business to any very great degree? 

Mr. Buverstern. That hasn’t been the case up to now. Certainly 
the primary breeders, whatever sales they do get, they get paid for. 
They are getting their money. If that is your question: 

Mr. Brown. If the gentleman will yield, in fact it has been a 
rather profitable business; has it not? 

Mr. Buvesrern. Oh, yes, it has. 

Mr. Brown. In fact, some people have gotten amazingly rich at it 
in recent years? 

Mr. Buvestern. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Seeiy-Brown. You are making your money whether the poul- 
try farmer has a good year or a bad year? 

“Mr. Brvesrern. That is right. 

Mr. Srrny-Brown. In other w ords, there is no squeeze on you? 

Mr. Buvesrern. No. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. You don’t have to police your own operation to 
protect yourself ? 

Mr. Buvesrern. No; we don’t have to police our own operation. 

Mr. Sreety-Brown. Don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Buversretn. I think the breeders, though, are concerned with 
the welfare of their industry. I think they should be. That is why 
I am here. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Exactly. If you agree that the primary breed- 
ers may potentially have the salvation of the industry in their own 
hands, why could they not do it without anybody’s help? Just as 
a matter of their own interest in the long run. But you seem to indi- 
cate they are going to do it regardless. 

Mr. Brvuestern. They, too, are having a competitive battle of sur- 
vival. There are a few that won’t vield and are going headlong into 
ultimate bankruptcy as a result, in my opinion. 

We are approaching the same situation at the primary breeder 
level that the processor, the broiler man and the hatchery man are 
facing, which is being reduced and narrowed down to one primary 
breeder. I don’t believe if he is questioned that he enjoys that posi- 
tion himself, because he, himself, is not a primary breeder to begin 
with. He bought the basic stock and started with t] iat. We are 
probably in it, our firm, 20 years longer than he is; that is, the firm 
that I represent. 

We do know, though, that the primary breeders must go to each 
other occasionally to change and freshen their stock, and it is to our 
own interest that other primary breeders are in the business. 

Mr. Seeiy-Brown. Now, let me ask you this, sir. When we talked 
about cattle, you indicated where you and I would go if we were ¢ roing 
to buy a cow, depending upon the purposes that cow will serve. Do 
not all the various groups to which we refer—are they not in a way 
voluntarily licensed? I am not talking about healt h, but pedigreed 
stock. That is something that the industry itself has done? 

Mr. Buvesrer. That is right. In your cattle industry, of course, 
we recognize the King Ranch as being the primary breeders of good 
meat stock. In our industry, it is Arbor Acres, and everybody in the 
industry goes to the best source. Licensing these primary breeders, 
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or asking them to obtain a license, would only verify the fact that 
they have good primary stock. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. Another thing that I can see as a possible advantage 
in this thing will be accurate information. I don’t believe there is 
anyone in the industry, is there, Mr. Bluestein, who feels that the 
information as compiled by the Department of Agriculture can be 100 
percent accurate, because they are not getting reports from everybody 
involved? Is that correct? 

Mr. Buussre. Well, they are only getting reports from 22 States, 
not the 48. And, of course, the Department. of Agriculture does not 
go to the hatchery and look into the records. He will call on the 
phone and ask the hate hery man how many eggs he set, how many 
eggs were hatched. He takes his word for it. So these are arbitrary 
figures. If there are enough hatchery men banded together, they 
can give the wrong figures, and they can distort the picture. 

[ like to believe that these are true figures. I can’t accept it any 
other way. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. I am very much interested in your proposal. 
But are not all of these licenses ones that were voluntarily agreed 
upon by the doctors themselves and the lawyers themselves, and may- 
be a governmental agency on the State level gave the O. K. I am 
just wondering how Much Uncle Sam has to get into it, whether it 
would help you or hurt you if we got in. I have some mixed emotions 
about Uncle Sam getting into programs of this nature. Sometimes 
they work and sometimes ‘they do not. 

Mr. Briurstern. Well, of course, it goes further than just licensing 
the primary breeder. You now get into the proposition of licensing 
the hatchery man and requiring that he purchase only from the 
licensed primary stockbreeder. That is a requirement. He can’t 
misrepresent. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. That is a requirement ? 

Mr. Buvrstern. He can’t say he is using the stock of a primary 
breeder and then use some other stock. 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. Is that required now? 

Mr. Buvesretn. No, I say that should be required. 

Mr. Sexty-Brown. Well, when I want to buy nursery stock, I go to 
a good firm, but I am just w onderi ing. 

Mr. Buvueste1n. This is just the beginning. It goes further than 
that. 

[ think that the public, the industry owes it to the public to protect 
by buying the best primary stock. I think it is a good measure. The 
hatchery man, if he notices or sees that a primary breeder is going 
to create a basic shortage of primary stock could go out and buy any 
stock, any chickens, and produce eggs from it and sell it as a primary 
breeder’s stock. 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. Well, we just voted the other day in the 
House—I guess the Senate is going to accept it—to have compulsory 
inspection, Government inspection, of all poultry. That is without a 
doubt, in my opinion, going through. So we are now going to have 
not only the final product inspected, but we'll have what amounts to 
an inspection coming up along the line. 
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Mr. Buvestrern. Why not, if it is going to help? 
Of course, there are some dangers here. In 1955—that was the 


good year—for 6 or 7 months the poultry industry enjoyed tremend- 
ous profits. This resulted, of course, from distressful periods in 


1953 and 1954. By the time 1955 arrived, most of the broiler stock, 
the broilers that were sold, were pretty closely held. They were held 
by feed dealers and processors. By that time, most of the broiler 
growers were on a contract basis in some form. They were partially 
integrated. The profits consequently went into the hands of a few. 
That resulted in this tremendous expansion that we have now. The 
expansion came from profits made in 1955. ; 

ow, if we create a situation where it becomes a profitable business 
again, the same people may expand further. 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. That is the most natural thing the minute you 
make money, in any farm operation. 

Mr. Buvestern. Yes. However, if some laws were made and the 
industry itself does something to control it, the eggs will not be avail- 
able for expansion. There could be no expansion; only orderly ex- 
pansion. If some laws were made governing the proposition that the 
processor cannot engage in manufacturing feed, growing broilers, 
marketing his birds, and setting up retail outlets and so forth, a 
divorcement of his own integrated setup, that would help. 

There are a lot of things that you can explore here, you know. It 
can get complicated. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein, on behalf of the committee, I want to 
thank you very much for this very splendid discussion of a problem 
that is very vital to you and is very vital to this committee. You 
have been a very excellent witness, and you have given a great deal 
of thought and consideration to this problem. We shall give every 
consideration to the suggestions you have made. 

At this point in the record, without objection, the Chair would 
like to call the attention of the committee to a report issued by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association industry committee after 
a meeting on July 18, 1957. This report points up the fact that the 
number of chicks and the number of hatching eggs available right 
now sound a danger warning for a possible glut of the market in the 
fall. The committee calls attention to the report because it is indica- 
tive of the effort that the committee has made all along to get various 
segments of the industry to cut back or to slow down on this tremendous 
expansion, pending any long-range action they might take, because 
there could be serious trouble this fall. 

I would like that inserted at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Freep GRAIN—AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., CH1cAGo, ILL. 
July 22, 1957 
General Circular 8-138 


Report on Specrar AFMA INDUSTRY COMMITTEE MEETING, JULY 18, 1957 


A special 12-man industry committee which was recently formed by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association to study problems confronting the 
poultry industry held its first meeting in Chicago on Thursday, July 18. 

Due to the complexity of problems created by the rapidly expanding and 
changing conditions in the broiler, turkey and egg industries, the meeting was 
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primarily devoted to organization and preliminary discussions on the best and 
most practical ways to encourage constructive action that would be beneficial. 

The committee recognizes that a strong voluntary concerted effort is needed, 
not only on the part of feed manufacturers and dealers, but of all other segments 
of the poultry industry. The committee is very much aware that continued pro- 
duction of poultry and poultry products beyond reasonable consumer demand 
can result in prices that will be ruinous to all. 

A task force subcommittee has been appointed and charged with the responsi- 
bility to immediately start work on detailed specific recommendations and to 
present ways and means of organizing and carrying out an effective, vigorous and 
forceful nationwide campaign to voluntarily bring poultry production into a 
more realistic balance with anticipated consumer demand. 

The 12 industry men comprising the committee are as follows: 

Mr. Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City—AFMA board chair- 
man, is an ex-officio member of the committee. 

Mr. H. J. Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Paul Newman, the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y. 

Mr. W. Cosby Hodges, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Robert F. McLeod, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Dave G. McVey, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Everett Turner, the Grange Co., Modesto, Calif. 

Mr. Grattan Lindsey, Lindsey-Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. J. D. Sykes, Raltson Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. J. E. Givens, Southern States Cooperatives, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 


At the close of the July 18 meeting the committee issued the following state- 
ment: 

This committee recommends to the entire industry serious adherence to the 
report of the poultry survey committee from its May meeting. This report of 
the poultry survey committee makes it clear that present production trends 
indicate a volume of broilers and turkeys in the months ahead that will result 
in supplies greater than consumer demand, and that this will precipitate prices 
which will not reflect a fair return to the producer. 

The feed industry is vitally interested in the well-being of the broiler, turkey, 
and egg industries which today are very important factors in the production 
of economical sources of essenital foods. 

The rapid growth of the broiler and the turkey industries has created a 
condition of overproduction. To continue further rapid expansion out of 
reasonable proportion to consumption is unsound for all. It is recgnized that 
economic forces and technological developments have favored these new in- 
dustries, and that they brought many advantages and opportunities to count- 
less people and areas. Many factors contributed to this expansion which is 
now recognized as excessive. The feed industry acknowledges its part and is 
aware that immediate action should be taken by all segments of the poultry 
industry to stabilize production and promote practices which are sound. 

In order to bring about an adjustment of production which will minimize 
the danger of low broiler prices in the fall and winter months ahead, and, 
further, to develop a broader understanding of sound principles and practices 
for all concerned in this vital segment of agriculture, this committee recom- 
mends the following: 


Recommendations 


1. That placement of broilers be reduced from present rates. 

2. That financing of production facilities for increased poultry production 
be discouraged until such facilities are needed to meet an expanded consumer 
demand. The feed industry pledges its cooperation to the various Government 
lending agencies to help hold requests for such loans to a minimum. 

8. That the 1953 AFMA recommendations for sound credit and finance prac- 
tices be reviewed, and any necessary revisions made to meet present conditions. 
Special emphasis should be given to further curtail credit and contracting 
practices which contribute to overproduction. 

4. That the feed industry and all other segments of the poultry industry, 
when considering future operations, make full use of the findings and interpre- 
tations of trends that are regularly released by the poultry survey committee. 
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5. That the work of this committee be on a continuing basis. That immedi- 
ate steps be taken to promote among all segments of the poultry industry pro- 
duction and credit practices which will contribute to an overall balance between 
poultry production and consumption. 


POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Since the May report of the poultry survey committee is mentioned, and the 
overall role that this committee can play in helping stabilize poultry production 
is emphasized, we are again calling your attention to some of the pertinent points 
contained in the report of the poultry survey committee report that was issued 
on May 21, 1957: 

“Broilers.—Broiler prices from June through August 1957, are expected to be 
5 to 10 percent above the average levels so far this year. The expected improved 
summer prices will probably again encourage placements this summer to exceed 
levels of a year earlier. Such an expansion would result in market supplies 
after August, again moving above 1956 levels. Prices from September through 
the end of the year then would be sharply below the summer levels and below 
levels of the last quarter of 1956. Consumer demand during the last quarter is 
not expected to be much changed from late 1956 levels. No additional market 
strength is expected from the supply and price situation of competing meats. 

“Turkeys.—Grower prices for the 1957 record turkey crop will average 2 to 
4 cents below a year earlier. The amount of the decline will depend largely 
upon whether or not the Government buys turkeys during the marketing season. 
A record turkey crop of about 82 million birds, an increase of 7 percent over last 
year’s supply, will move to market this season. Tonnage will be up, however, 
more than 7 percent, because of the larger proportion of bronze turkeys in the 
new crop. The season’s lowest prices to growers will likely occur in the July— 
August period. Cold-storage holdings on April 30 were at a record high of 108 
million pounds, more than double the 49 million pounds on hand a year earlier, 
The bulk of these stocks will move to market by the end of summer in competition 
with a record number of turkeys te be marketed early from the new crop. 
Grower prices during the heavy marketing months should average slightly higher 
than the low period, although remaining well below a year ago.” 


COOPERATION OF ENTIRE INDUSTRY A NECESSITY 


In view of recent developments in Washington, D. C., along with growing dis- 
content on the part of certain segments of the poultry industry, it should be 
obvious to all that another siege of prolonged depressed prices, particularly for 
broilers and turkeys, could lead to action that, in the long range, would not be 
in the best interests of the industry. Through the voluntary exercise of sound 
judgment on the part of feed manufacturers and dealers, the outlook can be 
materially improved. The future of the poultry industry is extremely bright. 
It would be tragic if this bright future is jeopardized by shortsighted, short- 
range sales and financing policies and practices that will bring havoc to an 
industry that accounts for 60 percent of the total market for manufactured feeds. 

The industry committee will announce detailed plans for the launching of a 
full-fledged campaign in the very near future. Any suggestions or comments 
from AFMA members will be greatly appreciated. 


Mr. Brown. The committee will recess until 9:30 in the morning, 
in room 129, at which time we shall convene in executive session. 


(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., the committee adjourned until the fol- 
lowing day, Thursday, August 1, 1957, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBcoMMITTEE No. 6 on Foop INDUSTRIES OF THE 
Seiect Commirree To Conpuct A Stupy AND 
INVESTIGATION ON THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:40 a. m., in room 
129, Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles H. Brown (chairman of 
the ‘subcommittee ), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Brown, Evins, Roosevelt, McCulloch, and 
Seely-Brown. 

Also present: Mortyn K. Zietz, special counsel, and Everette Mac- 
Intyre, general counsel. 

Also present: Robert C. Cobb, Jr., vice president, Cobb’s Pedigreed 
Chicks, Inc., Concord, Mass. ; Joseph S. Higgins, general manager, 
Nichols, Inc.; ; Henry Saglio, president, Arbor Acres Farm, Inc.; K. 
K. Hale, Peterson ‘Sales Co.; Charles Vantress, Charles Vantress 
Farms, Inc., Duluth, Ga.; George Ellis, Indian River Poultry, Lan- 

caster, Pa.; TH. D. W eber, assistant to president, Arbor Acres Farm, 
Inc., Clastonbur y, Conn.; and Chester Pilch, Pilch’s Poultry Breed- 
ing Farms, Hazardville, Conn. 

Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, for 2 hours now, we’ve had a very inter- 
esting and most helpful discussion, in executive session, of the primary 
breeder flock situation in the broiler industry today. We genuinely 
appreciate your frankness and your forthrightness. 

Now, we would like to turn to some suggestions that have been 
offered to the committee for improving orderly processes within the 
hatchery and breeder segment of the poultry industry—and this is for 
the public record. This ] portion of our discussion will be a part of the 
printed transcript of our poultry study. 

Yesterday we had before the committee Mr. I. Bluestein, who is a 
primary breeder, and speaking personally, I think Mr. Bluestein was 
an excellent witness. He didn’t view with alarm or cry “wolf” 
or anything. He just sat there and talked to us about the poultry 
industry. 

Now, during the course of his discussion, he made some recommenda- 
tions to this committee, and the Chair would like to have your reac- 
tions to those recommendations. 

He said that he thought that it was very important, first of all, that 
this industry get more accurate information to be disseminated to the 
industry. 

Right now, he felt, and may I, as chairman of this subcommittee, con- 
cur, that I think most of the figures we are getting are not telling the 
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whole story, and they are being disseminated as the gospel truth or 
used to forecast certain future developments, when they are not really 
accurate. 

What is your opinion of that ? 

Mr. Exxis. That is exactly true. 

Mr. Hiearns. I disagree. 

Mr. Brown. You disagree? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coss. I concur in the particular report that I am most familiar 
with, because I know that the industry had alot to do with it. We were 

erhaps prime movers in getting this 10 primary breeder report pub- 
ished and that has great merit still, but the way it is being done now 
it is all wet. It happens to work beautifully. It is within 2 percent 
of the blood test figures right now on a 4-month record. But that is 
just plain coincidence. I am not a statistician but, first of all, we as 
some of the primary breeders don’t know who the 10 are. 

Mr. Higgins has a perfectly good point that there are some objec- 
tions to that if it were published. But I see no reason why a com- 
mittee cannot be set up to determine whether those 10 are—we know 
our competition. We should be pretty good judges who they might be. 

The other thing is that there should be no provision as to when they 
ship stock out of the country. You have asked this question in your 
questionnaire. Perhaps it ios been brought up before, but it cer- 
tainly is inadequate from the point of the way it stands now, and 
it might be that people will put too much faith into it and get in 
trouble. 

I am familiar with that report and other reports, and if other reports 
are similarly inadequate, then I would concur that the reporting sys- 
tem could stand a little reevaluation. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, and let me add right at that 
point that many of the reports that emanate from the Government on 
this subject are so carefully couched in phrasing and so hedged that 
they are not as valuable to the small poultry grower as they could be 
if they were spelled out more firmly. Maybe with the insufficient 
information available it is impossible to make any flat statements, but 
by the same token there is an awful lot of legal wordage involved. 

Proceeding further, it was Mr. Bluestein’s suggestion that perhaps 
it would be necessary to license all breeders, not by compulsion, but 
voluntarily license them as licensees and reportees to a central clear- 
inghouse. He spelled it out a little bit. He said that a Federal license 
would be issued to—granted to the breeder who can meet the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

First, keep proper farm records and breeding records. 

Second, provide proper records for statistics. 

Third, meet certain sanitary conditions. 

Fourth, sell breeding stock only to those who have applied for 
license and have been found to be qualified. 

Mr. Coss. What are the qualifications of the people that apply? 

Mr. Brown. The purpose of the Chair is to get your reactions to 
the suggestions. Here is a man who stuck his neck out with sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Sactio. I believe that the national plan to some extent covers 
those points as far as sanitation. 
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Mr. Brown. Does it cover accurate breeding records and statistics? 

Mr. Saeuio. If you belong to it. 

Mr. Coss. Of breeding stock, yes. 

Mr. Hicerns. Under the program, yes, sir. That is covered. And 
that was the death of the production breeders in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut, that national program improvement 
plan, for the reason that they did not—they stuck to the Government 
program and they went down the line on Government regulations and 
they went out of business by droves—the production breeders. 
their customers were taken away from them by renegades that would 
not go into the national plan and used systems of breeding that would 
not fit within the national plan and produced a superior product than 
was able to be produced under the national plan. 

Mr. Brown. Without trying to paraphrase anything Mr. Bluestein 
said, and thereby distorting the meaning, he told us that being a 
geneticist should be just as respectable as being a doctor or a lawyer, 
a registered nurse or some other profession. He stated that the 
Government does not let a man practice medicine just because he says 
he isa doctor. He has to be licensed physician. The Government will 
not let a man practice pharmacy just because he says he knows how 
to mix certain ingredients. He has to be a licensed pharmacist. 

Now, it was Mr. Bluestein’s proposal that anyone growing breeding 
stock in this industry should be a licensed operator. 

Mr. Exis. The irony of that is that Charlie Vantress studied law, I 
studied agricultural engineering. I don’t know what Henry studied, 
but there is no geneticist that has ever headed an organization of 
breeding in this country that I know of. 

Mr. Brown. Let me be fair with Mr. Bluestein right at that point. 
He was not meaning that the geneticist has to run the business or 
anything like that. He was talking about the profession of genetics 
which you people are engaged in, and it was his idea that a doctor or 
lawyer, a merchant or chief could qualify in the field of genetics or 
as breeders if they met certain requirements of licensing. 

Mr. Vantress. May I say a word there? The comparison doesn’t 
hold at all because in the case of your man practicing medicine that 
needs to be licensed as working on human beings, if he makes a mis- 
take, somebody, some human being suffers. We are working on ani- 
mals. If we make a mistake, we go broke. That is the only 

Mr. Brown. By the same token, do you feel that anyone who wants 
to call himself a veterinarian should be a veterinarian / 

Mr. Coss. I think the problem is one of standards. We set up the 
standards of medicine. That is a wide-open business. We don’t 
know how far we can go in genetics. I don’t think there is anybody 
that could sit in judgment on our organization. We already stated 
we get precious little help in the field of breeding, the field of meat 
breeding, from geneticists in colleges. They would probably be the 
logical people to sit in judgment. I just don’t see how—— 

Mr. Gaewn: Is this a fair statement? One of the great impulses 
toward building a very fine firm in this field, Arbor Acres, is that it 
passed a standard on one occasion in the Chicken of Tomorrow contest, 
and that was one of the great influences in the building of that busi- 
ness. Isthata fair statement, Mr. Saglio? 

Mr. Sacuio. That was a big help at the start. 
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Mr. Brown. So in the beginning there was a standard in the public 
mind but not spelled out by law. 

Mr. Szety-Brown. There was a self-created standard. 

Mr. Sacuio. I think what that did more than anything else was it 
brought to the attention of the people that was such a bird out in the 
field. 

Mr. Wesner. It still refers to your better mousetrap theory. 

Mr. Pitcu. The idea is he had to sell a lot of stock before he got into 
that contest and through those sales had to support the work that 
put that bird up there. 

Now, if he wasn’t permitted to do that before, to sell stock before 
he put that bird up there, if he had to pass a standard up there before 
he could have a breeder and sell breeder stock, he wouldn’t be here 
today, unless he had a different way of doing it. 

Mr. Brown. I want the record to show that no one on this committee 
is promoting any ideas on this subject. But we should think out loud 
and explore every possibility. Suppose it were possible for anyone 
who wanted to get into the field to start his experimentations and his 
development breeding but not to get them into the regular market 
channels in the United States. Would that be possible? 

Mr. Pitcu. I wouldn’t be in favor. I think the thing ought to be 
left open for any breeder that is good enough. 

Mr. Coss. We are already in a serious problem, not having enough 
breeders. I am concerned about the thing from the point of view of 
blood tests, and so forth, as well as just the fact that the thing is in 
danger of becoming somewhat monopolistic. 

Mr. Seeiy-Brown. If your own competitive practices in fact are 
the compelling reasons why you maintain the high standards that you 
do, do you believe that without those competitive factors your stand- 
ards would go down? In other words, the better the product you 
yourself have developed, the better the chances of getting your share 
of the market. 

Mr. Cors. Definitely. 

Mr. Sre.ty-Brown. If you just met an arbitrary standard set by 
the Government, you feel that that would probably be a minimum 
rather than a maximum standard. 

Mr. Coss. Definitely. 

Mr. Sreity-Brown. You can set your own standards better than hav- 
ing somebody else set an arbitrary standard for you. Is that your 
basic thinking ? 

Mr. Corp. I think what happened in the ROP where the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Exuis. There is another part in there that I think is very 
important and that is who can determine what the next breeding 
technique will be? Will it be atom variations produced genetically ? 
Will it be blood tests which they are already using? Who defines 
what isa good thing? A lot of people will start on this thing and a lot 
of them are going to fall. I think Henry wasn’t a geneticist when 
he started this and I know Charlie wasn’t and I know I wasn’t. We 
learned our genetics and we did it by the simple method of trying to 

roduce a better broiler chicken for our business. Other people want to 
ae it. The cycle is over in about 9 weeks. Because there is so much 
credit in it, there is a built-in cross-accounting system. Everybody 
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has got the answers, so this major feed company simply compiles all its 
information of how does Arbor Acres, Nickols, how do they do? They 
go in and sit and look at this thing and say well, here we are. 

So nobody is going to be fooling anybody. Back before they had - 
this Northwester which was a fake. It didn’t fool anybody. We had 
a couple of small starts during the surging stage of this thing but 
nobody fools anybody for long and the best way to introduce a prod- 
uct is to send out the chicken and the people draw them out for broilers 
and nobody is getting fooled. 

Mr. Brown. What has been the newest development in the primary 
breeding field? Was it the Vantress male? 

Mr. Vanrress. What do you mean the newest development ? 

Mr. Brown. The most revolutionary development in the field of 
recent years. Was it the Vantress male? 

Mr. Pixcu. The white chicken. I believe that is the basis—— 

Mr. Brown. Were the universities involved in that ? 

Mr. Exxis. Not a one of them. 

Mr. Brown. Were the universities involved in any development at 
all of the Vantress male ? 

Mr. Vantress. No. Zero. 

Mr. Exxis. One more point there. 

Mr. Brown. Where did the new element come from in the original 
experiments that you conducted, the new bird, Mr Vantress? 

Mr. Vantress. I converted the red model that I originally built, 
converted that into a white model. That is where the money came 
from. 

Mr. Brown. Did you import any fowl in the development ? 

Mr. Vantress. No. 

Mr. Pincu. Couldn’t we give the universities a little bit of credit 
here that some of the geneticists on the university staffs might have 
been consulted on how most economically to do some one thing? 

Mr. Exits. We developed the first white cross-bred male, or whiter. 
It wasn’t a pure white. I was in Delaware at the time and had the 
poultry department—the geneticist was very good. He said we would 
vo broke trying to do that. That was the universities’ job and we 
shouldn’t attempt to do it. I wrete to a number of geneticists trying 
to find out what we had. We didn’t know why it was white or why 
it could produce a white chicken, and we found that he could tell us 
but that was as far as he could go. He could tell us why it was white. 
Because it lacked black is the reason it was white. 

Now, this thing about the white chicken being the latest innova- 
tion, the question I want to raise on that is not a question of that. 
We have white chickens for years. White Leghorns and White Rocks 
for years. It isa question of getting a chicken that has the characteris- 
tics that are essential for efficient meat production white. In other 
words, the white is an incidental thing and a minor point as compared 
with the efficiency of cost of production. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now—— 

Mr. Prwcn. The whiteness of the specialized male and specialized 
female has been the——— 

Mr. Exuis. The white has been the apparent difference. 

Mr. Brown. Is it the consensus of the group, then, that licensing of 
breeders is impractical 

Mr. Cops. Yes. 
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Mr. Exxis. All your line people would be out of business if you had. 
to do that, a]l the inbreeding lines. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein suggested further that there be an in- 
dustry commission set up and a czar of the poultry industry that 
would provide information to all segments of the industry, and 
again without paraphrasing and hurting his testimony, it might hel 
with the promotion of consumption both at home, sales overseas, an 
might by persuasion and counsel help bring about a little self-disci- 
pline in the industry. 

Mr. Exuis. Is Mr. Bluestein a person or is that a fictitious name? 

Mr. Sacuio. He isa person. 

Mr. Brown. Incidentally, he spoke very highly of all you gentle- 
men. He said that you had won your position in the field by sheer 
ability and by a better mousetrap. 

Now, we go on on that score—you are opposed to that? 

Mr. Exxis. It has already been covered. We have very specifically 
adequately demonstrated it in the American Hatchery Federation, for 
one, which are covering this field very well. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein felt that perhaps it might be well to ex- 
plore the possibility of setting a standard for the size of hatching 
eggs. 

“Mr. Wener. The industry sets its own, depending on the available 
supply and demand. When things are tight, the egg-size minimum is 
drastically reduced. Once again, it is the human nature element. 
When we are in an abundant supply, they raise that minimum size 
and I think that is something we are going to do ourselves anyway. 

Mr. Brown. It was his opinion that the standards should be not less 
than 22-ounce eggs and not greater than 29-ounce eggs. 

Mr. Sacrio. Doesn’t the national plan take that into consideration ? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. If I can interrupt for a second, by way of com- 
parison—due to the drought, if I can get a 234-inch apple in lieu of 
my 3-inch apples, I am going to be happy. And if I couldn’t sell my 
apples because they couldn’t meet the 3-inch standards, which usually 
are fancy grade, then I would take a complete shellacking instead of 
a partial shellacking, and I am afraid we would run into an economic 
squeeze on a program like that. 

Mr. Brown. Are there any possibilities of having it on a basis where 
when the need for restricting output was great, that standard for the 
size of the hatching eggs should be at one level and when there was 
a shortage of fowl, it could be dropped ? 

Mr. Exuis. That is automatically employed now to some extent to 
the individual who is being pressed, we will say. 

Mr. Sacro. That would be a great help to the hatchery because 
then they wouldn’t feel obligated to take those small eggs. But it 
wouldn’t be to the farmer-producer. 

Mr. Coss. But that would have a way of working itself out because 
if I can’t produce hatching eggs, I am going to produce market eggs 
or else I would go out of business. That suggestion has mild possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Vantress. No; because of the different varieties, there will be 
a time when a 20-ounce egg of one variety will have more value than 
a 29-ounce egg of another variety. 

If you can set a standard like that—there isn’t anybody that could 
define that value. It has to be competed with out in the field. 
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Mr. Hicerns. The national plan has had a history of just that, try- 
ing to control it, and they met, or did meet every 2 years, and I think 
in 8 years they changed the egg size 7 times, and they have an advisory 
committee that meets on the half of the year in between and many of 
the times they have changed it in between. 

We are right in the same sort of position today. If we had this 
industry condition with eggs being short today, the demand for eg: 
they would lower the requirement, but those eggs are uneconomical. 

Mr. Cozs. They wouldn’t lower the requirements. They would 
raise the requirements to prevent the 11 percent overproduction. 

Mr. Hieerns. We had one Government agency that reverted the 
pressure as of the day 

Mr. Exuis. One other thing about this thing about egg size, there is 
nothing undesirable from the broadest standpoint of eggs being over 
30 ounce size. It is simply a question of whether they can be set. 

The other point is it is impossible to set up a time at which these 
eggs should be a minimum of, say, 22 ounces, 22-ounce size, and a 21- 
ounce size. The difference between a 22-ounce size and 21-ounce size 
is a twelfth of an ounce an egg except if it just barely makes 22 ounces, 
the next day it won’t. It evaporates that much. In transit, the eg 
will lose this one ounce. It doesn’t have to be a full ounce. It ‘oud 
be a fraction of an ounce. So you could weight it at the farm and 
then have it delivered at the hatchery and when it arrived—the eggs 
with 22-ounce weight at the farm will be 21 at the hatchery. Then 
he checks on the thing and it would be impossible. Any time we start 
putting up regulations without a way of enforcing them, then we are 
just in trouble. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Bluestein went on to say: 





The time to start building toward a healthier future is the present, and these 
proposals can be made to work if the industry and the Government will cooperate. 
We suggest that any losses incurred by the breeder be financed through some 
Government lending agency to be made up later by higher breeding stock prices 
by the industry itself. 

Now, it was mentioned earlier in informal discussions with the com- 
mittee that if the Government is going to play any role at all in trying 
to adjust the poultry industry, the overproduction problems, that more 
could be accomplished by taking hens out of production than could 
be accomplished by buying eggs at the market level. Do you concur 
in that, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sacuio. Yes. 

Mr. Exis. There is one bad point there. What we do then is shift 
the responsibility to the flockowner. In other words, when a flock- 
owner puts in eggs to produce chicks for a hatchery, then the hatchery, 
usually, if he wants to stay in business, either takes those eggs or pays 
some premium on them. When he tells the flockowner, you go in and 
sell your flocks, he has put the financial responsibility on the flock- 
owner and it may be an individual one rather than collectively, or he 
says, you put 20 percent of your hens on the market. In either case 
he has put the responsibility back on the flockowner. 

Mr. Brown. Could that not be worked out, though, by the price 
paid by the Government, in that surplus removal payment? : 

Mr. Ex.is. The Government is going to pay for this removal thing? 

Mr. Brown. The Government bought $15 million worth of the eggs 
last year and it didn’t even make a dent in this market situation. 
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Mr. Piicu. It is better to buy that many fowl. 

Mr. Brown. If they had bought that many fowl, even if they had 
paid a premium for a breeding bird, and in many phases of agricul- 
cae a good breeding heifer, or a good registered hog, moves through 
market channels at a ‘premium, the Government might have been wiser, 
do you think, to have paid a premium for breeding stock and bought at 

the fowl level instead of buying eggs? 

Mr. Coss. That wouldn’t have helped the egg markets. 

Mr. Hicerns. May I interrupt there? I would like to make this 
point. The Government bought eggs and supported the egg market 
when we should have had a lower egg price to prevent the expansion 
that has taken place since they bought those eggs. The fact that the 
Government bought the eggs created expansion. It put a stabilizer, 
helped us sel] breeding stock. 

Now, if you buy fowl you are going to increase our sales and you 
are just going to leapfrog it along. if you buy apples this year, he 
1s going to put in more apple trees because he thinks you might do it 
again next year. 

Mr. Brown. Let me point out one difference right there, and I ap- 
preciate so well the truth in the theory that you expound, but there is 
one difference. Some 10 primary breeders in this industry now do 
almost all of the business. ‘The 10 are the source. You, gentlemen, 
represent the bulk of that 10. Now, you are all over 21. You all 
recognize that the health of this industry, the future of it, requires 
you to exercise good judgment and to be thinking of the future as well 
as the present. Now, if you were dealing with a million orchardists 
or a million wheatgrowers, or 5 million corngrowers, or something, 
then you would have a real problem, if the Government did something 
like this, as a one-shot temporary measure. 

But, now, surely, you gentlemen are responsible enough that you 
would recognize it as just a temporary action to help your industry, 
would you not? 

Mr. Corps. Did I understand that you would plan to buy simply our 
fowl from the 10 major breeders and buy our pedigreed stock or our 
breeding stock, or from our customers who overpurchased from us? 
Are you planning to buy it from them? 

Mr. Brown. Last year it would have had to involve both, if I read 
these confidential figures correctly. 

Mr. Hicerns. I think, first of all, you have overplayed our im- 
portance. We like to think we are important but we are not that 
important. 

Mr. Vantress. I would like to go on record as opposing that sort of 
thing very vigorously. 

Mr. Brown. Would you give us your reasons, Mr. Vantress 

Mr. Vanrress. Because it would only tend to leapfrog this and 
whatever you do to help a situation at the present time, you are going 
to have a problem for later. 

Mr. Brown. Then by the same token you were as vigorously op- 
posed, or maybe more vigorously opposed, to the Gov ernment. pur- 
chasing $15 million worth of eggs, were you not ? 

Mr. Vantress. Yes. 

Mr. Hieerns. I am on record as saying the same thing. If we cut 
back, if we come back here to the 10 leading breeders, if they cut back, 
the reproduction and other breeders, they are going to buy the stock. 
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We cut back; we figured the fall of 1956 was going to be a “stinker.” 
And Nichols, Inc., had, I believe, around 12 percent less stock avail- 
able from August, September, October, and November, than we had 
the previous year. We missed it. 

Now, there is one other point, too. Our production is geared up 
now. Our birds are out there growing all day. We can’t control 
our production until after next March because the birds are out there. 
We are on an 18-months cycle. No, sir; 1 am opposed to the Govern- 
ment. You do nothing but add fuel to our expansion program if you 
step in, and I will point out the turkey districts. 

Mr. Brown. Did you register those complaints with the Govern- 
ment when they started this egg purchasing program last year? 

Mr. Hicerns. I doubt if we did. We probably tried to stay as 
far 

Mr. Brown. Did anyone in this room register any complaints? 

Let the record show that the answer is “No.” 

Mr, Exxis. Only 5 percent of the eggs produced in the United States, 
approximately that, are meat-type eggs and, generally, are not con- 
sidered in most of these Government purchasing programs. 

Mr. Brown. On that score, let the record say that that figure has 
been used quite a bit around Washington recently in calculating the 
egg market and I, personally, have dug into it thoroughly with pri- 
vate conferences with the Department of Agriculture statisticians, 
and with 1 or 2 breeders, and as far as I can determine, no one knows 
how many eggs are being produced because the one unknown element 
is that no one knows how much second generation breeding is going on 
in the broiler industry and how many of those eggs are going into the 
table egg market. 

Mr. Exxis. There never will be any way of knowing exactly the 
number of birds, but one of the points that I thought should be brought 
up along this point of information, is that that has been a moving 
thing. 

For instance, had this meeting been held 2 years ago, there would 
have been some other people here whose impact is not felt today. It 
was felt 2 years ago. Some of those names are included now as pri- 
mary breeders. George’s point is a good one. If it is not included 
now, it is another factor. And, also, there was more inbreeding dur- 
ing periods of surplus than this period of surplus. But I am quite 
confident—I concur with other people here that the incidence of 
inbreeding is a very small percentage of our present hatching egg 
production; reproduction is a very small percentage of our national 
paoenat ion. I think, for all practical purposes, we should use those 

gures because at the present production now for comparative pur- 
poses, they are dangerous because, as I say, we don’t know. 

There is a fairly large breeder in Georgia who is no longer any real 
factor, and there have been others. How do you know where we stand 
on those? Also there have been more reproduction in good years than 
bad. There is not much comparison of the finished product, you see, 
plus the unavailability of the kind of breeding stock they want to buy. 

But as far as the actual figures that I used today, I believe that they 
are substantially correct and there will be errors in the market egg 
placements, too. There is no way to be entirely accurate. 

_Mr. Brown. In summary, is it a fair statement that after 3 hours of 
discussion this morning, you gentlemen feel that the Government 
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should not take any action at all in this industry problem at the 
moment ? 

Mr. Vanrress. Personally, maybe not in the official record, person- 
ally, it seems to me that there should be a better chance of voluntary 
regulation, perhaps with Government encouragement, than has been 
the case in the past years. With integration getting on and fewer 
individuals having control of a greater amount of production, I believe 
that there could be through the better reports and better figures a 
better chance at voluntary control through whatever aids the Govern- 
ment can give to that without control or regulation directly. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you feel that the Government might 
well explore the possibility of providing more information and some 
various aids to the industry but should not get into any absolute 
controls on production or anything like that ? 

Mr. Vantress. That is the way I feel. 

Mr. Brown. Would you care to comment ? 

Mr. Hatz. I think I concur with him. If you give us more help in 
selling, that is one thing. 

Mr. Vanrress. I don’t concur on this reporting thing. I think it 
would just be so much harm at times, as much harm as it can do good. 
You can give lots of arguments why knowing exactly how much stock 
is out could be an instrument of overproduction as well as an instru- 
ment of controlled production. 

Mr. Brown. Why do you feel that, Mr. Vantress? 

Mr. Vantress. Well, the minute that—psychologically if you are an 
operator and you look at the figures and they are high, you say, well, 
the other guys are putting it in. If I don’t put it in I am going to lose 
my markets. 

On the other hand, if they are low, immediately the tendency would 
form to fill the vacuum and that increases production and there are 
just as many arguments along the line that your reporting of replace- 
ment stock can tend to overproduce as well as to control production. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exis. I feel they need all the valid accurate information they 
can get—but I qualify somewhat there— but I think that all the in- 
formation that is at hand that is fruitful can be helpful. I think we 
need to have some yardstick to govern our plans and if that informa- 
tion is valid, we will as an industry be somewhat influenced by it. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hieerns. I feel that a review and a systematic survey of our 
present reports would be good, but I do not believe that any distinct 
steps—I cannot think of any new reports that need to be had, but any 
system of reporting can stand reevaluation and I think can be im- 
proved, but I do not believe there is a major area in the field to correct 
the industry. 

Mr. Coss. I must disagree with Mr. Vantress, particularly on the 
subject of the primary breeders being a force for either good or evil, 
primarily because I think a man has a right to go bust with his eyes 
open. That is about what it amounts to, but we were pretty much in 





the dark here. Two years ago when this situation that Joe described 
in February made the groundwork for this tremendous overproduc- 
tion of hatching eggs, and I can’t help but feel, and I admit out of this 
conference, and many other soul-searching conferences we have had, 
I have no solution for it, or no combination of ideas on it, frankly, but 
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I still believe that the control somewhere along the line of hatching 
eggs is the key to the broiler industry, and to commonsense. 

I think credit restraints is an area that this committee could per- 
haps be helpful in. That is completely out of my field, and I don’t 
know what legislation or what forms that might take. But perhaps the 
main value of the committee as such, from the way I view it, is the 
fact that if you put pressure on the industry to sit down on these 
things, I believe that is the greater value. 

nae has made us come to Washington and sit down and talk about 
this thing. 

Just i: the matter of reports, I think the USDA, once they get their 
hands on the reports, tend to run off by themselves, and I think the 
industry should be an adviser in that sense, and I think frankly the 
representatives represented here who can sit down and look at in- 
tegration from the outside looking in as we have discussed it, we are 
one up in this industry, very much tied up in it, and we have a lot at 
stake, 

Consequently, I think that the representatives from this group and 
others os have so much at stake in the industry should serve on 
advisory committees looking over those reports which they have so 
far denied us. 

Mr. Saeuio. I think that Government, of course, can be of tremen- 
dous value. I was just thinking of the last report that came out on 
the stock that was placed, the one before last where there was an in- 
crease, and it was reflected in our sales. I mean, people took notice. 

Mr. Brown. But beyond reporting, and maybe exploring, would 
you be in favor of the Government exploring possible credit restraints 
in the industry ? 

Mr. Saauio. I think they could be explored. I don’t—I believe they 
would have some value. 

Mr. Brown. Are you opposed to any marketing quotas and allot- 
ments and controls by Government or industry ? 

Mr. Saciio. Iam. I just can’t see any control on production that 
would work. 

Mr. Brown. We have talked about the long range possibilities. 
Let us talk about the short range for a moment. 

The reports that have come to the committee indicate that there 
could be a serious problem this fall in this industry marketwise. Do 
you gentlemen think that there could be ? 

Mr. Extis. Ask Mr. Higgins. He has a graph here that I think 
he ought to show you people. 

Mr. Hieerns. I don’t think there is any question. I think we haven’t 
seen the half of it. That is what scares me. And we come back here 
with this idea of showing—on this graph, the red lines here mean last 
year. The black line is this year. 

Strange as it may seem, this week, after this report came out, this 
last point came out last Friday, and since last Friday actually there 
has been a strengthening in the hatching eggs. It doesn’t make sense. 
If you really want to get scared, I can’t remember facts and figures, 
but last year, the red line, these eggs here [indicating] came off on a 
19-cent market. This year we have got more than that. This market 
was a 19-cent market. You can see the spread. 

And these eggs here came off on a 16-cent market. 
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Now, you asked me if there is a possibility of an opportunity of 
having lower broiler prices this fall. This is just one area of my 
conclusion. 

Mr. Brown. That conclusion is that we haven’t seen the half of 
the problems | yet. 

Mr. Exxis. That may be the best corrective measure we ever had. 

Mr. Brown. Now, in view of that, what do you gentlemen feel you 
could do to help cushion that blow, or do you think that the blow ought 
to be cushioned ? 

Mr. Vantress. If you don’t have that blow, you are going to have 
expansion; start building those houses. In fact, they are right now 
doing that to some extent. If you went through this fall with the 
present market price, you will have houses going up all over the broiler 
belt from Maine to Texas. 

Mr. Brown. Now, on that, score, surely people in this industry do 
not have such short memories that they think that fall and winter 
market can absorb as many broilers as a summer market. Prices 
this month and last month are one-half cent higher than they were 
in the corresponding month of 1956, and the fall of 1956 was a trouble- 
some broiler year, to put it mildly. 

Now, surely the crash of last fall and winter is fresh in the memory 
of these broiler growers, of these feed companies, of these processors, 
and everybody concerned in this industry. 

The record will show just prior to today’s hearing that the Ameri- 

can Feed Manufacturers Association sent out a scare bulletin this 
month warning people about what will happen this fall if some self- 
discipline doesn’t take place. 

IT am asking this, Will you help get that self-discipline? 

You gentlemen have customers who respect you tremendously. 
They will read what you write them, and they will pay attention to 
what you say, especially maybe after you have been to Washington 
to sit down around a conference table. 

How would you feel about writing your customers a letter laying 
it on the line to them about what might happen this fall in this 
industry ? 

Mr. Exits. That has been covered in every trade magazine, every 
industry organ. That has been shouted from the housetops. All 
our papers are saying it: laying it right on the line. 

You see, the big point here that I think is the point partially made 
by Charlie, and another point here in this whole hatching produc- 
tion, determination is not made by us. It is made by the individual 
farmer on his farm. If he had a bad year this year, he tends to cur- 
tail. If he has- 

Mr. Brown. Just a second. The individual farmer on the indi- 
vidual farm—— 

Mr. Exsis. Producing hatching eggs. They are still produced in 
bulk on the farm. We come back to that point. So he is the one. 

Now, if he comes to us and he says, “I would like to put in some 
laying hens this fall,” and we say, “Well, now, maybe we shouldn’t 
do it; some other time,” then he says, “Well, that is the way I work. 
I want to put them in. If you can’t do it, I will have to make some 
other plans.’ 

Mr. Brown. Right at that point, What percent of these people 
that have breeder flocks are really just going out and putting in 
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birds, just in the fall? Don’t they all have contracts with some 
hatchery, or some verbal agreement with some hatchery? Is not the 
hatchery itself the controlling influence? 

If they told them “No; we are not putting in any more breeders; we 
don’t want you to put in but 150 instead of 200,” or maybe more prac- 
tically 1,500 instead of 2,000, don’t they really hold the whiphand? 

Mr. Extis. No; I would say no. 

Mr. Hiaarns. I would say no. 

Mr. Sacuio. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Saglio says yes. 

Mr. Prwcn. L agree. 

Mr. Hate. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Vantress. He does to a certain extent, but if he doesn’t—if the 
farmer wants to put them in, as George says, and if I in the hatchery 
try to exert my influence and say, “No; you can’t do it until next 
March,” then somebody else will come along and take his flock from 
him. 

Mr. Extis. One point of definition. I think you used the term 
“breeder flocks.” In the case of breeder flocks it is different because 
they work on a premium basis, and they do have control. That is the 
limiting or important factor. The broiler egg flock is the one that 
is the 

Mr. Brown. Every hatchery man who has testified before this com- 
mittee, and every hatchery man that has written in here insists that 
they have contractual arrangements though they are just verbal agree- 
ments with the supply flockowners who furnished them with eggs. 

Mr. Sacurio. As an offhand guess, I would say that 90 percent of 
what we sell is committed to some hatchery. Wouldn’t you say so? 

Mr. Weser. Even more. 

Mr. Sacrio. At least 90 percent is committed to some hatchery. 

Mr. Hicarns. I agree with Mr. Vantress. When we get into many 
of the areas producing hatching eggs—Missouri, Texas, Alabama, 
Georgia—if that hatchery doesn’t go along with the wishes of his 
supply flock, there is another hatchery that is willing, and they will 
just simply change from one hatchery—from hatchery A to hatchery 
B, and many times both A and B can be our customers and both just 
make a switch. Hatchery A doesn’t want to put flocks out, hatchery 
B does, and they just switch. 

Mr. Weser. We will all agree to that. 

Mr. Sacrio. But the eggs are still committed. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes. But if 10 hatcheries in Georgia said they wanted 
to curtail production, and they try to do it by asking that flockowners 
not put in their birds until 3 months later than they normally do, or 4 
months, or 5 months, they would have very poor success in being able 
to get allthat in. That is my contention. 

Mr. Coss. Again you are shifting responsibility back to flock- 
owner. 

Mr. Hieerns. The flockowner won’t do it, so he will go look for 
another hatchery that will put in birds. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but is there not a physical limitation? In other 
words, I think one of the problems in this industry is that when you 
start talking about adjusting supply to demand you keep thinking of 
100 percent cooperation. 
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Well, now, it is a normal feeling to think that if you do something 
and somebody else doesn’t, the other person is going to improve his 
competitive position. That is the normal situation. But actually 
there is a physical limitation as to what the one firm that didn’t try 
to cut back could supply in the way of additional eggs because there is 
a time element at the breeder-flock level, getting those birds into pro- 
duction to produce a sizable egg. 

Mr. Coss. I think that one of the big problems is that the hatchery 
man doesn’t make up his mind to go out of business 6 months before he 
goes out, and consequently he puts out his flocks more or less on the 
assumption that he is going to be around to take the egg. And that 
doesn’t always work out, and they are going to set up the flocks on the 
theory that they think they will need them. 

Sure, they make commitments, some of them. One of the biggest 
problems is that they make these rather firm commitments, and con- 
sequently he puts the eggs in the machine. His eggs are around; they 
have got to go in the machine. I certainly cannot see our telling our 
customers that we are not going to sell or put in the machine, that we 
are not going to sell. Our competitive position is bound to suffer. 

Mr. Brown. I can see that. 

I get the opinion that you folks won’t even want to write a letter 
to these people telling them that trouble might be ahead. 

Mr. Exxis. The big problem in this, we are talking about replace- 
ment flocks, now. Now, if we put replacement flocks in today, it would 
be 11 months from now before that first chicken reached the market, 
the very first chicken. 

In order to affect over overall production program, it takes from 
18 months to 2 years to change it. & we have to have a very high-class 
crystal ball to say, “What do I want to put in now?” These birds 
will not be allowed to produce any eggs until 7 months later; another 
month they are incubated, and our hatching production is not governed 
by that one flock, but governed by the ones that preceded it back 6 or 
7 or 8 months, and the ones that will succeed it. So our program is to 
try and “guesstimate” our requirements for eggs now for 1959, and 
that is why this thing becomes so complicated, because we have no 
idea at this stage of the game how many our competitors are putting in. 

Mr. Ex.ts. I think everyone of our customers has just been flooded 
with literature, trade journals, agricultural journals, and even news- 
paper comments by our county agents, and every possible person in- 
volved in this problem is bringing it to the attention of all of our 
customers, bringing to their attention some of the pitfalls that may 
lie ahead. In other words, there is not a one of them that is not aware 
of this situation. They are all aware of it, and I think the record should 
indicate that. 

Actually the job we are asking you to do, or at least suggesting 
that you might do, is being done right now by other people. 

Mr. Sacuio. We are doing it right now. People ask us and we 
tell them. 

Mr. Exxis. We can’t say what the situation is going to be 1 year from 
now, or 18 months from now. That isthe problem. 

Mr. Coss. We circulate to our customers a little paper forecasting 
the average. Then we average them all and send them back. Every 
one of them forecast that they were going to have trouble this fall. 
They forecast it, and we sent it back to them. 
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Mr. Pincw. Just take all the 22-ounce e right now, and say, 
“You can’t sell anything below 23 or 24.” hat would be one way. 
Cut it by weight. Stop the eggs going in. If there were some way 
you could take 5 or 10 percent of the breeders right now, that would 
help. If there were some way that you could say to get voluntary 
action, and say we will only fill our houses and keep everybody in 
business, and cut them, say, 25 percent, or 10 percent, graduate it in 
12 months, but all those things are known to the industry. 

But when a hatchery has a sale, and an order for chicks, they have 
got the eggs, the fellow has got the money, his chances are good for 
paying for the chicks, off they go. How can you stop them ? 

Mr. Brown. You nana the Government coming in and picking 
up some of these breeders and cutting down on this thing right 
now, and yet at least half the people around the table voted against 
that strongly. 

Mr. Prtcu. Ten percent of the fowl right now, and put them in the 
market, that are laying breeding eggs; only if you don’t pick those 
that have got a month to go. That would be the quickest shot in the 
arm to keep those fellows in business. 

Mr. Higerns. A shot in the arm. 

Mr. Pitcu. That is right. But you would have it now. Avoid 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Brown. When would you have it? 

Mr. Hicerns. We would lay down breeder flocks this fall. If the 
Government starts to take 23-ounce eggs, and they come out here, and 
took off 10 percent, they will immediately drop down their egg to 22 
ounces. 

Mr. Coss. I think the egg-size route has some possibilities. It 
should be further explored. 

Mr. Bluestein’s suggestion is the first time the committee has come 
in contact with that. I don’t know if they can find out whether it 
can work, but it seems to me, it is the least painful quick shot in the 
arm to be had. 

Mr. Pixcu. If the statistics were known as to the number of eggs 
that could be taken out of the smaller sizes, then you would regulate 
the number of breeders, and the possibility of regulating the number 
of birds in the house. You would have to do a lot of figuring. That 
is why more reports would be necessary in order to arrive at what 
ought to be done. 

How are you going to get them to do it ? 

Mr. Hicerns. It is too late to do anything about it this fall. 

Mr. Exxts. One of the things about buying breeders—— 

Mr. Piicu. I don’t know about that. They are going up more and 
more every week. 

Mr. Hiaerns. By the time you get through November-—— 

Mr. Prucu. If you could work past 

Mr. Brown. Well, remember January of 1957 was a pretty rough 
month in this, a carryover from the fall. 

Mr. Saatio. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Puucu. I think there is one thing that hasn’t been mentioned in 
this picture that is gaining in importance every year. You take the 
larger breeders; get into the position that in order to control their 
business or to have an access to a market or to have the confidence of 
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men who have finances, and they have arrangements and personnel, 

we are getting to the point now where they themselves through brokers 
and through hatcher y arrangements are growing tremendous numbers 
of breeder pullets, producing hatchery eggs out in the fields. 

Those hatching eggs are at the present time just like a cloud over 
the industry because the fellows that were economically unable to put 
them in, or for any other reasons the boys that were producing hatch- 
ing eggs, some of them can’t put hatching egg flocks out because they 
are financially unable to because of this cutback. 

But the financing that has been going on in the industry has pro- 
duced a situation where a tremendous number of eggs are floating over 
the industry so that these fellows can go ahead and create this over- 
production’ which is coming up this fall. There is that floating area. 

That point hasn’t been br ought out, but I think that is a point that 
is serious to the industry. It is the smaller of us who couldn’t finan- 
cially see our way clear to do such a thing, even if we had the foresight, 
and it was wrong when you knew so many others were doing the same 
thing, and I am speaking for one of the lesser breeders, because I think 
you have a product that is good, not superior in any way, but because 
of our size, and because of our lesser financial reserves, we have not 
done that. 

Those that have had those possibilities are in a position where it 
seems as though they are going to create a serious situation or have 
in the sense created a serious situation in the industry, prompted 
largely by their wanting to stay in it, and prompted largely to a degree 
by exports which have been justified in many way s, and not being able 
to foresee the whole thing. But that, at least, is another factor in 
the future that hasn’t yet been mentioned at this point. 

Now, how that can be discussed is a little bit beyond me, but I think 
it is a factor that ought to be mentioned. 

Mr. Exuis. I think there are two major points I want to discuss. 
One is this marketing of fowl which at first glance seems to be the 
ones that offer some help. As Chet points out, the ones that people 
are going to want to market are the ones that are going to market 
anyhow within a few weeks, and those birds are the tail end of their 
production; that is the reason they would normally market. 

If we move that date up 1 or 2 weeks, or maybe not at all; or if we 
simply sell the Government some surplus fowl, it is a very short 
duration help. 

So then the time comes that obviously the most effective place to buy 
the bird would be at the house. 

At that point, the farmer frequently has from $2.50 to $3 per bird 
in there, with no income in the interim. So he doesn’t want to sell that 
chicken at that time. 

Then we come back and say, how about one that is being broken ? 
Well, if he does, he will replace it with another one, or raise broilers 
or something else. 

It seems that the real crux in this thing still comes back to the 

grower, the individual grower. The grower is the person that has 
the greater amount of money invested. He has approximately 50 
cents invested in this chicken, depending on the size and area, and he 
is the person who has the most to lose, and the most to gain by re- 
conciling himself on his operation with demand. But to try and put 
the responsibility on the flock owner, or on a hatchery man or on a 
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breeder or processor or something else, I think is avoiding that, be- 
cause the person who has the most money in it has the most responsi- 
bility, and the most power. That is inevitable, and that is the area 
that is going to suffer the most when we hit a tough thing,and there- 
fore will make the necessary corrections. 

I think that anything else is just 

Mr. Brown. Fanning the breeze. 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, I hear the bells. That means a vote over 
on the floor of the House. I want to thank you very much for coming 
here. I really do. 

This has been most helpful to the committee. The committee has 
learned a lot this morning, and I hope that by looking at this industry 
through somebody else’s eyes that it might prove to be a little helpful 
to you, and f mean that. 

Mr. Vantress. May I say one word before we leave ? 

We assumed when we started off that this industry is in terrible 
shape, and I wonder if we are not talking for a minority in the in- 
dustry. I think if you got out and polled everybody in the industry, 
they would say it wasn’t such a bad industry after all. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I hope that whoever reads this record will not 
feel that we are in any way disparaging the industry or in any way 
trying to make anyone believe it doesn’t have a bright future, because 
I personally think it has one of the brightest futures of any industry 
we have. 

It is young. The consumption of poultry meat per capita is still 
not anywhere near what it will be eventually. But always in growth 
you come to periods of decision. 

I think we have reached one of those periods of decision, and I 
think that the industry might well take a good square look at itself 
right through - gap. 

Mr. Saeuro. I think any industry producing meat for almost the 
price of bread has got a big future. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, I heartily concur. 

Mr. Weser. I am very much in agreement with a remark Mr. Saglio 
made—one of the basic reasons you wanted us to come here was to 
give your committee our opinion on, among other things, do we feel 

the indus stry wants any form of Government control. 

Not only do we as primary breeders feel that we don’t, as we have 
expressed this morning, but perhaps a lot more important, our custo- 
mers in the field don’t, as obviously your committee has had a chance 
to ascertain by polls. 

Such a very small minority, and infinitesimal percentage of the 
industry people that they do, that that in itself should be significant 
to you as legislators who are trying to represent your constituents. 

i think it is overwhelmingly that the wishes of the industry are to 
grow as we are. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. And I well appreciate what you have 
said. By the same token, having been in business myself for many 
years, a lot longer than in Congress, I would caution you against hav- 
ing fear of your Government. Remember, it is yours—the people’s 
Government. 

It is here for you to use and there have been many laws passed up 
here that have helped many industries. 
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The antitrust legislation has been a godsend to a lot of industries. 
It stepped on the toes of some, but just think of the ones it has saved. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has been a wonderful 
thing for industries. The antiholding company acts. There have been 
many sound Government legislative actions. 

Don’t be so scared of your people’s Government. If someone men- 
tions that your Government might be able to help you with your prob- 
lems, don’t think in terms of all the bad things the Government has 
done. Think that there might be some good come out of it too, if it 
were done right. 

And on that note, let me thank you again for being here. I really 
appreciate it. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 


the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1957 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SupcoMMiIrreE No. 6 on Foop Inpustries OF THE 
Sevecr Commirree To Conpuct A STupy AND 
INVESTIGATION ON THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
129, Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles H. Brown (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Brown, Roosevelt, McCulloch, and 
Sheehan. Also present Mildred C. Darrow, minority secretary. 

Mr. Brown. The committee will be in order. 

Today, to make our first section of these hearings more complete, 
we have asked the Department of Agriculture to come back with us 


and to discuss some attempts that have been made at surplus removal 
in this expanding poultry industry. 


We have with us again Mr. Hermon I. Miller, Director of the Poul- 
try Division of the ‘Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture. We are “glad to have you again, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMON I. MILLER, DIRECTOR OF THE POULTRY 
DIVISION OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD C. 
LARKIN, POULTRY DIVISION; F. R. BURKE, OFFICE OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR; JAMES A. HUTCHINS, JR., FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION; AND DAVID HUME, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, POULTRY 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Mitter. I would like to introduce if I might Mr. Richard Burke, 
who is from the Administrator’s Office of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

He has a background on the general policies and so on that I do 
not have. And I thought the committee might like to have him here, 
if you get into that area. 

We have Mr. Hutchins, of the Food Distribution Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and in charge of distribution of the 
commodities purchased in the programs that we want to discuss 
this morning. 

I think the committee members remember Dick Larkin, who is in 
our program analysis group, of the Poultry Division, and dev eloped 
the background information for this program. 
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Then we have David Hume, who is Deputy Director, who is sitting 
back here, too. He has had a lot of experience in procurement pro- 
grams. He may contribute if we get into that field. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to read to provide 
some background which may lead us into discussion. 

Mr. Brown. We will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Mixer. Congress has provided the Department with two basic 
authorities to assist in stabilizing producer prices for farm products, 
including eggs. One is the general authority contained in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, and the other is the authority to pur- 
chase surplus agricultural commodities under section 32 of the 1935 
act which amended the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

In price support programs conducted under the authority of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, the Department of Agriculture announces 
before the beginning of a marketing year, its policy concerning the 
specific level of prices to producers. ‘To maintain such a price level 
the Department stands ready, either through purchases or loans, to 
accept all of the product olfered at prices which reflect the stated 
producer price level. 

Under a section 32 surplus removal program, on the other hand, 
the Department purchases competitively only that quantity of product 
for which outlets are available. There is no guaranteed or stated 

producer price level. The objective of a section 32 surplus removal 
program is to remove or divert from normal channels of trade tempo- 

rary surpluses. The quantities thus removed are limited to the extent 
of known distribution outlets. 

Now a paragraph on “Previous egg price supports.” The Depart- 
ment was obligated to support egg prices during the period from 1942 
through 1949 ‘under the so-called Steagall amendment. During this 
period the Department was required to support egg prices at not less 
than 90 percent of parity. This was ac complished through the pur- 
chase of shell eggs, dried egg solids, and frozen whole eggs. 

Although it was not mandatory that egg prices be supported beyond 
1949, the Department continued its egg price support program in 1950 
at levels reflecting 75 percent of parity. This was done to provide pro- 
ducers an opportunity to adjust from wartime production levels to 
yeacetime levels. During this final year of price support buying the 

Jepartment purchased the equivalent of 8 million cases of shell eggs 
in the form of dried whole egg solids. 

The difficult problems experienced by the Department in disposing 
of these eggs is well known. The disposition of these eggs was not 
completed until 1952 when final sales were made for export at very 
substantial loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In view of this experience, the Department of Agriculture has sought 
to assist producers in stabilizing prices under section 32 authority. 

The most recent section 32 program was the 1956-57 egg surplus 
removal operation. That pregram can be divided into three parts: 

(1) The purchase of medium-size shell eggs between September 
and December 1956. 
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(2) The purchase of large-size shell eggs between February and 
March of 1957; 

(3) The purchase of dried whole egg solids between March and 
June 1957. 

A total of 584,134 cases (30 dozen each) of medium eggs were pur- 
chased at a cost, including handling, storage and distribution expenses, 
of approximately $7.2 million. 

The volume of large eggs purchased totaled 318,714 cases, at a cost 
of approximately $314 million. All shell eggs purchased were of pro- 
curement No. 1 quality, as evidenced by a certificate issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The medium eggs purchased were delivered both to schools and to 
eligible institutions. During the period of purchase the Department 
received evidence indicating that deliveries to institutions were to some 
extent displacing normal purchases by these institutions. 

it was for this reason that the distribution of large eggs by the 
Department was limited to school-lunch recipients. Although it is 
recognized that some of the schools do buy eggs from local sources, 
there is rather clear evidence that the distribution of eggs to school- 
lunch outlets does increase total egg consumption. 

The third phase of the egg-purchase program consisted of the pur- 
chase of dried whole egg solids. On March 20, 1957, purchases of 
shell eggs were discontinued because the closing date of many of the 
schools would make it impossible for eggs purchased after that date 
to be consumed before closing of the schools. The Department an- 
nounced its intent to purchase dried whole egg solids simultaneously 
with its announcement to discontinue the purchase of shell eggs. 

The dried whole egg solids purchased are currently being held in 
reserve for use in the school-lunch program this fall. <A total of 
4,747,000 pounds of such eggs (equivalent to 475,000 cases of shell 
eggs) were purchased at an approximate cost of $5.3 million. These 
dried whole egg solids were purchased in accordance with new and 
improved specifications. The Department limited its purchases of 
dried whole egg solids to the amount which could readily be used 
during the early months of the new school year in order to determine 
the acceptability of this new type product in the school-lunch program. 

In total the Department purchases under the 1956-57 program 
were made on an offer and acceptance basis. The quantity purchased 
each week for the most part approximated the volume which could 
be used on a current basis in the school-lunch program. 

Offers were received and purchases made from independent country 
packers and other dealers totaling 76 in number. Shipments were 
made from firms located at 179 points in 22 States. The attached 
table shows the volume of eggs purchased by States. 

We will be happy to answer any questions which the committee 
members may have. 


95697—57—pt. 3——5 
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Quantities of eggs purchased by USDA under its 1956-57, sec. 32, egg purchase 
program, by States* 


[In thousands of cases] 








Medium Large | Dried 
shell shell whole egg | Total 
eggs | eggs | solids? | 

= z |———- ' elastin cciintasneel nnceiptettaieiitemcling 
ices aE eet as’ tlie Oca ali 12 
a Bag acta te coee ckapguwdenete 11 | tees st 20 
DN ct 08 Siaigasles bh werdaatntobedwos Lieeall 2 | . i Sabena 2 
eo neck Gamisncaediea tc tiinta tacit otape te wsine aoe ee 185 | 130 | SS 403 
CN, £5. 4s ce dnasetateeeonee ads F i ehkene eet 20 | 4 | 70 | 94 
ER i nnentinancdancebimns asiknedede : ee | 1 tebisigndehduansoad 1 

A Ea Oe ainenneet (3) | ; 7 (3) 
Minnesota. _- Pibathe ate. bats ee 212 | 135 | 224 | 571 

io ward cc eerie oh are --| (3) TS ae : @) 
DO hit at dis eb dda veaws onakunens pb cécubieabente 51 | 21 | 14 86 
+ oad, * a pienitchiaaaniipatiasiieniin tna ake veinbibeel id. se aceon te Rael 3 
New York- Rinckisewaandowk aaa | 16 | 1 een 17 
Ohio ‘ . st * , ‘ eae nae 9 | sedi sn iointehcval 9 
Oklahoma... aa OS ie incl (3) ue eee 14 14 
Oregon. - pied cect 4 |-- aeagds sake 4 
Pennsylvania_ dskhekhch Suiemninphe yeep nates | 1 | ‘ + 1 
South Dakota_____- ‘ - 77 Wel ccanueons 28 
a: sehr (aoe Eb sens : , ats 1 | B iippcencs nee } 2 
Jtah_. - cietwatontannss ee 10 Mis ciomeaetaeen 10 

Virginia_____- a i ; te (3) | pM iaccsth i (3) 
Washington. oe Zi asiadaiiaie 14 | DE igieRnikesed 16 
Wisconsin_.-__-_- Sikbbnesesen sue pike 15 sees 65 | 80 
EE iigsaia = homies hie pindnhiidh dings Tella 584 314 475 | 1, 373 


1 Represents the State from which delivery was made to USDA. 
2 Case equivalent. 
3 Less than 1,000 cases. 


Mr. Mirier. In addition, I have rather detailed information on 
that I reviewed with you here, who the sales were made from, the 
price and the volume. 

I will be glad to present that. I have several copies. I will be glad 
to dispose of those in whatever way you wish. 

Mr. Brown. Without objection, the Chair would like to suggest 
that that detailed information become a part of the committee’s file, 
and the committee decide what if anything should be included in the 
record. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

(The information will be found in the files of the committee). 

Mr. Brown. You state: 

There is little doubt that the removal of this quantity of eggs from normal 
market channels aided materially in stabilizing producers’ prices during the 
critical market period. 

Could you tell the committee what the price of eggs was when you 
started the buying program in September of 1956? 

Mr. Miiirr. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that the price of eggs 
actually declined during the period in which the purchase was being 
made. 

We should keep in mind that September and October are normally 
the two periods, either September or October, when our egg prices 
usually are at their peak. 

So this program was started at a time that egg prices normally be- 
gin a seasonal decline. 

Mr. Brown. I have always understood that egg prices start up 
in September and normally reach a peak around December in an 
average year; is that correct? 

Mr. Mituer. Lately the September price is normally a top price. 
We have moved back both on the months when we expect the highest 
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price and the months when we would expect the lowest price. The 
high price is normally September-October, it used to be in November. 
And the lowest price is now February. It used to be April. 

We do maintain a rather stable price from February through the 
normal heavy producing months. Specifically on prices in September 
in terms of Iowa eggs, mid- September prices Iowa grade A large eggs, 
reached a peak of 40 in mid-September and then they did decline. 

I think probably that is somewhat a seasonal pattern. 

Mr. Brown. What did egg prices go down to in December of 1956? 

Mr. Miutrr. They reac hed a low of 25, that same quality of egg. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have the previous year’s figures ? 

Mr. Mirier. It was about 47 in mid-September of 1955, and at the 
tail end of December it was back up to 47, but it dropped to 40 in mid- 
December. Then it broke in the early part of 1956 down to 30.5 by 
the end of January and then 30.5 and 34 in February. 

Mr. Brown. So during 1955, the price was either on a steady incline 
or at least relatively stable from September through December ? 

Mr. Mitier. No. It went from about 47 down to 37, in mid-October, 
and then went back up again. 

Mr. Brown. But 

Mr. Miiter. But they were back at the end—in mid-December they 
were 40, at the end of the month they were 47, and then by the end of 
January they dropped down to 30.5. It was a sawtooth effect. 

Mr. Brown. You can see what I am driving at. It is very tempting 
and very easily said of this program that, “Well, if we had not done 
this, things might have been worse.” 

Mr. Mitirer. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. In 1955, the price held fairly well with fluctuations 
from iy. Se ged to December, but in 1956 it dropped from 40 cents 
in September to 25 cents in December. During that period, the 
United States Government was buying medium- sized shell eggs to 
the tune of $7 million. What percent of the total output of eggs dur- 
ing that period do you think that the Government purchases repre- 
sented ? 

Mr. Miiier. About 1 percent. 

Mr. Brown. About 1 percent ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. You went into the surplus removal program on tur- 
keys, I believe, when you were here before. You told us that Govern- 
ment purchases of turkeys represented a higher percentage than that. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, in 1952 we bought 48 million pounds. 

Mr. Brown. I believe you said 6 percent ? 

Mr. Mruier. We purchased 6 pere ent of the farm marketings in that 
year. This past year we bought 25 million pounds out of approxi- 
mately a billion pounds, I think, which was about 2.5 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Yet the Government’s egg purchasing program was a 
smaller percentage of production. Right? 

Mr. Mutter. The reason we make the statement we do in our formal 
statement here is that the benefit of this kind of a program is its ten- 
dency to provide a stabilizing influence. We indicate we bought about 
the amount we would use; our purchases and our distribution were 
about the same, week after week. 

The reason we did that was we wanted to be able to remain in the 
market for a longer period than if we just bought a slug and got out of 
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it. There is a stabilizing influence in the mere fact that the Depart- 
ment is in there with a price commitment even though it is not a large 
volume. We think there is a benefit from that. 

Mr. Brown. Did the Government in September through December 
of 1956 offer a price higher than the going market price at the time 
on Government egg purchases? 

Mr. Miter. No. All of our purchases were on an offer-and-accept- 
ance basis. The bidders submit their bids on Tuesday and they are 
racked up or tabulated and if we can buy a certain volume we buy 
the best buy off of those offers. 

If they offer a million cases, for example, and we only buy 50,000, 
we buy the 50,000 at the point where we can make the best purchas 2. 
I should have said 100,000, instead of 50,000. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you did not attempt any psychological 
influence on the market by going in and offering the price? 

Mr. Mitirr. No. If you ‘establish a price then you have to be willing 
to take all who offer to you at that price, as our statement indicates. 

That is the difference I see between a definite price-support operation 
and a surplus removal operation. 

Mr. Brown. As I understand it, and clarify my thinking on this 
if you will, you calculated before you went in the market approxi- 

mately how many eggs you could use; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Muiter. Yes. The food distribution people that Mr. Hutchins 
represents tell us about the volume of eggs they can use over a period 
of time and week after week. Of course, when the purchases are 
made they are reviewed by them to determine whether they are in line 
with their distribution program, just the same as operating a whole- 
sale distribution organization. You buy what you can use. 

Mr. McCutxiocr. I would like to interrupt, 1f I may. Do you think 
your program st imulates the use of eggs? 

Mr. Mitier. We have rather definite evidence that through the 
school-lunch program we do effect that. 

Mr. McCutxiociu. You create that impression by your formal state- 
ment. 

Mr. Mirrer. Yes. 

Mr. McCutziocu. Do you think that the additional use which you 
have generated decreased the use of other foods ? 

Mr. Mitier. Jim would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Hurcutins. Our experience has been that it does not reduce the 
use of other foods. As a matter of fact, the donation of eggs or any 
other food is contingent on the schoo] maintaining a normal food 
budget. Although some funds may be released, the funds must be 
used for the pure chase of other : agricultural commodities, So the total 
farm produce or farm production purchases are maintained at that 
level, even though we donate in addition to that. 

Mr. McCuttocn. In other words, then I correctly understand you 
to say that if a school has a certain lunch program or menu to provide 
a certain number of calories per day and you then furnish them surplus 
eggs or whatever you call these eggs that you acquire, that their menu 
is increased by the number of c alories that will come from the eggs 
that you furnish ? 

Mr. Hurcurns. Yes, sir; that is theoretically true. Whether that 
actually happens is something else. That is however essentially true. 
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Mr. McCuttocu. Do you not think that is ultimately very im- 
portant, although it may be an abstract question now? I mean, isn’t 
that one of the main factors in determining whether or not your pro- 
gram is logical and whether or not it will do that which is intended ? 

Mr. Hurcurns. That isright. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCuttocu. In other words. we have long had the old saw 
or saying, that when we rob Peter to pay Paul our net gain is nothing, 
and as a matter of fact when Government engages In that kind of 
an activity, the gain is nothing. There is an absolute loss of some 
quantity, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Huvcnrns. Yes, sir. I think we can bear out the fact that 
through the reports that we have they will indicate that the normal 
pure chases are maintained. As a matter of fact our school-lunch pro- 
gram generates in the neighborhood of a $500-million market each 
year for farm products. ‘And the amount of money that we spend 
on commodities like eggs or these others is a very small part of the 
total money expended by the national school-lunch-program schools 
for farm products. And even with the increase in the school-age popu- 
lation, the number of children attending schools, we have correspond- 
ingly higher increase in the amount of money going into the farm 
market. 

So I think our reports will bear out the fact that the food purchases 
are maintained in spite of the donations that were made in the form 
of surplus commodities or these price-support commodities, 

Mr. McCunxocn. I presume that the Department has capable un- 
prejudiced economists who are studying these figures s, at all times, and 
not beginning with the desire to justify ‘that which has been tentativ ely 
determined upon as a plan ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuins. That is true, sir. From many angles I should say. 
We have what is known in our school-lunch program as a type A meal 
which includes certain foods, including protein foods. That meal 
pattern is continuously under study. 

In addition to these other factors that affect purchases in the pro- 
gram our desire is to determine that the heaith and well-being of our 
Nation’s children is safeguarded. 

Mr. McCutztocnu. And you are actually giving the children some- 
thing that they would not otherwise get, and the statistics show that 
their calory intake is by reason of your program increasing more 
rapidly than the aver age of the population ? 

Mr. Horenrs. That is correct, sir. That is very important, be- 
cause we have found that as the prices of the lunch rises the par- 
ticipants go down. With the food we donate it helps them to maintain 
a reasonable price that the child can afford to pay. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Do you have the results of such factual studies 
available in writing, so that it can be looked at and studied and evalu- 
ated from any other factors that I do not wish to go into this morning, 
because it would take far too long? 

Mr. Hurcurns. I think we can make that available to you for the 
committee’s study. 

Mr. McCutzocu. That is all. I believe it would serve a good pur- 
pose to make it available for the files. 

Mr. Brown. We would like to have it for our files. 

(The information will be found in the files of the committee. ) 
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For fear we do not get the tail wagging the dog right here at this 
point, no one appreciates more than I the values and the health benefits 
that accrue to the Nation through the school-lunch program, but I 
think the record should show that the school-lunch program is an out- 
growth, a byproduct of a surplus-removal program of the Department 
of Agriculture, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mitirr. As to the school-lunch program, you would not make 
purchases under this authority to supply school-lunch programs. You 
make purchases because there is a surplus of an agricultural com- 
modity that can be diverted into this unusual outlet, if I might use 
that term. 

Mr. Brown. The thing that I want to come back to right at this 
point is this, just to put “it bluntly, when the Department decided to 
go into this surplus- removal operation, why was it so timid about it? 

Mr. Miter. You mean why did we buy so lightly ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. I think there were two reasons. 

One is that, as I have indicated earlier, we know what our outlet 
was, And we had to decide whether we were going out and be aggres- 
sive and buy all we could buy and could use, Tet us say, for 5 months, 
in one slug, or whether we were going to buy and be in the market for 
a longer period of time. 

We felt the most good would be done by remaining in the market 
over a period that we saw ahead where the egg price stability might 
be helped. So we refrained from buying so aggressively that we 
would have to step out of the market because we cannot buy beyond 
the amount that can be distributed. 

Mr. Brown. I am sure you debated a long time whether to go into 
it at all? 

Mr. Mier. That is right. The main reason for that, Mr. Brown, 
is that these poultry commodities, as you so well know, have gone 
through these periods of peaks and valleys in production and price, 
and we have to consider whether you want to perpetuate a bad situa- 
tion in any program. 

Mr. McCutrocy. Can you give us the figures from September 1, 
1955, to December 31, 1955, and for the same period in 1956, for the 
record ? 

Mr. Miirer. We can for the record. I have it here by months. 

Mr. McCoutiocn. All right. That would be very quickly done— 
give it to us by months, if you will, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I can give you the data in thousands of cases of eggs 
produced on farms in the United States. You said from 195 ? 

Mr. McCutiocn. Start in September of 1955. 

Mr. Mitier. They were 11,792,000 cases in September of 1955. Do 
you want me to do this now? 

Mr. McCuttocn. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Mintzer. 12,869,000 in October; 12,997,000 in November; 13,- 
839,000 in December. And January of 1956, 14,353,000; 14,314,000 in 
February ; 16,044,000 in March. 

Mr. Brown. Just asecond. Rather than go through the whole year, 
how about jumping to September of 1956? 

Mr, Mitier. September of 1956, 12,392,000. 

Mr. McCutxocn. October of 1956 ? 

Mr. Miter. 13,500,000. 
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Mr. McCutiocu. November ? 

Mr. Miter. 14,667,000. 

Mr. McCutiocn. And December of 1956 ? 

Mr. Miniter. Wait a minute—13,569,000 was November, and 14,667,- 
000 in December. 

Percentagewise these figures are running about 3 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me, Mr. Miller, would you repeat September 
through December of 1956 ? 

Mr. Miter. 12,329,000 in September, 13,500,000 in October, 13,569,- 
000 in November, and 14,667,000 in December. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Could I ask why there is such an increase in 1956 
over 1955? Is that because you had a greater outlet for it or what? 

Mr. Mitier. You mean 1956 over 1955 ? 

Mr. Roosrvert. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. No, it is the result of a year of prosperous conditions 
in segments of the poultry industry. One see year results in flush 
production during the next year. And we had a relatively prosperous 
year, isn’t that right, in 1955? 

Mr. Larkin. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. That induced placement of pullets, which resulted in 
a larger flock in 1956. 

Mr. Roosrveit. The other question was to emphasize your answer 
to the question by Mr. Brown about the tail wagging the dog, that this 
was primarily a surplus program and yet at the same time is it not 
correct you do not buy unless you have a means of disposing of it? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooseveit. So actually in a sense the tail does wag the dog. 
If you cannot dispose of the surplus, whether you have it or it does 
not get taken care of ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Just from a hasty calculation in September 1956 there 
were approximately 600,000 cases, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Six hundred thousand cases more eggs produced than 
in September of 1955 ? 

Mr. Murr. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Assuming a normal increase in population—I mean 
assuming the population increase that did occur in that 12 months’ 
period, there would have been an increased demand for eggs auto- 
matically, wouldn’t there ? 

Mr. Miruer. I think the population increase would result in about 
114 percent. 

Mr. Brown. About how much? 

Mr. Miter. One and one-half percent. 

Mr. Brown. That would be less than 200,000 cases ? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Deducting the 200,000 from the 600,000, that would 
mean 400,000 cases, in that 1 month? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Just using that figure for 4 months, which would not 
be exactly accurate because production kept increasing constantly, you 
would have had to buy—in theory, at least—400,000 crates of eggs in 
order to perpetuate the same situation that existed in 1955; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Mitter. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Why didn’t you do it ? 

Mr. Miter. We didn’t have any outlet for them. 

Mr. McCutiocu. May we go off the record ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Brown. To continue, under the surplus removal program as 
you have outlined it, you have limited your comment in this state- 
ment strictly to section 32, I mean you haven’t brought up Public 
Law 480 which is, also, on the books ? 

Mr. Mitxer. Of course, the Department does not purchase commod- 
ities distributed or disposed of under Public Law 480. There was a 
program under Public Law 402 which is administered by ICA. There 
was ho egg program under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Brown. But you have legislative authority ? 

Mr. Mriuer. We have legislative authority but in those programs— 
maybe you better comment on that—I was just going to say on those 
programs these foreign governments, of course, have to be a willing 
government, We do not operate under those programs the same. I 
think I am right ; am I not ? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. And primarily Public Law 480 is for 
the movement of CCC inventory or commodities under loan to CCC. 
Commodities such as eggs are declared as surplus and eligible for fi- 
nancing under Public Law 480, but there were no takers seeking eggs 
to be purchased under the authority of that program. 

Mr. Brown. These other agricultural commodities, the Government 
buys them and has them, takes them over from the loan stage into an 
actual inventory stage. 

Mr. Miturr. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Once they get them, whether they have a place to put 
them or not, they have them and then they try to get rid of them. 

Mr. Miuer. You see, the Congress has said on certain commodities 
that the Department must do these things in order to maintain a spec- 
ified price level. The Congress has given the Secretary discretionary 
authority with these other commodities such as eggs to purchase them, 
but in the law there are eight points which must be considered and an- 
swered by the Secretary with regard to a price-support program under 
this authority. One of those is the ability to dispose of the product 
purchased. 

I mentioned in the statement here that we had considerable difficulty 
in connection with egg solids resulting from this; that is one of the 
problems in the discretionary operation so far as the Secretary is con- 
cerned. He has the authority to guarantee producers prices between 
zero and 90 percent of parity, but he must consider these 8 points. 
And one is the ability and willingness to keep the production in line 
with demand. And another is the ability to dispose of the products 
purchased. 

The perishability of the commodity must be considered, and so on. 
There are a great number of those things that are difficult to handle 
as far asthe poultry items are concerned. 

Mr. Brown. I can understand the differences of opinion that would 
result in a discussion leading up to the making of the decisions to go 
into a surplus removal program on perishable items. I could even 
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understand better a decision not to do it than I can understand in 
all frankness the decision just to do a halfway job. 

[ realize that—I am speaking personally now on this and not on 
behalf of the committee—once you made the decision to do it, I have 
always felt that if a job is worth doing it is worth doing right. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, you might debate on whether it was done 
right or was done wrong. Concerning the limitation I have indi- 
cated on the available outlets for the products purchased we could have 
gone in aggressively, let us say, for 1 week and purchased all that 
could have been purchased. 

I think that would have been unwise. Actually, if we bought as 
we did, so as to keep the product moving, we got the finest quality 
that could be provided to the schools. In 1952 we bought some eggs. 
We bought them in storage for delivery in the fall. We bought them 
in May and June, or June and July for delivery in the fall. There 
were a lot of headaches involved in it. It worked out all right. There 
were a lot of headaches because the quality change in eggs is some- 
thing you have to consider, 

So the question might be whether we should be in at all, as you 
say, or whether we should have been in as we were or stayed out. 

And we feel that the price of eggs in Iowa would have been down 
had the Department not been in there with this stabilizing influence. 
I think the lowest price reached was 21. And you cannot prove that 
they are right or that I am right, or that you are right or that any- 
body is right on these things. 

But it was our contention that there was a stabilizing influence 
in the market resulting from this continued being in the market by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Brown. The net result, of course, was that the price of eggs 
went on down ? 

Mr. Mier. Right. 

Mr. Brown. And in a way it does not add up to me that when 
you went in on the egg program you went in to buy the smallest per- 
centage of a total output of any operation you have ever gone into, 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Mitrrr. I am not sure about any operation. I do know that 
it is smaller than on turkeys, of course. 

Mr. Burke. We have had programs, sir, wherein the Department 
announced that they would get into a section 32 procurement pro- 
gram. The psychological effect of the announcement stabilized prices 
to the point that we did not actually secure any of the commodity. 

So when you start talking relative percentage figures it is hard to 
pinpoint it. The announcement itself sometimes does it. I might 
add to the comments. Yes; we could have expanded the program 
and given eggs to institutions and needy people. There is the judg- 
ment factor whether we are displacing normal procurement in com- 
mercial channels to the extent that we are doing more damage so 
far as the including is concerned than would be gained by any sub- 
stantial quantity being purchased just to reach a larger figure. 

Mr. Brown. I appreciate that information and that thinking. 
But now, in the milk program, the Government has acquired tre- 
mendous stocks of dairy products. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 
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Mr. Brown. I did not see anybody worrying then what they would 
do with the milk or the cheese. 

Mr. Burke. If I may answer that, that is because you were sitting 
down here and not in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Brown. Let me correct that statement and say that the worry- 
ing was done after they got them or rather, in spite of the worry, they 
went ahead and acquired them. 

Mr. Burke. Basically, as Mr. Miller pointed out, milk and dairy 
products are a designated commodity and the Secretary has no alter- 
native but to support the price of dairy products by law. 

Mr. Brown. When the Secretary elected to apply the surplus re- 
moval program to eggs, he put it in the same category with milk prod- 
ucts by his own act, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. He had the alternative of not doing it. 

Mr. Bure. He had the alternative of not buying or exercising his 
discretionary authority with respect to attempting to assist in stabiliz- 
ing prices, and he is limited to available outlets of the commodities 
acquired. He did not put in it the same category because he cannot 
procure under section 32 and store the commodities ad infinitum, if 
you will, without some known outlet. He has no choice on dairy 
products. 

Mr. Brown. As to the purchase of $7 million worth of eggs be- 
tween September and December of 1956—in that you have told us that 
the price of eggs at that point was 25 cents—is this a fair statement 
for the record: That when you went in to purchase these eggs the Gov- 
ernment, in a sense, was a competitive buyer in the market ? 

Mr. Mitier. You mean competitive so far as commercial outlets and 
so on are concerned ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Miner. Yes. I think a seller in the country would decide 
whether this is a better outlet for him than some other outlet. And 
they were feeding the surplus that they didn’t have other outlets avail- 
able for into the Department’s program. 

Mr. Brown. And you were actually trying to buy just like any 
other buyer ? 

Mr. Mitirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. From those outlets? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, yes. We would have been happy had 
prices been maintained at a higher level. I think that would be agreed 
to by everyone. 

Mr. Brown. But you did not offer to buy at a higher level ? 

Mr. Miter. As I said earlier, if we did that then we would have 
to take all comers. 

Mr. Brown. In spite of the fact that you had already set a limita- 
tion on the amount that you would buy? 

Mr. Mirzer. We didn’t tell anybody our limitations. 

Mr. Brown. But you had the limitations? 

Mr. Mirirr. We had a limitation in the back of our minds, but we 
did not give it. 

Mr. Brown. When you went in it was like any other buyer, you 
could have gotten in and gotten out at any time? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 
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Mr. Brown. You could have made your offer at any price you 
wanted to set it at, theoretically, isn’t that Tight! 

Mr. Micier. The policy under section 32 is to buy on a competitive 
basis, because of the limitations which I have explained. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I do not quite understand that. The reason given 
us for not buying at a higher level was because you have to take on all 
comers. If you do not take on all comers, you have already agreed 
that you will buy only so many. I do not follow that. 

Mr. Mitxer. What I am trying to say is this: let us say we go out 
and tell the trade, tell the country, we are going to take all eggs at 27 
cents a dozen and we will take “the eggs ‘that are necessary off the 
market in order to maintain that kind of a price. Then there is, let 
us say, a thousand different people out here that are paying producers 
27 cents a dozen. You have got to take the eggs from all of them. 
You cannot just take from a few of them. 

We could not do that under the section 32 program because the 
amount of eggs we would accumulate would be more than outlets could 
absorb. 

Mr. Roosreverr. You mean you could not make an offer at 28 cents 
a dozen for just a certain definite quantity ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Well, I do not know. We run into legal entanglements. 
We would be discriminating one against the other. 

Mr. Berke. We do not fix prices as you do under price support. To 
accomplish what you suggested there would be a situation wherein 
you would have to start an ‘allocation proceeding with respect to whom 
to buy from, and you would have insurmountable headaches. 

Mr. Brown. Let us say that the Department of Agriculture on 
September 19 went in to buy a minimum number of cases. Just for ex- 
ample, let us say a thousand cases a day, and made an offer to buy at 38 
cents. The market on the previous day was 35 cents, but the Depart- 
ment offered to buy at 38 cents. 

Under legislative authority couldn’t you have done that? 

Mr. Minter. Could we? 

o Burke. I think you raise several questions. With respect to 
No. 1, when you start talking about 38 cents, first you would have to 
mi as ‘the deter mination whether or not that was 90 percent of parity. 
I am not in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Brown. Just a second, let us answer that right off. Do you 
think it was in excess of parity ? 

Mr. Burke. 38 cents? I am not an economist. I assume it isn’t 
true, but I do not want to get into that. 

Mr. Roosrverr. An assumption that it was not. Because if it was 
not 38 cents, whatever 90 percent of parity was would be the figure. 

Mr. Brown. Right here for the record what would 90 percent 
of parity be oneggs? 

Mr. Minter. In September ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Under section 32 you do not have the authority to fix 
a pegged price and go out and make an offer as you do under the Com- 
modity Credit authority. There is no prohibition in the normal pat- 
tern with respect to price support to fix a level, as you do in cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and so forth, at a fixed figure, and take all com- 
modities that are offered to the Government at that level. 
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Mr. Brown. What you are telling us right there is that the way 
section 32 is written under present acts of Congress, and as amended, 
that there is no legislative authority which permits the Department of 
Agriculture to go in with its purchasing at a higher level than the go- 
ing market. 

Mr. Burxe. I think that is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I think it is an important point to know whether it 
is actually correct. 

Mr. Burke. I would like to reserve answer on that with respect to 
getting a general counsel’s opinion on it. 

Mr. Rooseve.r. What I am getting at is this, your theory is that you 
want to support prices and at the same time you go into a market on 
a competitive basis, naturally the fellow that wants to sell or get rid 
of what is surplus to him will come in with a lower competitive price 
to be sure that he sells. It would seem to me that the answer to that 
was for you to set slightly higher prices than the going market if you 
want to stabilize the market. If you do not have authority to do that, 
that is a very important thing. You say you do not think you do have 
the authority. I want to know. Because to me the theory under 
which you are operating I think is subject to a great deal of examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Burke. If I may say this, we should distinguish section 32 as 
a surplus removal and stabilizing program. It is not a price support 

rogram as the Commodity Credit Corporation, and it was never the 
intent that you would support prices under section 32 authority. 

Mr. Roosevetr. But the two things must affect each other. In other 
words, when you are removing surplus from the market, by whatever 
method you use, you must have an impact on the price in the market 
place for the entire crop, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Burke. Well, to put it in reverse, there are situations when the 
surplus of a particular commodity and the prices, if you will, are such 
that it becomes evident to the Department that the utilization of sec- 
tion 32 funds would, if you will, be pouring money down the drain, 
because the amount of the commodity which you would be able to take 
off the market would have such little impact on the price and the lim- 
ited outlets that you have, that some determinations are made in re- 
verse. That is you would not use section 32 money because there is not 
enough outlets to actually get in and buy sufficient quantity. 

Mr. Rooseverr. You are sustaining my point? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. It is the point I made earlier that the Department 
made the decision to go into this. They obviously felt that they had 
the means of buying enough 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. To accomplish something. 

Mr. Bourke. That was an additional factor. 

Mr. Brown. But the Department was so timid they bought just 1 
percent of the total output. And then they finally tried to prove to 
everybody that they did some good. Of course, it is one of those 
things that is hard to prove one way or the other, because the prices 
did go down. Those who say that it did some good say they would 
have gone lower. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 
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Mr. Brown. Those who say it didn’t do any good, say, “Just look 


at the prices, they sure went on down.” 


Mr. Minter. Yes. : 
Mr. Brown. I believe—and I hesitate to question the judgment of 


men on this point—but I believe that we can all safely assume that it 
was the intent of Congress that in any surplus removal program for 
the stabilization of prices that the Department of Agriculture be 
furnished the authority to go in and offer a higher price than the 
going market for the commodity . Isn't that a fair statement? 

Mr. Burke. I would have to reserve on that for the simple reason 
that Congress in establishing section 32 authority, also provided that 
there must be known outlets for the commodity. 

Mr, SHeenan,. Or that was donated by the Secretary himself? 

Mr. Burke. Or donated. 

Mr. Roosrver'’. They are donated—they are not sold. 

Mr. Brown. Right at that point you are talking about the quantity 
of purchasing. You are not talking about the price. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. That is right. 

Mr. Burxe. I do not think you can divorce the two. If you go out, 
for example, and let us say 50 cents a dozen is a fair price for eggs, 
and under section 32, assuming, raising the question you did, the ‘De- 
partment said, “We will buy eggs at 50 cents a dozen,” and we knew 
as pointed out in the testimony how much we could distribute, we 

‘annot store that under section 32—we only would be able to buy that 
quantity—that is exactly Mr. Miller’s point—that could be utilized 
in the period of time which would have been a one-shot deal and a 
very small quantity as compared to what would be offered, sir. 

Mr. Brown. But, Mr. Burke, you yourself have made the point in 
the case of lard that the psychological impact on the market that 
Government purchasing can have. 

Mr. Burke. We believe that is true here. 

Mr. Brown. No one knew except the Department of Agriculture 
how many eggs the Department was going to buy when it started 
purchasing; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Mitter. That is correct. We never did announce it. 

Mr. Brown. The Department moved into the market; they could 
have gone in subject only to the limitation of funds that they had. 
The Department could have bought eggs at any price that it wanted 
to pay for them, I believe. 

Mr. Mitier. You could debate that. I would like to go back to the 
theory behind each of these programs. I think the surplus removal 
program theory is that you have a certain supply and demand rela- 
tionship resulting in a certain price level. If you remove from normal 
marketing channels some of the supply you will create a new supply 
and demand relationship. 

You have three factors—you have supply, demand, and price. Now, 

on the price-support program you manipulate price and you take off 
the supply that is necessary in relation to the demand to effect that 
price. 
But that is not possible under the authority as we interpret it of 
section 32, and I do not know the real lingo of this; I am not a lawyer. 
We have the general counsel people for that purpose. But in this 
operation, you work on supply with the purpose of effecting a new 
supply -demand relationship that will create additional price. 
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I think there is no question but that is what happens. If you can 
take a larger volume off it has one effect. If you take a smaller volume 
off it has another effect. 

We feel that the last case of eggs is the case that determines the 
price for the mass, because if you have a distressed case or distressed 
car of eggs, it has a tremendous influence on the price. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Similarly, if you could set a higher price, and that 
was the last case, you would be bringing it up. 

Mr. Mituer. That is right. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Therefore, the thing you are trying to balance, as I 
understand your theory, is whether at a higher price you remove so 
little from the surplus that you really do not do the whole situation 
much good, or if you get it at perhaps a lower price, you get such a 
volume that you think you can do the situation a certain amount of 
good. Is that the theory? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Going back to your other question, and perhaps correct- 
ing my statement when we get into surplus situations in localized areas 
with the limited small crop of a particular commodity—for example, 

lums or cabbage or sweetpotatoes, we can visualize the surplus. e 
leer that if we take so much off the market it will bring the price up 
to a certain level. We do go in, in our field purchase and announce a 
fixed price wherein we buy the commodity, but we also know at the 
time by reason of the size of the crop and the estimated size of the 
surplus, there isn’t any question of our ability to distribute what we 
will acquire, once the price of that particular commodity reaches that 
level or above what the Department has fixed the price, so I think the 
problem we are trying to bring out here is when you have a surplus, 
the size of which is so tremendous, you cannot in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law fix a price because you have no way of knowing what 
the volume will be that will be offered, and you also know, due to the 
judgment factors by reason of the overall situation, of your inability 
to handle that surplus. 

Mr. Brown. There is one point I want to nail down. I think in the 
economic analysis that you have given of the theory behind this, I re- 
spectfully suggest that you have overlooked a very important factor in 
any price, and that is, the psychological factor. The minute the Gov- 
ernment went in and purchased eggs at a competitive price, was it not, 
in fact, official ratification of the price as it stood right at that 
moment? In other words, psychologically, it had this effect : the pro- 
ducer of eggs says, “Well now, that is what eggs are worth, because 
that is what the Government says they are worth.” 

Mr. Muir. That is always a factor. Mr. Burke brought this point 
out. Eggs, we produce, I guess, half a million cases a day throughout 
the year. Every day that is done. Cabbage, plums, some of those 
things are produced in restricted areas and you have a short market- 
ing period. So you can do something with those commodities, and 
you have different types of operation that may work well on one and 
not on the other. 

I think the one thing, as I said before, was the fact that we were in 
the market for a longer period of time was more beneficial in our judg- 
ment than we would have been if we had jumped in and taken a slug 
out, all that we could use, and then jumped out. 
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In our contacts with industry—and Mr. Brown, you know we have 
a lot of them—they are very conscious of this psychological factor. I 
have had many of them call and say, ““My goodness, man, cannot some- 
thing be done to get some different psychology in the market?” That 
is very important to them. 

I think the fact that we were in for a long period helped. 

Mr. Roosevett. There is one thing I am sure you can explain to me 
very quickly for my information. I presume looking at the chart that 
you have attached to the last page of your formal statement that Iowa 
and Minnesota are far and away the largest market centers for this 
operation. 

In the case of Minnesota it goes right straight across the board, and 
pretty much the same in Iowa. But my question is as to all of the rest 
of the States, plus the ones that I do not see here at all—is this a sound 
ratio in that area, and if so, why is it? 

Mr. Miuier. This reflects, of course, where the surplus eggs are 
produced. And it does not make any difference whether you are buy- 
ing eggs in Minnesota or buying eggs in New York City, or in Los 
Angeles or some place else on the outer fringes, the effect would be felt 
because if you do not buy them in Minnesota, they are going to be 
shipped somewhere, because there they have probably three times the 
volume of eggs per capita. Iam just using a figure. If we have a per 
capita consumption nationally of 368 which is about right, Minnesota 
may have 1,200, or 1,500 eggs produced per capita. I do not know if 
that figure is correct. And the eggs have to move somewhere. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Wait, the surplus product'con of eggs is in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the Department indicates here they bought 
in those areas, is that it? 

Mr. MiuieEr. I do not know that I would be correct in saying “yes” 
to that, but it does refleet——— 

Mr. Roosrvet. I would like to find out. Mr. Chairman, would you 
pursue that a little bit more ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Let me give you just this one figure which I was 
going to get into next. We had an egg depression in Missouri in 1956 
in the fall, and the Government purchased 480 cases of eggs from Mis- 
souri egg producers. But there were 25,288 cases of Government eggs 
distributed to Missouri schools through the school lunch program. 

We had to withstand our egg depression in Missouri without very 
much help from the Department of Agriculture, and my people do not 
like it. 

Mr. Roosevet. I would like to show more fully, and I will appre- 
ciate whatever information you can secure, the exact method in which 
this program is made, and whether it does actually reflect the difference 
in the individual States. 

I would like an explanation of that. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not know whether Mr. Roosevelt was interested 
in the prepared figures or not, but the parity figures for 1956 for eggs 
is 39 cents a dozen. That is 90 percent of parity, 39 cents a dozen, 
and for September 47.7. 

Mr. Roosrvettr. You actually bought them at what? 

Mr. Larkin. It ranged between 65 and 70 percent of parity. 

Mr. Miuuer. In October our acceptances were 38 cents, 38 to 39 
cents. 

Mr. Roosrve.r. You were way below any 90 percent ? 
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Mr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Pursuing Mr. Roosevelt’s point, if we grant the point 
that our egg exporting areas—not in the sense of exporting to foreign 
countries, but exporting to other domestic mar kets—are exporting 
these purchases made of medium shell eggs, are they in line in those 
States with the surplus egg produced ? 

Mr. Mruter. I think there are too m: uny things in that picture that 
you cannot say “yes” or “no” to that. ‘For example, you have got 
Missouri down here with none. That, frankly, I think is wonderful 
for Missouri. I think it is fine—they didn’t have to sell any eggs 
under this program. They had a better outlet than provided by this 
program. 

Mr. Brown. You do not mean to leave in the record the impression 
that you think our egg prices in Missouri were wonderful during that 
period because they were 25 cents ? 

Mr. Mirier. They were not. But I do mean to say that the sales 
for Missouri eggs must have been better than those furnished by the 
Department, that is, the outlets. In other words, they may have had 
local outlets that were better, or arrangements made with chainstores 
for better sales than provided by the Department. 

Mr. Brown. Were you in the Missouri markets offering to buy ? 

Mr. Miter. I think the best way to answer your question might be 
to explain what we do. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Mirzrer. We put out our announcements, of course, that we are 
going to buy and invite bids. Those are spread across the country 
very broadly. They are published in all of the local papers and all 
of the trade papers. We received bids which will reflect 480 cases or 
more per lot. They will give the price they are willing to sell at. And 
if a Missouri or Pennsylvania or any other seller was interested, they 
submit a bid to the Department of Agriculture. Then, of course, they 
are racked up as I indicated before and the purchases are made based 
upon the prices offered. And we do reflect local differences in our 
acceptances as would be indicated by an examination of the reports 
here. Generally, those locations will reflect transportation charges or 
costs of transportation from a point like Des Moines, Iowa, or Chi- 

cago, east or west. Because after all, if they are going to distribute 
these eggs nationwide it is better for us to buy eggs loc: ally, say, in 
Pennsylvania over Iowa than it is to buy Iowa eggs and then haul 
them in. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, Mr. Miller, when you are deciding to 
buy eggs you are primarily considering how to get a certain number 
of eggs : out of commercial market centers? 

Mr. Miter. Right. 

Mr. Brown. You were not so much concerned about balancing it 
out State by State, area by are yas not your principal reason ? 

Mr. Mriier. No; if you co back at the prices between States. 
Here is the last published report. There is a wide variation which I 
am sure you are aware of between the prices of eggs in New Jersey 
and Connecticut as compared to Iowa. Iowa is always low in relation 
to other places. 

Mr. Brown. Just assume that point without getting into specific 
statistics in the record. But you are willing to buy them to get them 
off the market at the lowest dollar of cost to the Government ? 
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Mr. Miuter. We went in to buy them on a competitive basis, and, 
of course, our operations like any other buyer, would result in buyi ing 
these which were the best buy for us. 

Mr. Surenan. Mr. Miller, that proves the point that the Depart- 
ment is doing the right thing, in my mind, because as Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Brown suggested, maybe for the Department to set the prices 
at a higher level than the market price the Department would be in a 
position of paying more than the price being offered. The taxpayers 
would then be footing the bill. And secondly, I as a taxpayer, want 
to know who the Department will pay this excess to ? 

Mr. Mitier That is right. ‘The big point there is discrimination. 
We have enough trouble at present on our offer and acceptance basis. 

Mr. SureHan. There would be discrimination, rank discrimination 
ona program like that ? 

Mr. Murier. These bidders come in and that was particularly true 
on these dried eggs were 4 points beyond the decimal as I recall, and 
they figured that fine because they are looking for this business. And 
once you get the program started, of course, they have a tendency to 
ride along at that level. 

Mr. Brown. I do not want to del: ay the witness’ testimony to get 
into any friendly argument with my good friend from Illinois, Mr. 
Sheehan. But just to make this point for the record, pursuing your 
thinking a little further, Mr. Sheehan, if you are really interested in 
the consumer getting the lowest priced eggs in the world and saving 
the taxpayer’s dollar, maybe the Department should not have bought 
any eges at all ? 

Mr. Mriter. That would have saved $16 million. 

Mr. Sueenan. I would, certainly, be in favor of that. That would 
lower our prices and enable us to buy other things. 

Mr. Brown. But the Department of Agriculture elected to go into 
a surplus removal program on eggs. 

Mr. SuernHan. To help the farmers. 

Mr. Brown. To help the farmers. Having made that decision, my 
question is, and it is all very friendly and there is nothing else in- 
tended, why didn’t they do it in such a manner and on a broad enough 
scale to accomplish the purpose they sought ? 

Mr. SueerHan. Just because, as I understand Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Burke’s testimony, they were tied up by certain other things. First of 
all, they could only buy what they thought they could dispose of in 
certain channels. And for the sake of argument, if they knew they 
could dispose of a million cases of eggs, they certainly could not go out 
and buy a million and one cases because they are bound by the provi- 
sion of section 32; are they not? 

Mr. Burke. You are correct. 

Mr. Miruer. I think we might illustrate this point, if we could use, 
say, 50,000 cases of eggs a week, and we run the program for 40 weeks, 
you have 2 million cases, I guess that figures out, which is the total 
potentiality. Well now, should you go out and buy 2 million cases 
in order to accomplish your purpose, Mr. Brown, in 1 purchase, or 2 
purchases, or 3 purchases, or should you extend this offer over a period 
of 40 weeks. 

Our judgment was that we would give the greatest benefit by remain- 
ing in the market, because of the psychological effect that you men- 
tioned, Mr. Brown. Once you jump in and get out and everybody 
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Mr. Mrmr. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Pursuing Mr. Roosevelt’s point, if we grant the point 
that our egg exporting areas—not in the sense of exporting to foreign 
countries, but exporting to other domestic markets—are exporting 
these purchases made of medium shell eggs, are they in line in those 
States with the surplus egg produced ? 

Mr. Miuuzr. I think there are too many things in that picture that 
you cannot say “yes” or “no” to that. ‘For example, you have got 
Missouri down here with none. That, frankly, I think is wonderful 
for Missouri. I think it is fine—they didn’t have to sell any eggs 
under this program. They had a better outlet than provided by this 
program. 

Mr. Brown. You do not mean to leave in the record the impression 
that you think our egg prices in Missouri were wonderful during that 
period because they were 25 cents ? 

Mr. Mitzer. They were not. But I do mean to say that the sales 
for Missouri eggs must have been better than those furnished by the 
Department, that is, the outlets. In other words, they may have had 
local outlets th: r were better, or arrangements made with chainstores 
for better sales than provided by the Department. 

Mr. Brown. Were you in the Missouri markets offering to buy ? 

Mr. Murer. I think the best way to answer your question might be 
to explain what we do. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. We put out our announcements, of course, that we are 
going to buy and invite bids. Those are spread across the country 
very broadly. They are published in all of the local papers and all 
of the trade papers. We rec eived bids which will reflect 480 cases or 
more per lot. They will give the price they are willing to sell at. And 
if a Missouri or Pennsylvania or any other seller was interested, they 
submit a bid to the Department of Agriculture. Then, of course, they 
are racked up as I indicated before and the purchases are made based 
upon the prices offered. And we do reflect local differences in our 
acceptances as would be indicated by an examination of the reports 
here. Generally, those locations will reflect transportation charges or 
costs of transportation from a point like Des Moines, Iowa, or Chi- 
cago, east or west. Because after all, if they are going to distribute 
these eggs nationwide it is better for us to buy eggs locally, say, in 
Pennsylvania over Iowa than it is to buy Iowa eggs and then haul 
them in. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, Mr. Miller, when you are deciding to 
buy eggs you are primarily consider ing how to get a certain number 
of eggs ; out of commercial market centers ? 

Mr. Mixer. Right. 

Mr. Brown. You were not so much concerned about balancing it 
out State by State, area by area—that was not your principal reason ? 

Mr. Mixxer. No; if you look back at the prices between States. 
Here is the last published report. There is a wide variation which I 
am sure you are aware of between the prices of eggs in New Jersey 
and Connecticut as compared to Iowa. Iowa is always low in relation 
to other places. 

Mr. Brown. Just assume that point without getting into specific 
statistics in the record, But you are willing to buy them to get them 
off the market at the lowest dollar of cost to the Government? 
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Mr. Minter. We went in to buy them on a competitive basis, and, 
of course, our operations like any other buyer, would result in buying 
those which were the best buy for us. 

Mr. Surenan. Mr. Miller, that proves the point that the Depart- 
ment is doing the right thing, i in my mind, because as Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Brown suggested, maybe for the Department to set the prices 
at a higher level than the market price the Department would be in a 
position of paying more than the price being offered. The taxpayers 
would then be footing the bill. And secondly, I as a taxpayer, want 
to know who the Department will pay this excess to ? 

Mr. Mitxer That is right. The big point there is discrimination. 
We have enough trouble at present on our offer and acceptance basis. 

Mr. SuHeeHan. There would be discrimination, rank discrimination 
ona program like that ? 

Mr. Mitirr. These bidders come in and that was particularly true 
on these dried eggs were 4 points beyond the decimal as I recall, and 
they figured that fine because they are looking for this business. And 
once you get the program started, of course, they have a tendency to 
ride along at that level. 

Mr. Brown. I do not want to delay the witness’ testimony to get 

into any friendly argument with my good friend from Mlinois, Mr. 
Sheehan. But just to make this point for the record, pursuing your 
thinking a little further, Mr. Sheehan, if you are really interested in 
the consumer getting the lowest priced eggs in the world and saving 
the taxpayer’s dollar, maybe the Department should not have bought 
any eges at all ? 

Mr. Miter. That would have saved $16 million. 

Mr. Sueenan. I would, certainly, be in favor of that. That would 
lower our prices and enable us to buy other things. 

Mr. Brown. But the Department of Agriculture elected to go into 
a surplus removal program on eggs. 

Mr. Sueenan. To help the farmers. 

Mr. Brown. To help the farmers. Having made that decision, my 
question is, and it is all very friendly and there is nothing else in- 
tended, why didn’t they do it in such a manner and on a broad enough 
scale to accomplish the purpose they sought ? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Just because, as I understand Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Burke’s testimony, they were tied up by certain other things. First of 
all, they could only buy what they thought they could dispose of in 
certain channels. And for the sake of argument, if they knew they 
could dispose of a million cases of eggs, they certainly could not go out 
and buy a million and one cases because they are bound by the provi- 
sion of section 32; are they not ? 

Mr. Burke. You are correct. 

Mr. Miter. I think we might illustrate this point, if we could use, 
say, 50,000 cases of eggs a w eek, : and we run the program for 40 weeks, 
vou have 2 million cases, I guess that figures out, which is the total 
potentiality. Well now, should you go out and buy 2 million cases 
in order to accomplish your purpose, | Mr. Brow n, in 1 purchase, or 2 
purchases, or 3 purchases, or should you extend this offer over a period 
of 40 weeks. 

Our judgment was that we would give the greatest benefit by remain- 
ing in the market, because of the psychological effect that you men- 
tioned, Mr. Brown. Once you jump in and get out and everybody 
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knows you got out because that is all you you can possibly use, you 
have shot your wad and you are done, and the market goes from there. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, just for the sake of continuing this discus- 
sion, I could even concede that point, Mr. Miller. But it still does 
not change my opinion that those limitations did not restrict the De- 
partment in its overall quantity of purchase. The fact that you were 
staying in the market longer, did not mean that you could not have 
bought more over that longer period. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, we had pretty good figures—unless we went into 
these other areas. Now, we did buy medium eggs for institutions, 
hospitals, and so on. But we got an awful lot of evidence that all 
we were doing was causing the canceling of contracts between the local 
institution and the local seller. So we canceled that. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Then, what you are saying, really, is that 
there was another limitation, the limitation of what you felt you could 
get rid of through the school lunch program and the program to insti- 
tutions. Now, that was the real limitation in your mind; was it not? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, I think we ought to think in terms of a net in- 
crease in consumption of eggs as the benefit we were looking for. 

I think we concluded that the institutions had contracts to buy, say, 
10,000 cases a month, and the Department sent them 10,000 cases, 
and they just canceled their local offers to buy. There was no net 
increase in the consumption of eggs by furnishing them these eggs 
through section 32. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. SuHrenan. And every small-business dealer in the country would 
vigorously protest because the Government is taking the business away 
from them. 

Mr. Murr. He did, too. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Brown, if you will turn back to page 2 of Mr. 
Miller’s statement, where, in the outline of the previous egg-price- 
support programs, the rather disastrous results with respect to the 
cost to Government—now, there was nothing to preclude the Secretary 
from using his authority under Commodity Credit and buying an un- 
told quantity of eggs, the disposition of which would be questioned. 
So you come down to a judgment factor as to whether or not you are 
going to get into a program to the extent that you are going to per- 
petuate a situation with respect to overproduction, as Mr. Miller 
pointed out, by going in with, if you will, almost unlimited resources, 
and creating an artificial market which results in a continued over- 
production of the product at a net cost to the taxpayers which is al- 
most unexplainable—and whether that type of a program or the type 
of a program where you got in with respect to attempting to stabilize 
and utilize the product, and utilize it in a good outlet, definitely be- 
comes a judgment factor. 

Now, the judgment was to follow the type program that was used 
here in section 32 at a minimum cost to the Government, at a beneficial 
result insofar as the school children are concerned, and, as we believe, 
stabilizing what would have happened to prices. 

Now, when you use a figure with respect to—and I don’t mean to 
sound argumentative, sir—of a loss of $15 million or $16 million, I 
personally would have to take exception to that, because there is no 
telling what disastrous results producers would have felt had not that 
$16 million been spent in the market. Their losses conceivably could 
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have been thirty, forty, fifty—I don’t know what the figure would 
have been. 

So you have your choice, or the Secretary has his choice, if you will, 
sir, between the two types of programs which were at his disposal, and 
he elected the section 32. 

Now, it is a judgment factor, and I just want to throw the thing 
out on the table, 

Mr. Brown. That is right. In other words, he tried to strike a com- 
promise. The compromise, in my judgment, accomplished little. 

Mr. Burke. At these proceedings, do we take exception, sir, or is it 
just noted for the record ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. It will appear in the record. And the 
record also shows that the price of eggs went down. Maybe they 
would have gone lower. Nobody knows. But the fact remains that 
the Department did not go into this purchasing program with the 
same courage and the same desire to bolster the price that it went into 
the turkey program, for instance. 

Mr. Miter. Well, I think we entered it with the same courage and 
the same desire, but as I pointed out earlier, Mr. Brown, the price 
of eggs in September is becoming our seasonal peak in prices. 

Now, it is always nice to run a program at a time that you can take 
credit, and maybe we had too much courage, because we knew we 
could not hold this market. I mean you just could not hold the sea- 
sonal peak in prices. I don’t think anybody debates that at all. 

Mr. Brown. But you thought that you might help it a little bit. 

Mr. Minuer. And I think we did. I think, for example, there are 
a lot of questions about the purchase of mediums, Of course, mediums 
are the first eggs produced by hens, or the second, and they were in 
heavy surplus last fall, because you had an awful lot of new-crop 
pullets; more than normal. That is what resulted in the debacle dur- 
ing 1957 and late 1956. 

Well, I don’t think there is any question at all but what the fact that 
we took the five hundred or so thousand cases of medium eggs, and 
the Spanish took 175,000 whatever it was, largely of medium eggs, 
helped not only the price of medium eggs but also helped the price of 
large eggs, because medium would have displaced large in the market 
had it not been for the fact that they were removed. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Now, you went into it to help just a little bit. Now, if you had 
gone into it to help it a lot, could you not have disposed of some eggs 
in one “i or another overseas ? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Burke. Because section 32 authority limits the distribution 
domestically. 

Mr. Brown. We get so close to the forest, we cannot see anything 
but the trees up here in Washington. We get a lot of slide rules and 
statistics, and we have this law and that section, and this and that and 
the other. I have reviewed, since I have been up here, in the last 6 
months, the agricultural legislation that is on the books, and it just 
looks to me as if the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to do 
almost anything he wants to do if he just interprets that language 
the right way. 
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Maybe that is an overstatement, but there is an awful lot of legisla- 
tion on the books. The Department of Agriculture has all kinds of 
authority. And they seem to do some things they want to do occa- 
sionally by ignoring the dotted “i” or the crossed “t.” And prior to 
1956, had you been able to dispose of any eggs overseas ? 

Mr. Mixer. Prior to 1956% No; there has never been any sales of 
eggs in any foreign countries expedited by any Government program. 

“Now, there is always some movement of eggs to South American 
countries, and if the price relationships are right, there might be 
some to the continent of Europe. But they are not lar ge. And when’ 
you get into this area of foreign trade, even the use of authority such 
as under 480, you have an awful lot of problems involved with the 
State Department, its working relationships between all the countries 
involved, the countries themselves must express a wish. 

There are salesmen abroad for United States products all the time 
from the Department of Agriculture, and the foreign agricultural 
attachés trying to create these markets. But they are just difficult to 
obtain. 

Mr. Brown. But, Mr. Miller, you have the same problems with 
wheat, with cotton, with these other surplus commodities. 

Now, the question that I have is, Why are the poultry producers of 
this country such second-class citizens In this agricultural program ? 
It has been my observation that even at the Department of Agriculture 
the people connected with poultry are some of the finest people i in that 
Department that I have met—I mean that—but I think, or I get the 
impression occasionally that they are shoved over in a corner a lot 
more than the wheat and cotton and corn boys. 

All those problems you say the Depariment has it also has with 
every other surplus commodity. But by a little imagination, per- 
suasion, and hard work, they have been able to dispose of some of 
them overseas; have they not / 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. Of course, we think a great deal of the industry 
ourselves. We watch what has happened over the years. 

In 1946, I joined the type of an organization I am in now, and that 
was the beginning of the separation of the poultry industry from the 
dairy industry. Administratively, there always was a dairy and 
poultry unit in Agriculture. And I think the stature of the poultry 
industry has improved, but it has been a long hard row, Mr. Brown. 
There has been a tendency to consider poultry as a very secondary 
agricultural enterprise, not by the Department of Agr iculture alone, 
if the Department of Agriculture is involved in that kind of think- 
ing, but, by a lot of people. 

Mr. Brown. It isa big factor in agriculture now, is it not? 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes; that is right. It is third, I believe, as a source of 
cash farm income, and accounts for 11 percent of the total income 
from sales off farms, something like that. So it is one of the most im- 
portant ones now. But it has grown so rapidly that there are still 
people that look upon it as a bac ‘kvard enterprise, and it is certainly 
far from that. 

Mr. Brown. In the case of foreign sales, in a sense it has had back- 
yard enterprise treatment. 

Mr. Miuier. Well, that isn’t quite accurate, Mr. Brown. 
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The Department has encouraged, and there is an international 
trade development committee of the industry, which consists of rep- 
resentatives from the five large poultry organizations, 

Mr. Brown. That is the industry itself. 

Mr. Miurrr. But it is sponsored by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They sold about 3.5 or 4 million pounds of poultry meat in 
Germany last year, and they are conducting a promotional program 
on poultry y in Germany now, and are studying the possibility in some, 
I believe, 22 countries. That is all sponsored by the Department, 
you see. 

Mr. Brown. In that instance, the Department, or Government 
was of material help in developing a 1-year foreign outlet for some 
of our poultry meat production. But you say that they have never 
been able to do it for eggs. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, all the time they are there in those countries, 
they have talked eggs. There was a group went down to Colombia, 
South America, and. some South American countries within the last 
6 or 8 months. One Department of Agriculture official went along 
with industry people. but you have this problem of getting the 
country to agree to accept the product, you see. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, did not the Department of Agriculture 
know early in 1956 that there might be an egg problem in the fall 
of 19567 

Mr. Mitier. We probably know at least 6 to 8 months ahead of 
the time the problem develops. 

Mr. Brown. During the 6 to 8 months, where you have plenty 
of time, did any Dep: irtment of Agriculture representatives go over- 
seas with any of our embassies, and. try to develop any foreign outlets 
for our surplus egg production ? 

Mr. Miniter. Yes. Cliff Warren is on the Foreign Agricultural 
Service staff. He spent a great deal of time in these last 15 to 18 
months in foreign countries on this very thing. Not just eggs, but 
poultry and turkeys. 

Mr. Brown. But during the 6 to 8 months period, he could not 
find any takers over there ? 

Mr. Mitirr. That would be my impression of the results. 

Mr. SurenHan. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Sueenan. In view of our standard of living and high costs, 
is there any possibility of selling eggs in foreign countries at a price 
at all close to that which you people pay for them here? 

Mr. Miner. I don’t believe there is any question but what the 
American egg price can be competitive with other countries, if there 
are no gadgets in the foreign country with regard to sales. In other 
words, if there is a Government program that establishes what 
amounts to a subsidy for the sale of eggs from England or some 
other country, you might not be competitive. But from the point of 
view of straight competition, due to costs, I think the American egg 
producer can compete in the world market. 

Mr. Sueenan. Is there such a thing as a world market on eggs— 
a market price—such as there is on wheat, cotton and so forth? 

Mr. Miuier. No, not in the same terms. But you have Australian 
egyus, and New Zealand eggs, Argentine eggs, and so on, moving into 
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countries of Europe. And it is a competition with those kind of 
sources I am speaking of. 


Mr. Surenan. How is our price, compared with those in the world 

market ? 

Mr. Mriter. Well, that varies by seasons, of course. There was a 
period back here some 6 or 7 months ago that there was some develop- 
ment that looked like there might be some foreign outlets for eggs in 
Europe. At that time, I think we were just. about in line. ‘That must 
have been in February. We were about in line with eggs coming 
into West Germany from Argentina, as I recall. 

Mr. SurenHan. How often does it happen that we are in line? Is 
that an isolated case, or are we regularly in line? 

Mr. Larkin. It very seldom happens. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. It seems to me it is very seldom when we can com- 
pete on the world market. Therefore, the only way we could go into 
a foreign program is by directly subsidizing. buying the eggs “at one 
price, and having the taxpayers buy them at a lower price taking the 
loss themselves. 

Mr. Mirter. I may sound like I am contradicting myself here. 
but I think you will find from the point of view of competition in the 
strictest sense we can compete. But there are these other Govern- 
ment agencies, or governments that are subsidizing the sale of eggs 
in foreign markets that we might have difficulty competing with. 

Mr. Brown. And we are ourselves subsidizing cotton, wheat, and 
other commodities in foreign sales, but we have never done it in 
poultry. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Burke. If I may back up a minute, Mr. Brown—— 

Mr. Brown. Ineggs. Let me correct the record. 

Mr. Bourke. Fege would be correct. But you see, on your price 
support program, which is mandatory with respect to your storable 
commodities, Congress then passed section 32 authority for the pur- 
pose of giving assistance to the perishable commodities. In other 
words, there was the same feeling that you have expressed that the 
storable basic commodities were given preferential treatment. By 
the very nature of it, they also put the limitations on with respect to 
the known outlets. 

Now, to further prove your point with respect to known authorities 
that the Department has, and what, I think, can be done, the export 
subsidy program on poultry to West Germany is probably a classic 
example, because the poultry was financed under title 1 of Public 
Law 480. There was also a section 32 program with respect to an 
export subsidy, which was using two authorities, and I might say 
that in itself was unique with respect to no other commodity coming 
in under the two programs. 

But then you come up to the next question. Are you going to use 
Mr. Sheehan’s taxpayers’ dollars and subsidize a commodity with 
respect to an export subsidy if you don't see down the road that you 
are actually going to develop a market, have a commodity that. is 
competitive in price, available on a continuing basis in that particular 
market, and in the long run accomplish a new outlet for the assistance 
of the producers in this country ? 
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Now, if you cannot see your way through on all those angles, there 
is no sense in spending the taxpayers’ dollars for the purpose of sub- 
sidizing a commodity to a foreign market if you have no thought of 
developing a new and continued outlet. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, that is a very clear expression of a philoso- 
phy in the poultry department of the Department of Agriculture, and 
that philosophy has not been applied in other sections of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because there have been temporary surplus re- 
moval programs on different other commodities, where the results 
were merely temporary. And I suspect that the intent was strictly a 
temporary improvement in the market situation. 

Mr. Mitier. You mean surplus removal for the purpose of export 
under some 

Mr. Brown. Well, for instance, on certain oils, fats and oils. 

Now, to hasten along on this thing 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Chairman, may I just put in one remark here, 
please? I must also enunciate my philosophy here, as a member of 
this committee—that even though, as you pointed out, the Government 
has done subsidizing, certainly as a city taxpayer and as a consumer, 
I cannot just sit here all the time and be in favor of all these Govern- 
ment support programs. By the same token I know we want to help 
the farmer, but how far are we going to carry that? 

I am in the beverage business. I can manufacture 2 million cases 
of beverage per year. I only sell 300,000. I cannot come to the 
Government asking them to take off my surplus, and I could produce 
that surplus just as well as the farmer could. 

Therefore, in a hearing of this kind, we should bear in mind—or at 
least I am going to bear in mind—that although somebody maybe is 
interested in the poultry and somebody is interested in the wheat, I 
am still interested in the city consumers and my tax bill. And I object 
to many of these programs on the basis that they are just meant to 
support people. And again I will say that I want to help the farmer. 
But many of us small-business men cannot get help when we are stuck 
with excess production. 

In my opinion the poultry section has done a good job here, con- 
sidering the fact that they are limited by section 32, and they are also 
looking at the taxpayer’s dollar. I think they should be complimented 
for it. 

Mr. Brown. Again, without intending to carry on an argument 
with my good city friend 

Mr. SHEEHAN. It is not an argument. We merely have two dif- 
ferent philosophies. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. When you talk of small business and 
retailers and wholesalers not receiving direct help from the Govern- 
ment. But I would like to point out that I just had the Congressional 
Library Research Service do a study, and the facts would indicate that 
the farmers of the United States have had precious little help in the 
last 5 years, compared to certain industries in this country. 

For instance, just last week the United States Government agreed 
to pay $200 million of a $500 million shipbuilding contract for a ‘ship- 
ping firm. It has long been a standard policy of this Government to 
subsidize our Maritime Service of this country. 

The second thing—I had the top 50 corporations of the United 
States, their total sales, set alongside their prime Government con- 
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tracts in the Department of Defense. The figures range anywhere 
from 5 percent of their total sales being direct prime defense contracts, 
to 110 percent. Now, the 110 percent is an unusual instance where the 
company’s books on "sales did not reflect the same figures that the 
Defense Department prime contract purchases reflected. 

One company—and I have always had a great deal of respect for it, 
and I think it is one of our great corporations in the United States— 
General Electric—I was surprised to see where some 20 percent of 
their total income in 1955 and 1956 came from prime Government con- 
tracts. Even American Telephone & Telegraph received 10 percent 
of their gross sales from prime defense contracts. 

When you get into what the Government is supporting, and what it 
is not supporting, it is hard to find a substantial segment ‘of our coun- 
try that is not receiving some kind of Government help these days, 
except the small- business man in retailing and wholesaling, snd the 
small-business man in manufacturing who has had a very minor share 
of these lush Government contracts that have been distributed. 

Now, without pursuing that further 

Mr. Mitxier. Could I make one comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Mirier. I think one of the very important factors that we should 
consider when we make a decision whether or not to go into a market 
with this kind of a program is its effect on next year’s production. 
There is a benefit to consumers if you can prevent these tremendous 
peaks and valleys, because if you don’t do certain things, and you get 
a tremendous reduction in price, the next year you are going to have 
prices so high that it may cost the consumers maybe twice the ne 
million spent on eggs because of the price of eggs the subsequent yea 
Now, again, we are in an area that you cannot prove anything. 

On eggs and turkeys I think there is no question but that this kind 
of a program may—and I underscore “may”—be of benefit. to con- 
sumers as well as producers, because it helps stabilize the production 
and price cycle. 

On fryers, with a very short production cycle, we have not been in 
I don’t think you could prove any benefit to consumers 
from such an operation, because the adjustments can be made in a 
short period. But I think there is some benefit, although it is hard to 
prove, to both producers and consumers. 

Mr. Brown. That is a very good point, Mr. Miller. 

Let me ask this: Was the price of eggs good in 1954, or bad? 

Mr. Miuier. 1954 wasa bad year. 

Mr. Brown. The Government did not purchase any eggs in that 
year. 
~ Mr. Miter. No; we toyed around with it an awful lot in the fall of 
1954. In the fall of 1954, egg prices were at levels that were lower 
than the spring of 1954. I think I am right in saying that. That 
was a very unusual circumstance. And that was due to the excessive 
production from a new flock of pullets resulting from an extremely 
profitable year in 1953. 

Mr. Brown. In 1954, you did not buy any eggs, and it was a bad 
year. In 1956, the fall of 1956, you bought $7 million worth of eggs. 
We come now to February and March of 1957. What was the price 
of eggs in February of 1957? 
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Mr. Mirzer. Well, again, using this Iowa grade A farm price, 2214 
was the midmonth figure. They were 27 in early February, 2414 was 
the low, and they hovered around 25. 

Mr. Brown. Now, from March to June of 1957, what was the price 
of eggs? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, with an understanding that prices fluctuate from 
day to day, or week to week, the price of eggs through January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, would average about 24. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, the price of eggs was lower in January 
through June of 1957 than they were in December of 1956. 

Mr. Mixer. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And yet the Department bought only half as many 
eggs in 1957 as they did in the fall of 1956. Now, how does the Depart- 
ment explain that, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixer. Well, we bought more than half, didn’t we? Did you 
add together the egg solids and the large eggs ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it says here large eggs, $3.5 million. That was 
your statement. 

Mr. Mitirr. Well, the 313,714 cases of large, which were bought 
from January until March 20, and then we bought 475,000 cases of 
shell eggs, equivalent, in the form of dry. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, but it was over a much longer period. 

Mr. Mitrer. Well, March 20 until—when did we close that egg-solid 
program ? 

Mr. Brown. In June. 

Mr. Mitirr. June, yes. 

Mr. Brown. Were you buying at a lesser rate? 

Mr. Mriixer. No. 

Mr. Brown. Than you were in September ? 

Mr. Mruier. We maintained about the same rate of purchase. Of 
course, that varied from week to week because of the pattern of the 
offer. But we bought at about the same rate from the time we entered 
the market in February until we got out of the market in June. 

Mr. Brown. Now, it has been said, and I would like to have an 
answer to this in the record—I have read it in many places where the 
fact that 1956 was an election year played some part in the Depart- 
ment’s decision to go into the egg-buying business. Did it? 

Mr. Mirxirr. I did not comment on that myself. Did you? 

Mr. Burke. I never heard it discussed, sir, and I don’t say that face- 
tiously, Mr. Brown, either. 

Mr. Mitre. I have heard that argument. 

Mr. Brown. Now, why did you not buy the hens that were laying 
the eggs instead of the eggs themselves ? 

Mr. Mitirer. That has been proposed as a method of reducing the 
supply of frying chickens, reducing the potential production of tur- 
keys, and also reducing the supply of eggs. There are a lot of prob- 
lems involved in it. One is, once you start this kind of thing you get 
into an area where you are creating a precedent that may be very far 
reaching. 

Another is that you have, day after day, a liquidation of hens from 
laying flocks due to the normal culling pattern. How you could effect 
your objective is another problem that we have considered a great 
deal. In other words, if you have liquidation going on at a certain 
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rate, how do you accomplish getting more hens so that you reduce the 
future supply of eggs? That is the real question. 

Mr. SureHan. You would probably wind up buying all the old hens 
that had quit laying eggs. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Every day you have people buying eggs. You even 
said a- moment ago that these institutions that you bought these eggs 
for and donated to, were buying eggs. How are you sure you were 
not buying the eggs that somebody else was going to buy anyway ? 

Mr. Miturr. Well, we were concerned with whether we were pro- 
viding eggs to an outlet that would be buying eggs if we did not pro- 
vide them with these eggs. And, as I said, we convinced ourselves 
that there was no net increase in the consumption of eggs through 
the distribution in institutions. But I think we are very firmly con- 
vinced that there is a net increase in consumption of eggs in the school- 
lunch outlet. 

Mr. Brown. My point is that whether you buy eggs or whether you 
buy hens laying the eggs, you are in the open market, you are displac- 
ing some buying, let ussay. I have heard that theory expressed many 
times. But frankly, I am not too much impressed. When you go in 
and buy a hen that is laying an egg, that will lay 196 eggs a year, 
you have stopped production at the source of those eggs. 

Granted that it is more difficult, and there is no established market- 
ing ee perhaps, but it could be done, could it not ? 

Mr. Mituer. Oh, it could be done. But as I say, there are a lot of 
factors involved. One would be the available outlet for the product 
you buy, which also must be considered. 

I don’t know how many dollars it would cost to buy the number of 
hens it would be necessary to buy in order to effect the desired change 
in egg production. You probably would have to buy the entire output 
of fowl or hens during the period you are in the market, not just those 
that are in addition to normal culling, but the normal culling, too. 
There are a lot of those things that are very difficult to overcome. 

Mr. Larry. May I make one comment? For every hen that you 
remove from the market which is a laying bird, which would be your 
objective, the producer would be more reluctant to sell to the Govern- 
ment another hen, because he knows as the number of eggs are reduced, 
the price will be improved—this hen that is laying will lay eggs that 
will sell at a higher price. So that if you start out with a price, say, 
20 cents a pound for these hens, the more hens you remove, you are go- 
ing to have to keep jacking that price up to get these hens out, because 
people are becoming more and more reluctant to sell those hens. 

Mr. Brown. But at a given price, you could get them. 

Mr. Larkin. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Now, again, you people in the poultry division of 
the Department of Agriculture are so considerate, and looking so far 
down the road, but now you get over into another division of the 
Department of Agriculture, and they are paying people $175 an acre 
not to produce cotton. Now, has anyone ever thought about paying 
these poultry people not to produce eggs? : 

Mr. Mixer. Well, there has been a proposal in the form of a bill 
introduced by Congressman Auchincloss of New Jersey to curtail the 
production of eggs, and to curtail the production of fryers. 
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Mr. Brown. But now at the Department of Agriculture, has any- 
one discussed any proposal to pay these people not to produce eggs? 

Mr. Mirirr. No. 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Miller, couldn’t we get a proposal to pay the 
consumers not to consume eggs? Then the whole problem would be 
solved. I didn’t mean to be facetious. 

Mr. Brown. Again, I am making the point that the poultry people 
do not get the same consideration that other farmers get at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Miiixrr. I think on that point, why are dairy products included 
as one of the designated commodities? Well, I think you know the 
answer. Ido. There happens to be a group here that saw they were 
included as a designated commodity. And that has not been the desire 
of the poultry industry, or that program has not been carried through 
for the poultry industry. 

Mr. Sueenan. Or the poultry lobby has not been effective enough. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a new industry, Mr. Sheehan, and maybe 10 years 
from now they will have a lobby. But today I think we know why 
some of these commodities are on the list, and others are not. The 
poultry people today, as you know, Mr. Brown, are not strongly behind 
any Government program that would interfere with the development 
of their-production pattern. 

Mr. Brown. So when they got into their question, because they did 
not squeak loud enough and yell loud enough, they did not get the help 
that other segments of agriculture have had. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mitirr. That isr ight. 

Mr. Sueenan. Then, “Mr. Brown, is it not true that the poultry 
industry, as has been revealed by our hearings, has come to such a 
great height in the last 10 years, whereas most ‘of these farm products, 
as we know them—rice, cotton, et cetera—have been on the books for, 
say, 20 years pretty much. So until the poultry industry gets to a 
stage where there is more demand than pressure, they probably won't 
be given the consideration by the Agricultural C ommittee that these 
other products have been given. 

In my own opinion, I think poultry is certainly just as important 
as rice is today in its dollar volume, and everything, i is it not? And, 
in fact, it nay be more so. And I don’t think there is any comparison 
in the value of poultry products as related to peanuts today, and yet 
we have peanuts as one of the basic crops. We all know the logrolling 
has been there, and products like peanuts and cotton have gotten on 
just through sheer lobby effort and pressure. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think the other thing that might be said is that the 
poultry industry has been going through a very dynamic situation, 
and it would not be as great an industry as it is today if there had been 
anything that would have hamper ed the dev elopment of the large, 
effic ient feed conversion operations, and so on that has taken place 
in the industry. 

I don’t think we are fully aware of the tremendous change that has 
taken place in the egg-production picture so far as the cost of produc- 
ing eggs is concerned. It has been tremendous. Just the increase in 
the rate of laying, which is a very important factor—the specialized 
breeding strains of laying flocks. All of those things are tremendous. 

Mr. Brown. So when the squeaking wheel did not squeak loudly 
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enough, the Department of Agriculture felt that they ought to do 
something i in 1956, so they went in to buy eggs in the market on a 
competitive basis, ‘and bought 1 percent of the total output during 
the period in which they bought. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Mirier. That is about right. 

Mr. Brown. The net result was in cold, hard statistics that the price 
of eggs went down from 40 cents in September of 1956, to 24 cents in 
June of 195 7, a constant decline, with minor fluctu: tions. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, let me look back here a minute, now. I do not 
know what they went down to in 1953 during that same period. Maybe 
they did not. In 1953, eggs were 51. ne in September, and in June they 
were 33; June of the following year. You see, there is always that 
seasonal pattern, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Now, in September of 1953, eggs were 51.4 cents. 

Mr. Mitzer. That is right. That is the United States average farm 
price. 

Mr. Brown. Now, give us the price of eggs in October of 1953? 

Mr. Mirter. It was 53.2. That was the peak that year. It was 53.2 
in October. Then, 49.7; ; 48.5; and on down until June they were 33, 
which isa low. 

Mr. SHrenan. Can you give me the same figures for 1950 ? 

Mr. Mitier. 1950, September was 40.4, and 43.2 for October. And 
then by June they were up to 44.7. 

Mr. SHeeHan. You mean we had a reversal of the pattern in 1950? 

Mr. Miniter. Yes. 1950 was the year the Department bought the 8 
million cases of eggs. 

Mr. Sueenan. Then give me a figure for, say, 1949, where there 

yas no big purchase by the Government. 

Mr. Miter. Well, there were purchases continuously from 1942 
to 1950, pretty much. We may have skipped some per iods in there. 

Mr. Brown. There was also a war going on. 

Mr. Mitxer. Yes, there was a war during some of the period. But 
in 1949, the September price was 52.4, and: October was 51.4, and by 
May they were 29.6 in 1950, and June, 30.1. 

Mr. Suxruan. In other words, the pattern has been the same for 
the last few years, regardless of what the situation has been with the 
Department. 

Mr. Brown. And if the Department had the intent of altering that 
pattern, and improving the price of eggs, that intent was not exactly 
fulfilled with flying colors; was it? 

Mr. Miner. Well, I think we all recognize, Mr. Brown, that there 
was not much possibility, when we entered this market, of improving 
the price of eggs. By that I mean making it go up. But we did 
feel, and I think we are convinced, that we did stabilize the market in 
terms of preventing it from going down to the extent it would have 
gone down without the market assist ince given. 

Mr. Brown. That will remain a moot question for history to 
determine. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. We do not have 
the time to go into questions that have been asked of the committee in 
letters, and c complaints that have been lodged with the committee about 
the possibilities of Government pure hasing programs to help stabilize 
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the broiler industry. You have alluded to it, but it would be a subject 
that would involve much of the same discussion, much of the same 
argument that has been presented here on eggs; would it not? 

Mr. Miner. Many of the principles, hke the av ailability of market 
outlets and so on, are the same, except I think the volume and the 
amount that could be done is even a greater problem with broilers than 
it is W ith eggs. 

Mr. Brown. One question, though, that I would like to have an 
answer to, is in the various depressed markets that we have had in the 
broiler industry. Why did not the Department go into a purchasing 
program ? 

Mr. Mixer. Well, one major consideration was the fact that the 
broiler industry has ‘alw ays been, and I think until 1954 was a very 
flexible industry that adjusted very rapidly from one price condition 
to another. In 1954, the development of the larger contractual ar- 
rangement, perhaps, resulted in not as great a flexibility in adjusting 
production to price following 1954 as preceding 1954. So the short 
production cycle has always been a very important fact in our minds 
concerning the possibility or the desirability of doing anything to 
assist the broiler industry. Possibly all you would do is perpetuate 
the situation. That would be particularly true of psychology as a 
factor, because if the Department announced they were going in when 
broiler prices were low, instead of people adjusting, they would prob- 
ably continue to perpetuate the higher production ‘level. 

There is also the problem of available outlets. I don’t know, Jim, 
if you have ever put together what the potential outlets of fryers would 
be in schools. There has been some talk about the problem of using 
fryers in schools, and so forth. 

Mr. Hurcurns. I don’t have the figures with me. I am sure we have 
gotten some figures together on that, which we could probably provide 
the committee if they would desire it. We do have 12 million school- 
children that we are feeding, in 56,000 schools over the Nation. So 
you can judge from that, a pound per person, or 2 pounds per person— 
you can calculate quickly what it would represent in terms oP aieaesa 
poultry. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you do not feel that it would be a big 
enough factor in the market to make an appreciable difference. Do I 
interpret 1 your statement correctly ? 

Mr. Miner. I think, putting that together, Mr. Brown, with the 
fact that you have this perpetuation of production, I think it would be 
considered unwise for the Department to go into that kind of a 
program. 

Mr. Brown. But you have discussed, as you mentioned earlier, the 
possibilities of purchasing breeder hens that in turn produce eggs that 
produce meat-type chickens. 

Mr. Miiier. Yes, we have had a proposal made by some of the people 
a short time back to do that type of thing. We study those possibilities. 

Last year the broiler council conducted the Operation Bootstrap 
program as a basis for encouraging the liquidation of these breeders, 
and they feel they had some success. There was, if you go back and 
look at the figures, some reduction in the production of fryers follow- 
ing that per iod. They are now in the throes of developing a program 


‘alled Bro-hen, to try and promote the liquidation of some of these 
breeders on farms. 
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We are trying to get across the story that there is a seasonal pattern 
of demand for broilers. I think that is one of the big problems of the 
broiler industry. If you go back and look at the prices over the past 
year, the summertime prices, when demand is at a peak have not been 
too unfavorable. In fact, they have probably been considered favor- 
able. But when you get into the September, October, November, and 
on through until the February period, there has been over the last 
few years low prices. And that is, I think, because they don’t recognize 
the fact that there is a seasonal demand curve, and they are not ad- 
justing their production of breeding or of egg production to that sea- 
sonal demand. And that is the story I think they need to understand. 

We have been doing some work with them on that point. 

Mr. Brown. There would be no question but what hens, dressed 
hens, could be used in the school-lunch program as effectively as 
dressed turkeys; would there ? 

Mr. Hutrcutins. No; there isno question about that. 

Mr. Brown. When the industry started its Operation Bootstrap, 
do you think that the Government might have helped the industry a 
little bit by buying a few of their breeder hens they were trying to get 
off the market for the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Mitxer. Well, yes. There is no question but what if the Depart- 
ment had provided an outlet there at a price they would have moved 
them. Ifthe price of this type of commodity is, let’s say, 10 or 12 cents 
a pound, and producers are reluctant to sell at that figure, how are you 
going to buy it or get them to sell it just because the Department goes in 
the market for it? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Miller, is this a fair statement: You have men- 
tioned that these purchasing programs are bothersome to you because 
you fear the effect it will have on the following year’s market—the 
following year’s production. You have said that; is that not correct? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, there are two sides to that. In studying whether 
we are going to conduct a program such as the egg program, we look 
at the replacement flock for the coming year. And if it looks like, 
because of depressed prices, that flock is going to be too small, that is 
a very important factor in our deciding whether we will get into the 
market. 

Now, on the other hand, if a purchase program is operated at a level 
which will perpetuate a surplus condition, we also give consideration to 
that. And we would not want to be in the market, or would not pro- 
pose to get into the market, under circumstances that would tend to 
perpetuate an oversupply situation, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That 1s exactly what I am getting into. Any time 
that the Government tries to stabilize the price, it must have some 
control over the amount of production; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Mirxer. That is certainly right. In other words, you have the 
three factors I mentioned earlier. And if you start manipulating 1— 
for instance, if you are going to work on the price side, you are going 
to have to do 1 of 2 things. You are either going to have to take a 
surplus off the market and stack it up someplace, or you are going to 
have to control the supplies coming on the market. 

Mr. Brown. And while we are not discussing wheat in this hear- 
ing, the history of the Government’s wheat program will show that 
the real trouble that we got into was when we refused to cut back 

acreage, not necessarily on the supporting of the price. The Gov- 
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ernment was reluctant to cut back the acreage that would, produce 
the wheat, and thereby control the supply tightly enough; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Well, I don’t know the answer to that one. 

Mr. Brown. W ell, as I say, we won’t get off into wheat. But the 
point is this: The Government has proved that it can stabilize prices 
at a higher level, but in order to keep from getting into trouble, it 
has to control supply. 

Mr. Mitier. And I think that is the reason the poultry industry, in 
expressing itself about this kind of program, has always said, “We 
don’t want a guaranteed price,” because they know with guaranteed 
prices comes a control of production, and they do not want that pattern. 

Mr. Brown. Well, this committee has certainly been trying to ex- 
plore all possibilities that would lead to new ways of helping the poul- 
try solve its problems without getting into the standard market allot- 
ment price-support programs that have been applied to other fields 
of agriculture. We have reached no conclusions as to what can be done 
yet. Weare still gathering facts and still discussing the complications 
of various possibilities. 

Mr, Sureuan. Mr. Miller, in order to get my background straight— 
I am strictly a city resident, so some of these questions I am asking 
about the farm you will have to interpret in that particular light, and 
I am asking them with this vi iewpoint—trying to determine whether 
there has been any basic change in the poultry and the egg-laying 
industries as we have known them. 

Now, say, 10 years ago, before this big boom took place in the growth 
of both poultry and eggs, from the experience of your department, 
was not most of this production done on what we know as regular 
farms? That is, a farmer who was engaged in growing crops and/or 
raising animals? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Surenan. What percentage, say 10 years ago, was done on that 
type of a farm? 

Mr. Murr. Oh, I think on eggs it would be close to 100 percent— 
not 100 percent, but between 95 and 100, maybe, of the eggs were pro- 
duced in that kind of a business. 

Mr. Sneenan. All right. Now, as we have seen our testimony 
here over the past several months, many of these poultry raisers have 
come to us, and it seems to me—and I don’t remember asking them 
the question—that, especially in Arkansas and places like that, they 
have set up so-called poultry farms, and all they do to a great extent 
israise poultry. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. We are talking about broilers now. 

Mr, Sueen an. Broilers, yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Let me just make this comment. The broiler industry, 
of course, is a relatively new industry. In 1935 we only had some- 
thing like 35 million head produced. Now we have 1,300 million. 
W ell, it never went through this little bitty kind of business that the 
egg business has gone through. There was some of that, but not a 
great deal of it. It went into a large business enterprise as the in- 
dustry grew. 

Mr. SueenAN. But then, strictly speaking, looking at it from the 
standpoint of a city resident—and let us just stick with the broiler 
production today—what percentage of the broiler production is 
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brought on by these broiler farms, where they are doing nothing ex- 
cept raising broilers? I mean where farming is not a traditional 
part of it. 

Mr. Mitirr. I would say around 95 percent, maybe closer to 100, 
comes from the specialized broiler-type enterprise. 

Mr. Sueenan. All right. That solves one of my questions, be- 
cause it looks to me today as though this broiler—and I am just stick- 
ing to the broiler now—is not essentially a farm problem. Sure, they 
go out on the farm, but it is not the farmer as we tn known him. It 
1S @ person in a small-business enterprise, if you want to call it that, 
who is raising nothing but broilers, and anything else is incidental to it. 

Now let’s take a look at the egg situation, With the tremendous 
growth in the production of eggs, where has this come from? Is this 
from the traditional farm, or like the broilers have they set up egg- 
laying plants, so to speak # 

Mr. Miter. Well, you have a growth of a specialized egg-produc- 
ing industry just as we have the broiler industry. And my own guess 
is probably 15 percent of our eggs today come from a specialized ‘kind 
of farm. 

Mr. Lar«rn. I would say 25 

Mr. Miturr. Fifteen to 25 percent of the eggs. 

Mr. Sueenayn. Is that growing? 

Mr. Mitxer. Yes, that is growing. You have a deal in Kansas that 
I am sure your committee has heard about. You have quite a com- 
mercial enterprise going on in a number of the South and South Atlan- 
tic States, on the west coast, and so on. 

Mr. SuernHan. It looks to me as though we are not looking at farm 
problems here in these two particular. segments which we usually 
classify as part of the farm industry. They are growing up to be 
specialized producers, the same way any particular city manufacturer 
might be. And I am just w ondering in my own mind, whether we 
should give poultry raising the status of a farm crop, the same as we 
do wheat, cotton, rice, and the raising of animals. It is a question in 
my mind which I have to resolve, and I know Mr. Brown knows a lot 
more about it than Ido. He is much closer to it than I am, but to me 
it looks as though we have to take a second look at this in order to 
think of keeping | it classified as a farm problem. 

Mr. Miter. I kind of wonder—and I do come from a farming 
area—I wonder if our whole agricultural economy is not moving in the 
same direction as the poultry industry, a specialized kind of agricul- 
tural economy. I can see that. 

My brother is a general farmer out in Nebraska. He has got a ae 
mendous lot of money invested in equipment. And he has got to us 
that equipment pretty much throughout the year, and that ‘results in 
a large farming enterprise for him. He is increasing the size of his 
business all the time. 

Mr. Brown. If I may interrupt right at that point—the growth of 
the corporate-type farm o eration, and investment- type farm opera- 
tion has been signal in the last 5 years, has it not? 

Mr. Mrier. I expect that is right. But I do not believe it is all 
corporate. My brother has a family-type farm, just as it was when my 
dad and granddad were in the same place. It is still a family farm, 
but it ischanged. It is more specialized. 
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Mr. Brown. But the acreage tracts are getting bigger ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. The operation is more specialized. 

Mr. Mier. As evidenced by the fact that we now have 9 percent 
of our population on farms, or 11—we used to have 20 to 25. 

Mr. Brown. Well, is this a fair statement: A big part of that has 
come from the decline in farm prices that has made it so essential that 
& man operate on a broader scale in order to produce the volume to 
keep his operation together. 

Mr. Miter. Well. I think on that particular point, if you study it 
through, you would not know which is cause and which is effect. 
Have the farmers left the farm because of low prices, or are low prices 
the result of the change in technology of farming? That is a ques- 
tion that can be debated in both directions. 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Miller, again, as a city resident, there is one 
more question I would like to ask you in your capacity as head of your 
Division in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Brown here has touched on the thought of whether we should 
apply to the poultry industry some of the principles we have applied 
to the general farm industry of cutting back acreage as a help toward 
cutting down the surpluses. 

Mr. Brown. Just a second. For the record, I was asking why the 
Department has not given consideration to that. 

Mr. Sueenan. All right. Let us take it in those terms—why the 
Department has not given consideration to that. 

Now, I do know that when we had Henry Wallace as Secretary of 
Agriculture, we embarked on a program in the corn State of Iowa, and 
so forth, of cutting back acreage in order to cut back production. But 
what happened was that, the farmers, instead of planting their rows 
6 inches apart, planted them 3 inches apart, so on half the acreage 
they were still able to produce the same amount. What safeguards 
can you get that cutting acreage or anything like that will still cut 
back production ? 

Mr. Mirier. You have sort of answered your question by asking a 
question, I think. It would be very difficult, as I would see it, to 
equitably distribute a production goal, or production quota for eggs. 
How would you police it? You have egg producers and hens scat- 
tered throughout the country on a couple of million farms, perhaps. 
You cannot measure them like you can an acre of wheat, or the acreage 
of wheat, or cotton or corn. You would have to count the hens somehow 
or other. It has been proposed that there be a limitation placed on 
the number of chicks an egg producer could buy for flock replacement 
purposes. Well, that might add some temporary effects on egg pro- 
duction, but you can maintain production by keeping old stock also, 
you see. Soa lot of problems are involved in that. 

More important, as there are always solutions for these problems, 
but this industry has grown and changed. You cannot effect produc- 
tion quotas for any commodity without following some historical pat- 
tern, I suppose. That has been true of all the various programs. 

Where are you going to freeze this industry? At today’s level? 
Where would it be if you decided 5 years ago to freeze it? Those are 
all very important questions, I think, which must be viewed from the 
point of view of the long-time best interests of the national economy 
as well as the industry. 

95697—57—pt. 37 
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Mr. Brown. Right at that point, if you will excuse me, Mr. Shee- 
’ j nt ago that these people ought to control 
their own production, and yet you ask a question, how can it be done 
because it is so widespread, and so forth. 

Let me just make the observation right here that at one time I am 
sure that looked to be a big problem for steel or automobiles, or some 
of these other manufacturers. But they do control their production 
and adjust the amount they produce to economic demand. 

Mr. Sueenan. Without Government help. 

Mr. Brown. When you get into a widespread operation like even 
specialized farming, w here y you have thousands of poultry, or millions 
of poultry flocks—now, in broilers it is different, because it is more 
concentrated today. But still—and this is a pet subject of mine—you 
still have to have quotas of production in anything, or you are going 
to get into trouble. 

In this field, it is very complicated, and one of our problems is in- 
adequate information. The information that the Department of 
Agriculture has ar is far better than it was 10 years ago, but it still 
is not complete. I do not believe Mr. Miller or anyone here would say 
that it is absolutely on the money the way control records of the 
industry are kept. 

Mr. Muer. That is right—except that I would like to point out 
that I think the problem is not the adequacy of the figure, Mr. Brown, 
but a pattern or a way of putting those figures to work. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, that is exactly my point. The overall total 
has to be broken down into State units, county units, and ultimately 
has to be a goal or a division of the total product for that one producer, 
or it is not effective; is that not true? 

Mr. Mitirr. That is right. In other words, he has to be able to 
interpret it in his own language, on his own farm, under his own con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Brown. But too often we get allotments confused with quotas 
and so forth, and get it all mixed up in price supports and everything, 
when in reality, if we told a man, “Now, you are to produce so many 
dozen eggs—that is your goal for this year’ ”*—and I am not saying 
that the Government should tell him, but if he knew what his part of 
the total product was, what was expected of him, I think that it 
theoretically, at least, would be far better than a hit-or-miss ap- 
proach. Would you agree? 

Mr. Muuer. Yes; I think that is the reason that the Department 
quite often talks in terms of percentages. In other words, if you are 
trying to reach each individual, he can apply a percentage figure. 
If you talk in terms of 350 million layers, and we only want 345 
million, it is awfully hard for him to interpret that into his own fig- 
ures. But if you say 1 percent fewer, or 2 percent fewer, or 5 per cent 
more, then he can multiply that by his own situation and make some 
decision. 

Mr. Brown. But whether it is done by the individual voluntarily, 
or by the industry voluntarily, or by the Government, there has to 
be some production goal or quota in this whole food production 
setup, or we are in trouble. 

Mr. Surenan. Mr. Miller, pursuing that point a little further 
before we let you go, this marks a sort of basic philosophy that each 
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of us as individuals pursue, and our approach depends upon our 
philosophy. ; 

In view of that thought, you stated some time ago the problem 
your Department has regarding egg production, and we know it. is 
not the same in the poultry production where, at different times of 
the year you have greater or lesser demand. There is a regular 
seasonal cycle; is that right ? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surenan. You also intimated, without pointing it out, that 
the growers—let’s take the poultry growers—are not giving too much 
attention to the cycle. If they can put in 10,000 or 15,000 eggs and 
raise poultry, as soon as that 1 batch is grown they put in the same 
amount for the next batch. 

Mr. Mirier. That is right. I would like to confine this to broilers. 

Mr. Sueruan. All right. Therefore, the individual, regardless 
of what the prospective market is going to be in 3 or 6 months, puts 
in his 10,000 or 15,000. The feedgrowers give him the feed and 
everything. So regardless of the demand at a given time, a certain 
number of birds, are being made ready for the market. 

Mr. Minter. To put that in concrete terms, I believe I am right 
in saying for every 250 frying chickens you can sell in July at a price, 
you can only sell at 140 in November and December at the same price. 

Mr. SHrenHan. Yet, as the business is taking place today, they are 
putting in the same amount in the flocks all the time. So a lot of 
their problem is brought on—and I am not too sympathetic to them— 
by themselves. Again I will point to my own little business. I 
have a beverage machine that can produce 3,500 cases of beverages 
per day. I cannot sell 3,500 cases on December 31 as I can on July 4. 
So what do I do? In July I will produce about four times as much 
as I doin the month of December. 

It seems to me—again, this is a matter of personal philosophy— that 
instead of appealing to the Government to set the quotas and regu- 
lations, these poultry and egg people ought to look at the sales charts 
and find out what they can or cannot sell, And if they did that, and 
cut back their own production, they would lessen the amount that 
goes on the market and automatically gets better prices. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Sheehan, how many bottling companies are there 
in the United States? 

Mr. Sueenan. I would say approximately 5,000. 

Mr. Brown. How many broiler growers are there in the United 
States? 

Mr. Mitier. Fifty thousand. 

Mr. Brown. Well, there are more than that; are there not? 

Mr. Larkin. I think that is the census figure. There is some ques- 
tion as to their interpretation or definition. 

Mr. Surenan. However, I would say, looking at the industry, that 
they consume, in relationship, far more than 10 times more poultry 
than they do beverages for the same amount of production. 

Mr. Brown. By the same token, the point is, Mr. Sheehan, T think, 
that it is more widespread, and there are so many more individual pro- 
ducers involved that it becomes 2 real problem for voluntary action 
that is coordinated and directed toward one purpose. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes; but I have to do it as an independent business- 
man. I have to determine that I am only going to produce 20,000 
cases of beverages in December, when my machinery will permit me 
to produce 130,000. I have to do it strictly on a voluntary basis, 
otherwise I will have beverages running out of my plant, and the 
Government, paerraeeete won’t buy it. So someplace along the 
line, the people in the industry cannot depend on the Government. 
But again, it is a personal philosophy, and I may be wrong. 

Mr. Brown. Let me point out that the Department of Agriculture 
made a decision in September of 1956 which violated your personal 
philosophy. 

Mr. Rancuad. I agree with you. I am not in agreement with their 
decision. I don’t think they should have gone into the market. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Miller, thank you very much for coming back be- 
fore the committee. And as we continue our study of this problem 
next year, following an interim report which will be filed as soon as it 
can be prepared, and the release of the hearings to date, I am sure 
that we will be wanting answers to other questions, and we will extend 
to you an invitation to come before the committee at that time. 

Mr. Mutter. [ have had a nice visit with you. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 45 p. m., the hearings were concluded. 

(The following information was submitted by the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Agriculture :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrFIcE OF THE Deputy CHrEF oF Starr FOR LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1957. 
Hon. Cuartes H. Brown, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brown: Your letter of April 8, 1957, to Mr. John H. Hamlin, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) concerning pro- 
curement of poultry by the Army, Navy, and Air Force during 1956 has been 
referred to this office for reply. 

During 1956 the Military Subsistence Supply Agency and its predecessor, the 
Quartermaster Market Center System, purchased 109,400,000 pounds of poultry, 
dressed and eviscerated, at a total cost of $42 million. These figures do not 
include any poultry which may have been procured on a local level by indi- 
vidual installations to meet emergency or resale requirements. It should be 
noted, however, that substantially all resale requirements are purchased cen- 
trally, and the figures given above would be changed very little if the local 
purchases for emergency and resale were included. 

Information you requested relative to the list of sellers and the amount of 
poultry purchased from each is not readily available from existing records. 
Existing records do indicate, however, that 67,700,000 pounds, or 62 percent, of 
the poultry purchased in 1956 was purchased from small-business firms. The 
names of the suppliers and the amount purchased from each can be obtained, 
but will require expenditure of approximately 1,600 man-hours of work. If, 
under the circumstances, you still desire this information it will be compiled 
and forwarded to you. 

I hope the information given above will be of assistance to you and your 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES S. Hays, 
Colonel, GS, Acting Chief, Procurement Division. 
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Unrirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, September 28, 1956. 


USDA Boys 19,650 Casges or Eacs To Hetp SranirizE Propucer Hac PRIcEs 


The United States Department of Agriculture today reported first week’s 
purchase of 19,650 cases of medium-size shell eggs under a program announced 
September 7 to help stabiilze producer prices during the fall seasonal increase 
in marketings. The eggs will be donated for school lunch and charitable insti- 
tution use. 

The first purchases were at prices ranging from 33 to 42 cents per dozen. 
In making awards, consideration was given to variations in prices by areas 
because of transportation costs. Awards were made to 17 out of 32 bidders 
who offered a total of 56,680 cases. Approximately $230,000 of section 32 
(tariff) funds will be expended for this week’s egg purchases. 

The USDA is also issuing an announcement to the trade (invitation No. 2 to 
announcement LD-216) asking for bids on shell eggs on a weekly basis until 
further notice. Next offers will be due at USDA in Washington not later than 
5 p. m. (KE. S. T.) Tuesday, October 2, for acceptance by wire filed not later 
than 8 a. m., Friday, October 5. During subsequent weeks, offers will be due 
not later than 5 p. m, (EB. S. T.) each Monday for acceptance by Friday. 

The USDA is also announcing a change in the destination grading require- 
ments. Change provides that grading at destination will be at USDA’s option. 
Previously, grading at destination as well as origin point was required for 
every acceptance. Purchase specifications call for delivery of United States 
Procurement Grade No. 1, medium-size (391%4 pounds average net weight per 
30-dozen case) shell eggs. 
Details of awards follow: 


F. 0. b. 
Company Cases of plant | Cases of 


eggs price per |} eggs 
dozen || 


Seymour Foods, Inc.: | Cents | Bender-Goodman Co., Inc.— 


St. Peter, Minn.......... 480 33. 00 Continued 
Do 480 35. 00 Sleepy Eye, Minn..___... 
Mason City, Iowa_. 480 37. 00 Grand Meadow, Minn. -. 
Federated Egg & Poultry G. H. Miller & Co., Tama, 
Sales, Inc., Versailles, Ohio.| 960 36.50 || Iowa 
Dauber Bros., Inc.: ||} Weinberg Bros & Co., Rus- | 
Red Wing, Minn_- | 500 37. 50 I a : 
eS... | 500 38.50 || Marshall Produce Co., 
Farmer’s Produce Co., Sioux more, Nebr 
City, Iowa. - ; 960 | 37.90 || Earl K. Riley Co.: 
Priebe & Sons, Inc.: 1] Glidden, Iowa 
Sac City, Iowa- ---- — 480 38.00 || Pipestone, Minn--.-.--.---} 
Do a ‘ 480 39.00 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, | 
A. R. Aden Co.: | Colo 
Estherville, lowa--- | 960 | 38.00 || Turner & Pease Co., Draper, 
Westbrook, Minn. --.-- 440 38.00 || Utah. 
Adrian, Minn . 480 | 38.00 || Dean Olson, Fontana, Calif._} 
Bender-Goodman Co., Inc.: | | Oregon Egg Producers, Port- | 
Sleepy Eye, Minn-.-. 550 38.00 |} land, Oreg 
Alden, Iowa-.-- .| 550 38.00 || Henny Penny Egg Ranches, | 
Grand Meadow, Minn-. 550 38. 50 | Pico, Calif | 
Granite Falls, Minn... -.| 480 38.50 || Commercial Creamery Co., 
Alexandria, Minn 500 38. 50 | Spokane, Wash. 
it 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, October 5, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase -by the. United 
States Department of Agriculture of 57,816 (correct) cases of eggs during the 
week beginning October 1, as announced October 4, 1956, in press release USDA 
2966-56 : 








| 
F. 0. b. | | F. 0. b. 
Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant Bidder and f. o. b. point Cases plant 
price price 
per dozen | | per dozen 


| 
Grand island Poultry, Grand Cents || Helfer King, Inc.—Con. Cents 
Island, Nebr__..._._- ( 37. 25 | George, Iowa............- | 39. 00 
A. R. Aden Co.: Dawson, Minn ; 39. 00 
Algona, Towa_ RS : 37. 50 Sol Rich & Co.: 
Estherville, Ilowa___.___-- 37. 50 | Laurens, Iowa...........- 9 39. 00 
Westbrook, Minn. --____- 38.00 |) Tripoli, lowa 39. 00 
Adrian, Minn_______- 38.00 | Clarion, lowa.........--<! 39. 00 
Seymour Foods: | | | David City, Ne 39. 00 
St. Peter, Minn. .........} | 38. 50 | Kearney, Nebr | 39. 00 
Mason City, Iowa_.._-- 38. 50 Blooming Prairie, Minn.. | 39. 00 
Earl K. Riley Co.: Owatonna, Minn < | 39. 00 
Le Mars, Iowa_.._...---- | 38. 50 Dodge Center, Minn | 39.00 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 00 Waterville, Minn_._..___-] | 39. 00 
George, Iowa : oe | 59.00 || C & S Marketing Co., § 
Glidden, Iowa. ; | 39.00 | Louis, Mo 80 39. 00 
Litchfield, Minn. _. om , | 39.00 || Dauber Bros., 
Wheaton, Minn ; | 39. 00 Wheaton, Minn_.......-- 39. 2£ 
Pipestone, Minn... -_- 500 | 39. 00 Hutchinson, Kans-_.....-- 39, 25 
Adair, Iowa 0 | 39.00 | Redwing, Minn-- f 39. 
OS a 500 | 39.5 Bender-Goodman, Inc.: 
ros.: Sleepy Eye, Minn all 550 | 39. 
Grand Meadow, Minn | 550 | 39. 
Do = 6 39. 4 
Renville, Minn . | 39. 
Edson W. G. Pratt, Ince., | 
W heaton, Minn 
P. C. Gray, Es 
A. J. Pietras 
Eye, Minn 
Crown City Cheese Co., 


£ 


iS Ww BOI 


ther. 


Glidden, Io 
Fort Dodg: 


Farmers Produce ( 
City, Iowa... r eee 489 39.00 | 


I a, iowa | 480 39. 00 
Saul Stone, Elkhorn, Iowa_-.| 480 | 39. 00 0. 
Utah Produce & Farmers | Draper : Produce, 
Co-op: | | Drap { : cs 
Spanish Fork, Utah_-_.--- 568 39. 00 Oregon Egg Producers, Port- 
American Fork, Utah_---| 568 39.0) land, Oreg a 
Milton G. Waldbaum & Co.: Perry Egg Co., Hawthorne, 
Wakefield, Nebr | , 000 39. 00 | Calif... | 
Db. 5. , 000 39.50 || Southern States Marketing | 
G. H. Miller & Co.: Co., Richmond, Va-- 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 960 39.00 || Willardson Co., Inc., Santa | 
Ottumwa, Iowa 480 39. 45 Monica, Calif_--- 
Helfer King, Inc.: | | Henny Penny Egg Co., Pico, | 
Hartley, low: | 1,000 39. 00 Calif... sae siealk 
Summers, lowa 500 39. 00 Olson Bros., Fontana, Calif_- 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 12, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 
Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 44,470 cases of eggs during the week begin- 
ning October 8, as announced October 11, 1956, in press release USDA 3053-56: 


Shell eggs 


F.o. b. || F. 0. b. 
Vendor and f. o. b. point Cases plant | Vendor and f.0. b. point | plant 
rice per |} price per 
dozen || dozen 


Seymour Foods, Inc.: Cents || Earl K. Riley Co.: | Cents 
St. Peter, Minn 180 39. 00 | Litchfield, Minn 1,000 39. 50 
Concordia, Kans. - 480 | 39.00 |} Estherville, lowa_... c 500 39. 
Marysville, Kans__- 480 39. 00 Glidden, Iowa-.-. 500 39. 50 

T. Jensen & Sons, Inc., Em- Jackson, Minn 500 39. 50 

poria, Kans_- 480 39. 00 Pipestone, Minn 500 39. 50 

Priebe & Sons, Inc.: | Saul Stone & Co.: | 
sac City, Iowa... 480 39.00 |} Glidden, Iowa 480 39. 50 
Boone, Iowa... 480 39. 00 Griswold, Iowa 480 39. 50 
Sibley, Iowa 960 é Swift & Co. 

Sol Rich & Co., Ine.: Sauk Center, Minn..... 969 39. 50 
David City, Nebr 960 : Montevideo, Minn... 960 | 39. 50 
Lauens, Iowa... 1, 440 | 39. 25 Wadley & Co.: | 
Tripoli, lowa 960 7 5 Independence, Iowa_. 550 39. 50 
Owatonna, Minn 480 39. 2: Forest City, lowa- - 550 39. 50 
Dodge Center, Minn 1x0 39. 25 Edison & Pratt, Ine.: | 
Waterville, Minn } 180 39. 25 Granite Falls, Minn.. -- 500 
Westville, W 480 39. 25 Dawson, Minn 500 | 

A. R. Aden Co.: Glidden, Iowa j 500 | 
Ad linn 480 | : Madison, S. Dak__.-_- | 500 
Esterville, Iow 480 | 39. Miles Friedman, Inc.: 


RO 3 olmar, lo = 500 





180 3 f Buffalo, Minn 1, 100 
180 f AQ) oux Center, Lowa 50 | 
Plato, Minn 500 | 
480 39. § Versailles, Ohio * | 550 | 
480 | 39. 40 Tripoli, lowa | 600 | 
{80 39. Bi Sumner, Ilowa-- { 
Harlan, Tow: | 550 | 
500 39. 4 Jackson, Miu ‘ 600 | 
, 100 39. 40 Min , Miz , 100 | 
( } T 
50 500 | 
0 
, 440 | 
0 


600 39. 5 nad, I 960 | 


1, 000 39. 50 \ rk, N. | 180 
1, 000 
500 39. 5 3 win Park, Calif......| 480 | 


, 500 39. £ Santa ) i1ica, Cali 180 


960 39. { »Co., L ngeles, Calif 180 
it 480 : 
‘trus & Sons, Sleepy | ina, Ca cs 480) | 


tye, Minn..-- ani 550 


iT 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 18, 1956. 


Note to Correspondents: 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 42,836 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning October 15, as announced October 17, 1956, in press release 3130-56: 


F. o. b. 
Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per 
dozen 


Crown Lake Cheese Co: Cents 
New York, N. Y. 42.00 
oe 42. 45 
David I. Brown Egg Co., | 
Los Angeles, Calif 42. 25 
Henny Penny, Pico, Calif-__- 42.35 
Eddy Mady, Ozone Park, 
N. Y 42.19 
Commercial Creamery Co., 


Spokane, Wash 42.45 | 


Olson Bros., Inc.: 
Modesto, Cs ; 42. 45 
Fontana, Calif.........--- 42. 45 

Washington Coop Farmers 


Poultry Producers of Central 
California, San Francisco, 


Draper Egg Producers, 
Draper, Utah_- 


A 42. 43 
Federated Egg & Poultry: 


se nekieto« | 42.45 | 
| 


Bersailles, Ohio 39.00 | 


Columbiana, rian q 39. 25 
Emil Dvorak, New Prague, 
Minn... 39. 
Seymour Foods: 
St. Peter, Minn 96 39. 
Mason City, Iowa 39. 
Concordia, K: 
Marysville, Kans__-.----- ; 39. 
Topeka, Kans_____- s' 39. 
Great Bend Poultry, Great 
Bend, Kans__-- 
Farmers Produce Co.: 
Sioux C ity, Iowa 
Do. 
Oskaloosa 
Oskaloosa, 
G,. HH. Miller & Co.: 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Mitton G. Waldbaum, Wake- 


stanley Fenton, Vineland, 
N. 





Mars shail Produce Co., Wy- 
more, Nebr 





|| Miles Friedman: 
Association, Seattle, Wash ji 42. 45 | 





Company and f. o. b. point 


Weinberg Bros.: 
Paynesville, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Sauk City, Wis 

Earl K. Riley: 
Litchfield, Minn 
Glidden, Iowa 
Montevideo, Minn 
Pipestone, Minn-.-.-.-...-. 
George, Iowa 

Wadley & Co.: 
Independence, Iowa 
Forest City, lowa 


Glidden, Iowa-_-_-.-.------- 
Hales Corner, Wis-- 
Calmar, Iowa 
Towa Falls, Iowa... 
Buffalo, Minn ; 
Saul Stone, Elkhorn, Iowa 
Edson & Pratt, Tyler, Tex- 
Harry Redfern, Tama, Iowa-- 
Carl Ahlers, Inc., Kiester, 
Minn... ; a 
Priebe & Sons: 
Sac City, lowa_. 
Sibley, lowa--- 
Boone, Iowa. ‘ 
H. C. Christians & Co. “ 
Cresco, Iowa 
Helfer King, Inc.: 
Dawson, Minn_.-. 
Cherokee, Iowa__. 





| Utah Poultry & Farmers 


Cooperative: 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 
American Fork, Utah 
Armour & Co., Louisville, Ky.| 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Santa Monica, Calif 


|| Millardson Co.: | 


Baldwin Park, Calif__- 


| J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, | 


Colo..... 
Oregon E ge Producers, Port- 
land, Oreg-.. , . 


Cases 


S 2 S828 288 


F. 0. b. 
price per 
dozen 
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Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, October 25, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 60,982 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning October 22, as announced October 24, 1956, in press release 3224-56: 


ee 















F. 0. b. F. o. b. 
Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per Company and f. o. b. point Cases ee per 
dozen dozen 

Emil Dvorak, New Prague, Cents A. R. Aden Co.,: Cents 

Nc cl are coal 480 39. 00 Lenox, Iowa.........----- 500 39. 50 
Federated Egg & Poultry Estherville, DR enect 500 39. 50 
Sales: Westbrook, Minn_-_------ 1, 000 39. 50 
Versailles, Ohio_.....___- 480 39. 25 Algona, Iowa...........-- 500 39. 50 
Columbiana, Ohio_..__... 480 39. 25 Adrian, Minn.-......---- 500 39. 50 

Seymour Foods, Inc.: Tyler, Minn.-...-- 500 39. 50 
St. Peter, Minn. .._....-- 960 39.25 || A. J. Pietrus & Sons, Sleepy 
Mason City, Iowa____._-- 480 39. 25 Bs Sh theniihiinnsencnes 550 39. 50 
Concordia, Kans_....---- 480 39.25 || G. H. Miller & Co., Sioux 
Marysville, Kans_......-- 480 39. 25 Ds Wie Sid ne cccecemnen 480 39. 50 
Burlington, Kans._._...-.- 480 39.25 || Edson & Pratt, Inc., Mad- 

Topeka, Kans___._. as 480 39. 25 ison, 8. Dak____- 500 39. 50 
Marion, Kans. __.....-.-- 480 39. 25 || Saul Stone & Co., Griswold, 
Oskaloosa Produce Co., Oska- Iowa. nichithiiienLeeteaea pial 550 39. 50 
SN 480 39.40 || Swift & Co.: 

Sol Rich & Co.: Breckenridge, Minn----..- 960 39. 50 
Laurens, Iowa..........-.- 1, 440 39. 45 Montevideo, Minn_---. [ 480 39. 50 
Clarion, Iowa.........-.-- 480 39. 45 Sauk Center, Minn... 480 39. 50 
Tripoli, Iowa___.......---. 960 39. 45 Waseca, Minn..........-- 960 39. 50 
David City, Nebr-_--_..-- 960 39. 45 Spencer, Iowa--.......--.-- 480 39. 50 
Kearney, Nebr........-- 480 39.45 || Priebe & Sons: 

St. Charles, Minn_-_-__.--- 430 39. 45 Manning, Iowa..._.....-. 960 39. 50 
Waterville, eas 480 39. 45 Ss OO Sa 1, 440 39. 50 
Rose Creek, Minn. _____- 480 39. 45 SS ee 480 39. 50 
Dodge Center, Minn----- 480 39. 45 Sibley, Iowa............-.- 480 39. 50 
Mazomanie, Wis._______- 480 39.45 || Bender-Goodman Co.: 

Westfield, Wis.......--.-- 480 | 39. 45 Pipestone, Minn. --....-.-. 550 39. 50 
Sumner, Iowa-_-.-..--- 480 39. 45 Grand Meadow, Minn... 1, 650 39. 50 

Dauber Bros., Inc.: Fort Dodge, Iow&----....- 550 39. 50 
Hutchinson Kans_.____- 500 39. 50 Renville, Minn_.......-.-- 550 39. 50 

* Red Wing, Minn...__.__- 1, 000 39. 50 Minneota, Minn. --_-__- 1, 100 39. 50 

Weinberg Bros. & Co.: Fredericksburg, Iowa_---- 550 39. 50 
Sauk City, Wis.........-- 1, 440 39. 50 || Marshall Produce Co., W ro 
Minneapolis, Minn 480 39. 50 SN Fe ecuceduncscsess 1, 440 39. 50 
Dayton, Ohio..........-. 960 39. 50 || W adley & Co.: 

Paynesville, Minn 2, 880 39. 50 Independence, Iowa-.---- 1, 100 39. 50 

Miles Friedman, Inc.: Forest City, Iowa. ----.-.- 550 39. 50 
Benson, Minn... _........ 1, 650 39.50 || Harps Green Valley Farms, 

Hales Corner, tas canal 480 39. 50 Shawnee, Okla. -........-.--- 480 40. 47 
AGRE, TIE, 60s cocaccneve 550 39. 50 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, 

Sumner, Pin daviiek sacha 480 39. 50 acini tieteacctalth sch ioseabanicd 1, 440 40.9 

Plato, Minn........<..c0o= 500 39.50 || Draper Egg Producers, 

Fairmont, Minn 612 39. 50 DreDer, VOR. .<<cccccccuce 480 41. 23 
Glidden, Iowa... 480 39. 50 || Oregon Egg Producers, Port- 

Arlington, Minn 600 39. 50 Ee SI icincitcocecesnee 480 42.25 
SEEN BPO, .nccdconctsaite 480 39. 50 || Willardson Co., Inc.: 

Le Mars, Iowa..-----.--- 480 39. 50 Santa Monica, Calif...... 480 42. 40 
Tripoli, el, canted 600 39. 50 a 480 42. 40 
Calmar, Iowa. ........... 500 39. 50 || Washington Co-Op Farmers 

Litchfield, Minn......... 550 39. 50 Association, Seattle, Wash. 1, 440 42. 45 

Grand Island Poultry & Egg Crown Lake Cheese Co., 

Co., Grand Island, Nebr--. 960 39. 50 FRG Ss Dee 0 chteiwes nes 1, 440 42. 45 

H.C. Christians Co., George, Commercial Creamery Co., 

Iowa ‘sine tipesileabinnsai 500 39. 50 | Spokane, Wash.........---. 1, 440 42. 45 

Earl K. Riley Co.: Henny Penny Egg Ranches, 

Madison, 8. Dak.-....... 500 39. 50 Fs A cksepsnnlsioncnnies 960 42. 45 
Pipestone, Minn.....---- 500 39. 50 
Melrose, Minn........... 500 39. 50 
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UnirED STATES: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 1, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: é‘ 
Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 62,840 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginhing October 29, as announced October 31, 1956, in press release 3312-56: 





























F.o. b. | | | F. o. b. 

Company and’f. o. b. point | Cases” } price per || Company and f. 0. b. point | Cases | price per 
dozen | dozen 

_— — ‘ — — — ——— ee | eee catia 

Seymour Foods, Inc.: Cents Priebe & Sons, Inc.: | Cents 
St. Peter, Minn.........: 960 39.00 |} Sac City, Iowa neal 960 | 39. 50 
Mason City, Iowa.......- 480 39. 00 Boone, lowa 480 39. 50 
Concordia, Kans_........ 480 29.00 |} Manning, Iowa. 480 | 39. 50 
Marysville, Kans__...-.--- 480 39.006 || Ocoma Foods Co., Norfolk, | | 
Burlington, Kans-_......-- 480 39. 00 Nebr 480 | 39. 50 
DESri. ONS... J....-<---) 480 39. 00 Federated Egg & Poultry Co.:| | 
po Gt | 480 | 39. 00 Versailles, Ohio__-. 550 | 39. 50 

Sol Rich & Co.: | Columbiana, Ohio__- 550 | 39. 50 
Laurens, Iowa............ | 1, 440 39.45 || Farmers Produce Co., Sioux | | 
Clarion, Iowa....-.-.----.- 480 39. 45 City, lowa aed — | 480 | 39. 50 
oo OS | 480 39. 45 A. R. Aden Co.: | 
Dodge Center, Minn.---- 480 | 39.45 || Lenox, Iowa_. 500 | 39. 50 
St. Charles, Minn.......- 480 | 39. 45 Estherville, lowa- | 500 | 39. 50 
Reedsburg, Wis_.......-- | 480 39.45 || Earl K. Riley Co.: 

Kearney, Nebr.-......-.-- 480 39. 45 Grand Island, Nebr... 480 | 39. 50 

Litchfield Produce Sales Co.: | | Pipestone, Minn ‘ 500 | 39. 50 

Litchfield, Minn--.--......- | 1,000 39. 45 Glidden, Iowa_-_-- a 500 | 39. 50 

Dauber Bros., Inc.: | | Harry Redfearn Co., Tama, | 
Hillsboro, Kans-_.....---- | 500 | 39.50 || Iowa iene 480 39. 50 
Red Wing, Minn______-_- 500 39. 50 P. G. Gray, Estherville, lowa_| 570 | 39. 50 

Bender Goodman Co.: | G. H. Miller: | 
Fort Dodge, lowa.._..--- | 550 39. 50 Des Moines, Iowa__— — —_| 1, 440 | 39. 50 
Cresco, Iowa........-..... 550 39. 50 || Sioux Falls, 8. Dak... _} 1, 440 | 39. 50 
LeRoy, Minn----........ 550 | 39. 50 Jackson, Minn --- 600 39. 50 
Grand Meadow, Minn--.-| 550 | 39.50 || Meadow Brook Produce, } | 
Granite Falls, Minn._..-- 550 39. 50 Sheboygan, Wis 500 | 39. 50 
Lakewood, N. J.....-.---- 480 42.45 || Hunter Walton & Co., Glen- 

Miles Friedman: coe, Minn... j 480 39. 50 
Sioux Center, Iowa__._-_.- 512 39.50 || Marshall Produce Co., Wy- | | 
Fairmont, Minn._......-. 512 | 39. 50 more, Nebr_._ ; 1,440 | 39. 50 
Random Lake, Wis..--.-- 600 39. 50 H. C, Christians Co., George, | 
Iowa Falls, Iowa_...__--- | 512 39.50 |} Iowa. : 500 | 39. 50 
Arlington, Minn.....--.- 600 | 39. 50 || Weinberg Bros.: | 
Russell, lowa__..--- dette | 600 39. 50 |} Minneapolis, Minn... — 480 | 39. 50 
Md hc nenne | 600 | 39. 50 Austinville, lowa_.._.__- | 480 | 39. 50 
S| | 480 | 39. 50 Paynesville, Minn... 1, 440 | 39. 50 
eS ee 480 | 39. 50 || Renville, Minn_--- <a 1, 100 39. 50 
Lemars, Iowa...........-- | 1, 000 | 39. 50 Dayton, Ohio-___. | 480 | 39. 50 
Glidden, Iowa..........-. 480 39. 50 Armour & Co., Louisville, 

Grand Meadow, Minn. -_} 600 Mae I en 5 csnmsteinia 500 40. 50 
Benson, Minn..........- 1, 100 39.50 || Utah Poultry & Farmers Co- 

Adrian, Minn_-......-..- | 550 | 39. 50 operative, Salt Lake City, | 

Jackson, Minn---.--.--.-. | 600 | a fh a eee 568 | 40. 50 
Minneota, Minn--..-.._.-} 1, 100 | 39.50 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, 

Harlan, Iowa.......-..-- 550 | BON 1 POO neni de bi ccwnndencacices 1, 440 40. 94 
TR cdc wnncmakme 500 | 40.47 || Draper Egg Producers, | 

Swift & Co.: ener, (308... -..-55--3 480 | 41. 24 
Detroit Lakes, Minn----- | 960 | 89. 50 || J. H. Wattles, Inc., Buffalo, 

Montevideo, Minn__-----| 960 | 39. 50 Me Y...... thi. tee aueneie 480 | 42. 00 
Sauk Center, Minn... -- 960 39.50 || Somerville Farms, Somer- 
Waseca, Minn...........- 1, 440 39. 50 Wi, ide avcacacacaaieraten 1, 440 | 42. 40 

Saul Stone & Co.: || Nearby Producers Egg & | 
Elkhorn, Iowa.-.......-.---| 512 | 39. 50 Poultry, Carlisle, Pa......- 480 | 42. 40 
Griswold, Iowa......--_-- | 512 | 39.50 || Commercial Creamery Co., | 
Pete, BOWE.0.04 edn dod. 512 | 39.50 || Spokane, Wash...........-- 960 | 42. 45 

Wadley & Co.: | | || Washington Cooperative: 

Forest City, Iowa--.-__-__- 1, 100 | 39. 50 || Seattle, Wash............-| 1, 920 | 42.45 
Independence, Iowa_-___--| 550 39. 50 TAOOURE? Wh AED ..cccccsnce | 480 | 42.45 
Milton G. Waldbaum Co., | |} Carl Ahlers, Inc., New York, | 
Wakefield, Nebr..........-.| 4,000;  39.50]/ N.Y... Danmeaeast 480} 42.45 
| 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 8, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 
Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 98,291 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning November 5, as announced November 7, 1956, in press release 3386-56: 


















































- ihamadnaaiied Pee . Sih 
F.o.b. | ’ F. 0. b. 
Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per || Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per 
dozen | dozen 
Rion eb ia Meena ce OEE >a 
Bender-Goodman Co.: Cents | Edson & Pratt, Inc.: Cents 
Minneota, Minn. --__....- 550 | 38. 50 I} Wheating, Minn $+--+--- 550 | 39.50 
Renville, Minn__....... | 1, 100 Bonner Springs, Kans__- 1, 650 | 39: 50 
Pipestone, Minn... -=--| 1, 000 | || P. G. Gray, Estherville, i 
LeRoy, Minn...........- 550 | Iowa saceun 570 | 39. 50 
P0080, TORS winsinriemen | 550 | Meadow Brook Produce Co., 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 2, 200 | Sheboygan, Wis------...- 1, 000 | 39. 50 
Fredericksburg, lowa 1, 100 | . 50 || Priebe & Sons, Inc.: | 
Sleepy Eye, Minn__....-- 1,100 89. 00 Parkston, 8. Dak__..... 480 | 
Cilicia ieee tit 1, 100 39. 50 Bae Cee, TOMB. ..ncesues-s 960 | 
Lakewood, N. J_.......--} "480 | 42. 45 | Boone, Iowa._..-.-.--..-: 480 | 
Fort Dodge, Iowa.......- | neo | 38. ~ | me = & oP: | we | a 
De ctmededcbeuduhinel 550 | 39. 50 araboo, BW cco ene . 900 | 39. 5 
Earl K. Riley Co.: | | Elkhorn, Iowa aecncoel 600 | 39. 50 
George, lowa___.-......-- | 500 39. 50 | Glidden, Iowa arama 550 39. 50 
RIATIa, TOWE..cncnnnencee 550 | 39. 50 || Weinberg Bros. & Co.: | | 
Glidden, Iowa__........-- 500 39. 50 | Austinville, Iowa...--.-.- 480 | 39. 50 
Estherville, lowa_.......-| 1, 000 39. 50 | Balawit, VW 6. .ccancaces 480 39. 50 
Litchfield, Minn_..__..--! 500 | 39. 50 |} Minneapolis, Minn.--..-- 480 39. 50 
Wheaton, Minn.........- 550 39. 50 || Se | re | 480) 39. 50 
LeMars, Iowa...........- | 500 39. 50 | Paynesville, Minn------- 1, 440 | 39. 50 
COMMA, DOWD. <2 « xciccmnerl 500 39. 50 |} Sank City, Wis. .........} 480 | 39. 50 
Grand Island, Nebr------| 480 39. 50 || Dayton, Ohio-...........- 480 | 39. 50 
Fairmont, Minn.__....._- 500 | 39.50 || Wadley & Co., Inc.: 
Pease, Minn....:......... 500 39. 50 || forest City, lowa........ 556 39.5 
Alexandria, RAIN . .ccccc< | 500 30. 50 haw ise nasa 350 - 50 
Pipestone, Minn_________| 1, 000 38. 50 || Independence, Iowa..---- 550 | 39. 50 
T. Jensen & Sons: Emporia, i Wintel, 00GB. -cnccacaccce 550 39. 50 
a danas ce a a ene | 480 39.00 || A. R. Aden Co.: | 
Seymour Foods, Inc.: | | Westbrook, Minn...-..-- 2, 000 39. 50 
St. Peter, Minn: ......... | 1, 440 | 39. 00 | Boyden, Iowa..--....-...- 500 | 39. 50 
Mason City, Iowa | 480 39. 00 |} Estherville, lowa_.-.------ 1, 000 | 39. 50 
Concordia, Kans. ........} 480 39.00 | TWiily DAMM <q wncncctnsya 500 | 39. 50 
Marysville, Kans__.....-- 960 39. 00 || fee Te Ree 500 39. 50 
Burlin ston, Kans ae 480 39. 00 Algona, Iowa sakotaknian 600 39. 50 
oe RR ie EE. | 480 39. 00 1} Marshall Produce Co., Ww > se | = 
opeka, S...--.------| 480 39. 00 more, Nebr onan nanan en eee-- 1, 440 | 39. 50 
Litchfield Produce Sales Co.: | G. H. Miller & Co.: 
stolen, a 1, 000 39. 45 | Sioux Falls, S. Dak....... 2, 048 | 39. 50 
sitchfield, Minn--..-...---| 500 39. 45 | Jackson, Minn..........-. 600 39. 50 
Sol Rich & Co.: | | Des Moines, Iowa_._..... 1, 440 | 39. 50 
Laurens, Iowa...- 480 39.45 || Milton G. Waldbaum Co., | 
Kearney, Nebr- . | 480 39. 45 | Wakefield, ee ececeniaate 7, 500 39. 50 
Rock Island, [l.-.. : 960 39. 45 | H. C. Christians Co., George, i 
Rose Creek, Minn--_----- 480 | 39.45 || Towa--- acbinaieles gobetrrocspmniaivereats 550 | 39. 50 
Pine Island, Minn.-..--- 480 | 39. 45 || Dauber Bros., Inc.: 
St. Charles, Minn_.-.-.-- 480 39. 45 || Red Wing, Minn___...-_.- 500 | 39. 50 
Sumner, Iowa..._._-- 480 | 39. 45 || Hutchinson, Kans__.___.-. 500 | 39. 5 
Tripoli, Iowa___- : 960 39. 45 || Montevideo, Minn______- 500 | 39 : 
Miles Friedman, Ine.: | Grand Island Poultry & Egg stage 
Hales Corners, Wis... 480 39.50 || Co., Grand Island, Nebr- ..| 960 39. 50 
Tripoli, lowa. | 600 39.50 || Swift & Co.: 
Sioux Center, Iowa. | 512 39. 50 1 Detroit Lakes, Minn-...- | 480 39. 50 
Fairmont, Minn-.-.-- 512 | 39. 50 |) Montevideo, Minn__-.___| 960 39. 50 
Arlington, Minn awa 550 | 39. 50 || Sauk Center, Minn___.._- 960 39. 50 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. - 512 | 39. 50 | Waseca, Minn............ 960 39. 50 
Adair, Iowa... : 500 39.50 || Farmers Produce of Sioux 
Buffalo, Minn-- | 500 | 39. 50 | City, Sioux City, Iowa.-.-_| 960 | 39. 50 
LeMars, Iowa ant 960 | 39. 50 | Federated Egg & Poultry: | 
Calmar, Iowa_- : 1, 100 | 39. 50 ] Versailles, Ohio......._.-- 550 | 39. 50 
Madison, 8. Dak.........| 500} 39.50 || Columbiana, Ohio...----- 550} 39. 50 
Harlan, lowa | 575 | 39.50 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, 
Benson, Minn ; 1, 650 39. 50 || _Colo.._. ‘ wine e- anes 1, 920 | 40. 40 
Adrian, Minn-- ‘ 550 | 39.50 ||} Utah Poultry and Farmers 
Sumner, Iowa__------ eal 500 | 39.50 || Coop: 
Minneota, Minn ‘: 1, 100 39. 50 } Salt"Lake City, Utah..... 1, 136 | 40. 50 
Wheaton, Minn = 550 | 39. 50 | American Fork, Utah. -..- 1, 136 40. 50 
Jackson, Minn 600 | 39.50 || NelsonfRicks Creamery Co., | 
Grand Island, Nebr ‘ 960 | 39. 50 | Salt Lake City, Utah....-_-| 480 40. 50 
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F. 0. b. 
plant 
price per 
dozen 


Company and f. o. b. point Cases 


Cents 
yraper, U 
a; a Wattles & = 


42.00 
Edd Moa : 

Sone Park, EW os eae 

Do 42. 39 

42. 40 


42. 40 


& 8 88 88 8 


41. 22 


42. 20 
42.19 


PROBLEMS IN THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


F. o. b. 


Vendor and f. o. b. point Cases ag 


w. 


Universal Butter 
Corp., New York, N. 


Henny “Penny Egg "Ranches, 
Pico, Calif. 


Commercial Leeeary Co., 
Spokane, W: 

Turner & 
Wash 


UnitTep StaTEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL’ 


Note to Correspondents: 


Washington, November 16, 1956. 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 46,818 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning November 12, as announced November 15, 1956, in press release 


3479-56 : 


F. o. b. 
price per 
dozen 


Cents 
36. 15 
36. 50 
36. 82 
36. 89 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 


Company and f. o. b. point Cases 


Sol Rich & Co.: 
as: “We Iowa 


Owatonna, Minn 

Dodge Center, Minn 36. 82 
i 36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 
36. 82 


35. 00 
35. 00 
35. 00 
35. 00 


36. 00 
36. 00 
36. 50 
36. 50 


35. 75 


Rose Creek, Minn 
Waterville, Minn 
Westfield, Wis 


Reedsburg, Wis 
Spring Valley, Minn 
Wadley & Co.: 
Forest City, Iowa 
Osage, Iowa 
Independence, Iowa 
Vinton, Iowa 
Priebe & Sons, Inc.: 
Sibley, Iowa 


Perry, Iowa 

Boone, Iowa 
Weinberg Bros. & Co.: 

ra Minn 


36. 75 
36. 24 
36. 45 
36. 70 


37. 00 
37.00 


Do 
West Unity, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Swift & Co., Spencer, Iowa... 
Edson & Pratt, Inc.: 
Granite Falls, Minn 
Glidden, Iowa 
Great Bend a Co., 
Great Bend, K 
Nearby wy Egg & 
Poultry., Carlisle, Pa 
Seymour Foods, Inc.: 
St. Peter, Minn 
Marysville, Kans 
Topeka, Kans 
Crown Lake ee Co.: 
en 
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Dauber Bros., Inc.: 
Madison, ’g. 
Red Wing, Minn 


36. 82 |) 





36. 50 |. 





F. o. b. 
price per 
dozen 


Company and f. o. b. point Cases 


Dauber Bros., Inc.—Con. 
Hutchinson, Kans 
Montevideo, Minn_- 

Hunter Walton & Co., 


J. H. Wattles, Inc., 
tc, Mtns 
Hamilton Farm Bureau Co- 
operative: Hamilton, Mich 
Cooperative G. L. F. Ex- 
change: New Ulm, Minn_-- 
Earl K. Riley: 
Glidden, Iowa___-------- 
Melrose, Minn... ------- 
Le Mars, Iowa-_-.- 
Plato, Minn-_-- 
Grand Island, Nebr 
a Se 
A. wee & Sons, New York, 
Vee Ne Butter & Egg, New 
ork 
G. H. Miller & Co.: 
Des Moines, Iowa_-- 


Cents 
36. 50 
37. 00 


35. 43 
39. 70 
35. 00 
36. 00 
36. 95 
36. 95 
36. 95 
36. 95 


36. 95 
36. 45 


Glen- 
Buffalo, ; 


& 8 S88882 £88 8 BS 


S228 


D 
Jackson, Minn 
Miles Friedman: 
Benson, Minn..------- 


Harlan, Iowa. 
Arlington, Minn 
Elkhorn, Iowa 
Hales Corner, Wis. 


Glidden, Iowa-.- 
Jackson, Minn-. 
Sioux Center, Iov 
Tripoli, Iowa 
Calmar, Iowa 
LeMars, Iowa 
Minneota, Minn 
Eddy Mady, Inc., 
Park, N. Y---- aie 
Meadow Brook — “Produce, 
Sheboygan, Wis 


Ozone 
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UnirTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 23, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 
Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 


States Department of Agriculture of 45,367 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning November 19, as announced November 21, 1956, in press release 3548-56: 























F. o. b. | F. o. b. 
Company and f. 0. b. point Cases “rice per Company and f. o, b. point Cases | price per 
dozen dozen 
ctepenangiinsliaiae —_— | 

A. R. Aden Co.: Cents 
Algona, Iowa....--- eaten 500 33.75 || Priebe & Sons, Inc.: Cents 

Do 500 | 34.75 Sibley, Iowa. ___ 180) 35.00 
Westbrook, Minn 500 34. 00 Sac City, Iowa $8) 35 00 

Do 5OO 35. 00 Manning, lowa 450) 35. 50 
Estherville, Se@Ai..o50cc<: 500 34.90 || Boone, lowa_. 480 35. 50 
Boyden, Iowa........---- 500 34.95 || Saul Stone & Co.: 

Swift & Co.: Pella, Iowa pated ac 512 35. 00 

Detroit Lakes, Minn. -.-- 480 34. 40 Glidden, Iowa___..-...-- 550 35. 49 
Pil deta atbuindedicka 480 34.85 || Bender-Goodman Co.: 

Sauk Centre, Minn 480 34. 40 | Grand Meadow, Minn_- 35. 00 

TS Be ae cic md 480 34. 85 | Calmar, Iowa... _- 35. 00 

_ SEE aS 430 35. 40 | Fredericksburg, Iowa.- 35. 50 

Montevideo, Minn---.-.. 480 34. 40 Fort Dodge, Iowa - --- 35. 50 
a 480, 34.85 || Marshall Produce Co.: 

nn tienen ee 480 35. 40 Wymore, Nebr__....---- 35. 00 

Waseca, Minn ——— 480 34. 40 DL a 35. 50 

ae 480 34. 85 G. H. M iller & Co.: 

RE wtsiterbsb bine ack 480 35. 90 Des Moines, Iowa_--.--- 35. 00 

. Jensen & Sons, Emporia, Do-. Si cetemdiaia 35. 50 

“oe bietlialindinciiianibis wiesaiabatets 480 34. 50 Jackson, Minn cael 35. 50 

Miles Friedman: | Sioux Falls, 8. Dak......- 35. 93 
Elkhorn, fowa_.........-- 575 34.90 || Weinberg Bros.: 

Jackson, Minn. ..-.--..- 600 | 35. 45 || Paynesville, Minn_--.-. aa 35. 25 
Grand Meadow, Minn... 600 | 35.45 || Th. tanscues 35. 75 
Renville, Minn.........-- 550 35. 45 Buffalo, Minn-.-.......- 35. 48 
Minneota, Minn-.--_--.-- 550 35. 45 West Unity, Ohio..._... 35. 83 
Griswold, Iowa-.-..-.-.-.---- 512 35. 50 || Edson & Pratt: 

Cresco, Iowa.-........-.-- 500 35. 7 Dawson, Minn. _-._....-- 35. 25 
Benson, Minn..........-- 500 35. 75 Glidden, Iowa cia 35. 45 
Tripoli, Iowa-_-_-.--- 4 600 35. 85 | George, Iowa ae 35. 75 
Sioux Center, low ace: 512 35.85 || Seymour Foods, Inc.: 

Earl] K. Riley Co: Topeka, Kans--_-_........- 35. 50 
Harlan, | 550 34. 95 Marysville, Kans-_-_...---- 35. 50 
Glidden, Iowa........-.-- 550 34.95 || Milton G. Waldbaum, Wake- 

Ais chdoebinnione 550 35. 45 re 35. 50 
Litchfield NS cncdnnk 550 34.95 || H. C. Christians: 
Le Mars, Tow | Sieh EIEN 512 34. 95 Arlington, Minn-....---- 35. 70 
Pipestone, Minn... : 550 34. 95 Cyesed, T6086... ..6606-. 35. 73 
Jackson, Minn.......-. , 550 35. 15 St. Charles, Minn-..-..-- 35. 82 
Fairmont, Minn.....--- 550 35.15 || Sol Rich & Co.: 
Cy SW Enccccnnccweee 550 35. 25 Laurens, Iowa...........- 35. 82 
Melrose, Minn.-..-_--.--- 550 35. 45 Kearney, Nebr--_--..------ 35. 82 
Emmetsburg, Iowa..-_--- 550 35. 45 | David City, Nebr-_..-.--- 35. 82 
George, Iowa_ -- 550 35. 85 Owatonna, Minn-....-..-- 35. 82 
Estherville, lowa 550 | 35. 85 Rose Creek, Minn-..._---- 35. 82 

Grand Island Poultry & Egg: Farmers Produce Co., Sioux 
Grand Island, Nebr 480 | 34. 95 Cs Bie ok nce caseeens. 35. 90 

IR vinoni a paaamaae 450 35.95 |) J. Fw Sharotf & Co. , Denver, 
| | Colo....- ate) sisulenicaioasael 36. 45 





Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 29, 1956. 


USDA Buys 27,450 Cases oF Ecos THis WEEK TO HELP STABILIZE PRODUCER 
Eea PRICES 


The United States Department of Agriculture reported purchases this week of 
27,450 cases of medium-size shell eggs under a special program to help stabilize 
producer prices during the fall seasonal increase in marketings. Purchases since 
buying began in late September now total 507,070 cases. 

With purchases to date sufficient to fill current distribution, USDA stated that 
future purchasing will be kept in line with distribution outlets. 
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Price ranges per dozen for purchases the week beginning November 26 by 
geographical regions and number of carlots (average of 480 cases) for each region 
follow: Midwest 33.5 to 34.5 cents for 51 carlots. All prices are on a per dozen 
free on board plant basis and the overall purchase range was from.33.5 to 34.5 
cents per dozen. In making awards, consideration was given to area price varia- 
tions in relation to transportation costs for distribution. In total, bids were 
received from 25 bidders who offered a total of 76,700 cases. 

Approximately $300,000 of section 32 funds will be expended for purchases this 


week, with the overall expenditure to date amounting to approximately $5.9 
million. 

Delivery of the eggs purchased today will be during the week beginning Decem- 
ber 10. These eggs will be distributed in the national school-lunch program. 

Next offers will be due not later than 3 p. m. eastern standard time Monday, 
December 3, for acceptance by wire filed not later than 8 a. m. eastern standard 
time Friday, December 7. Purchase specifications call for delivery of United 
States Procurement Grade No. 1, medium-size (39% pounds average net weight 
per 30-dozen case) shell eggs. 

Details of individual awards follow: 


F. 0. b. F. 0. b. 
Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant 
price per price per 
dozen dozen 


— —||\—+————_——_ —_—_ — eesti 


Seymour Foods, Inc.: Cents G. H. Miller & Co., Des Cents 
&t. Peter, Minn... ..... 33. 50 Moines, Iowa : 34. 45 

ese iJ ecadae’ 34.00 || Litchfield Produce Sales C 0., 

Do___ “ss 5s 34. 50 Melrose, Minn- i ds g 34. 45 

Earl K. Riley Co.: Miles Friedm: an, Ine.: 
Borian, lowa............ 55 34. Harlan, Iowa_.-.- AAO | 34. 45 
Glidden, Iowa___.......- 34. Grand Meadow, Minn. j 34. 45 
Litchfield, Minn_--_-- 34. Jackson, Minn- y 34. 45 
Melrose, Minn_-__- 55 34. Litchfield, Oi se: 34. 45 
LeMars, Iowa-.-- { 34. Griswold, Iowa__- 5 34. 45 
Calmar, Iowa : 55 34. Wheaton, Minn_____- 55 34. 45 
Do... 55 34 Madison, 8S. Dak_-- z 550 | 34. 45 
Oskeloosa Produce Co., Minneota, Minn 55 34. 45 
Oskaloosa, Iowa__..-- \ 34. 39 || Calmar, Iowa ; Bi 34. 45 
Swift & Co.: | Glidden, lowa__- oa iE 34. 45 
Montevideo, Minn__----- ¢ " i] Adair, Iowa_-- 34. 45 
Detroit Lakes, Minn----- 34. 45 | Sioux Center, Iowa , 02 34. 45 
Sauk Center, Minn 960 | 34. 45 || LeMars, Iowa-.--.---.-- , 02 34. 45 
Waseca, Minn 34. Plato, Minn f 34. 45 
Priebe & Sons, coun: Hales Corner, Wis____----| 80 | 34. 45 
Parkston, 34. Benson, Minn aioe ; 34. 45 
Sibley, I wa Ric 460 nek all ‘ 34. Tripoli, Iowa , 200 | 34. 45 
Manning, Iowa 34. Weinberg Bros. & Co., 
Boone, lowa.___.-.-------| 34. 40 | Paynesville, Minn \ 34. 50 
Sac City, Towa. -_- | 34. | Emil Dvorak, New Prague, 

P. G. Gray, Estherville, Iowa. . | 34.45 || Mi 34. 50 


nor or oe Or 


o 


oto notte ty 
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Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, December 10, 1956. 
Note to Correspondents: 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 77,064 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning December 3, as announced December 6, 1956, in press release 3772-56. 





7 : pipette tet Saintes 









































F. o. b. F. 0. bi 
Company and f. 0. b. point Cases price per Company and f. o. b. point Cases price per 
dozen dozen 
Benner Goodman Co.: Cents Dauber Bros., Inc.—Con. Cents 
Minneota, Minn. __. 550 30. 74 Hutchinson, Kans_..-.--- 500 31.75 
Renville, Minn_.___-- 550 30. 74 Sioux Falls, S. Dak_.____- 512 32. 25 
Pipestone, Minn . 1, 100 30. 74 Wheaton, Minn.-..-..-.. 550 32. 25 
Grand Meadow, Minn--- 1, 650 30. 74 David City, Nebr_....--. 550 32. 30 
es 550 31.74 Oskaloosa Produce Co., Oska- 
Sleepy Eye, Minn- 1, 650 S076 |i | WOOO, BOWS... cose sec woc re 480 31. 45 
Cresco, Iowa 550 31. 45 | Earl K. Riley Co.: 
Calmar, Iowa__-- 550 30. 89 | Melrose, Minn. -........-- 1, 100 31. 65 
Fort Dodge, Lowa_- 550 30. 89 | i cece 550 31.90 
Granite Falls, Minn- 550 30. 89 | Litchfield, Minn-..---.-- 550 31. 65 
Edson & Pratt, Inc.: ' eimddhiecsetaxesesis 550 31.90 
Granite Falls, Minn....--} 550 30. 90 || George, Iowa............- 500 3k. 70 
Madison, S. Dak 550 30. 95 || Glidden, Iowa_.._.-_----- 550 31,70 
Litchfield, Minn_ - - | 550 31. 50 || Wheaton, Minn-_-------.- 550 32. 45 
George, Lowa. 550 32. 25 | Le Mars, Iowa-....-..---- 512 31. 70 
Miles Friedman, Inc.: ih aici cath Annan 512 31. 90 
Tyler, Minn 500 ‘ 1] Calmar, Iowa...........- 550 31.7 
Adrian, Minn_-. 500 | 31. | Pipestone, Minn---.----- 550 31.7 
Madison, §. Dak 550 | 31. 25 || Grand Island, Nebr.....- 2, 000 31.70 
Benson, Minn_- | 500 | 31. | SS ere 2, 000 31.90 
Do... | 560 | 7 io woe Sistine nan Soren 2, 000 32. 40 
Deru | 500 | 31. | Emmetsburg, Nebr-....-.- 550 31. 90 
Do 500 3l. David City, Nebr.......- 550 32, 40 
Hales Corner, Wis-..-- 480 | : PGE. DEER. aicmnntinnane 550 31. 70 
LeMars, Iowa | 1, 024 | d Litchfield Produce Sales: 
Grand Meadow, Minn 600 | 31. Litchfield, Minn. ___--- 500 31.75 
Elk Horn, Iow 550 5 : Do. Werbinedoideu 500 32. 00 
Jackson, Minn... -- | 600 | 31. 25 Melrose, Minn. ....-.---- 1, 000 32. 00 
Griswold, Iowa__. 500 31. 25 Swift & Co.: 
Sumner, Ilowa_. 550 | 31. 20 || Detroit Lakes, Minn_._. 480 31. 75 
Keister, Minn- 500 31. 30 || Montevideo, Minn 1, 920 
Calmar, Iowa--.-- | 550 | 31. 45 || DG. <2 it ccaed 480 
Renville, Minn... 550 | 31. 25 Sauk Center, Minn_---. 960 
Cresco, Iowa_..-.- ; 550 31. 75 || Waseca, Minn _____. os 480 
Tripoli, Iowa- 600 | 32. 40 Do.. a 480 
Wheaton, Minn . 1, 100 | 32.40 || Wadley & Co.: 
George, Iowa. ey | 550 | 82. 25 Forest City, Iowa..-_---- 55 32.00 
Litchfield, Minn_-_--- aval 1, 100 | 31. 50 || Vinton, Iowa i 550 32. 00 
Weinberg Bros. & Co.: | Independence, Iowa ‘ 550 32. 00 
Sauk City, Wis.--.-....-... 480 31.45 || P. G. Gray, Estherville, Iowa 600 32. 20 
Paynesville, Minn. ------ | 480 31. 25 || Seymour Foods, Inc.: 
Rn Fe entities ba 480 31. 35 St. Peter; Minn.........<: 600 : 
Blank coiccatec sola 480 31. 45 Mason City, Iowa sas 500 3 
i ddéstncdmaadadde 480 31. 74 || Milton G. Waldbaum Co., 
DOs... Sasa eel 480 32.00 || Wakefield, Nebr_........-- 500 32. 41 
Minneapolis, Minn_-.---- 480 31. 90 Sol Rich & Co.: 
H. C. Christians Co.: | David City, Nebr.._...-- 1, 440 
George, Iowa.........-.-- | 480 31, 35 Laurens, Iowa.......-...- 960 
Cresco, Iowa widened 550 31. 45 Tripoli, lowa eidn 480 
Minneota, Minn-_ ---- 550 31. 35 || Reedsburg, Wis_____----- 480 
Priebe & Sons, Inc.: Westield,. Wis. ........- 480 
Manning, Iowa.....-- | 480 31. 40 || Waterville, Minn eons 480 
Sibley, lowa__- 7 480 31. 40 T’odge Center, Minn_--_--| 480 
Sac City, Iowa. .......... 480 31. 40 St. Charles, Minn saad 480) 
BR coun sel 480 | 32. 40 || Sumner, Iowa_- eae 480 
Boone, Iowa_._....--- euekl 480 31. 40 || Clarion, Iowa. .-.-.--.-.-.-- 480 
G. H. Miller & Co.: | Owatonna, Minn __..----} 480 
Des Moines, Iowa__-_---- | 6, 000 31.45 Pine Island, Minn : 480 32. 4: 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak-.....-- 1, 024 32. 45 Kearney, Nebr- ; 480 | 32. 43 
Wheaton, Minn_.-.-- 550 32.45 || A. R. Aden Co., Westbrook, 
Jackson, Minn........-- 600 | 32.45 || Minn. shel 1, 000 32.45 
Dauber Bros., Inc.: | | Marshall Produce Co., Wy- | 
Red Wing, Minn...----- 550 | 31. 45 || more, Nebr__. a. a 600 32. 50 
Do... sana ae 550 | 31. 95 |} | 
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Unirep STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 7, 1957. 


First WEEK’s PURCHASES UNDER RESUMED EaG BUYING PROGRAM 
Tora, 14,140 CasEs 


The United States Department of Agriculture today reported purchases this 
week of 14,140 cases of large-size shell eggs under the resumed egg-buying pro- 
gram announced January 25 to help stabilize producer prices. 

Only 14,140 of the 221,295 cases offered to USDA this week were purchased 
because there was too much difference between prices at which eggs were 
offered to USDA and prices producers are now receiving for eggs. 

‘Price ranges per dozen for purchases the week beginning February 4 by geo- 
graphical regions and number of carlots (average of 480 cases) for each region 
follow: Midwest, 36.25 to 36.95 cents per dozen for 22 carlots; Southwest, 36.95 
to 38.25 cents per dozen for 3 carlots; and West, 39.95 cents per dozen for 1 car- 
lot. In making awards, consideration was given to area price variations in 
relation to transportation costs to outlets. In total, bids were received from 
58 bidders. 

Approximately $160,000 of section 32 funds will be expended for this week’s 
purchases. 

Delivery of the eggs purchased today will be during the week beginning Febru- 
ary 18. They will be distributed in the national school lunch program. 

USDA will continue to accept offers of eggs on a weekly basis, with next 
offers due not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, February 12, for acceptance not later 
than 8 p. m. Friday, February 15. Purchase specifications call for delivery of 
U. S. Procurement Grade No. 1, large size (45 pounds average net weight per 
30-dozen case). The eggs must be graded by Federal or licensed State graders 
at point of origin, and grading at destination will be at USDA’s option. 

During last fall’s egg-buying program, approximately 585,000 cases of U. S 
Procurement Grade No. 1, medium-size eggs were purchased at an approximate 
cost of $6.6 million in section 32 funds. 

Details of awards follow : 


















































| F.0. b. | F.o.b 
Bidder and f. 0, b. point Cases plant Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases | plant 
price per || | price per 
dozen || dozen 
| 
ee as 
Seymour Foods, Inc., St. Cents Miles Friedman, Inc., Renn- Cents 
Peter, Minn_____- een 600 36. 25 ROR I ns « innaciciensonens 550 | 36. 95 
A. R. Aden Co.: || Edson & Pratt: 
Westbrook, Minn 1, 100 | 36. 40 | Bonner Springs, Kans___- 550 | 36. 95 
Do. oe re | 36. 70 w estbrook, Minn. 550 | 36. 95 
Emmetsburg, Iowa______-| 550 36.75 || H. Christians Co., Orton- 
Algona, Towa. | 550 | 36.75 || ville, Minn. 550 | 36. 95 
Estherville, lowa.- --| 1, 650 36.75 || A. J. Pietrus & Sons, ay 
Leu x, Iowa... ee 550 36.75 || | Eye, Minn- 550 | 36. 95 
We brook, Minn. 1, 100 | 36.90 || J. A. Sharoff & Co.: 
Sol Ricn & Co., Kearney, Denver, Colo_- 480 | 37.75 
Nebr. __- tacormnest 550 36. 94 |! Do 480 | 38. 25 
Bender-Goodman Co.: || Commercial Cre: iamery Co., | 
Westbrook, Minn________ 1, 100 36.95 | Spokane, Wash-__--- 480 | 39. 95 
Minneota, Minn----- can, 550 36. 95 | 
Sleepy Eye, Minn...__--. 550 36.95 |) | 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 14, 1957. 


USDA Buys 48,544 Cases or Eacs THIS WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today reported purchases of 
48,544 cases of large-size shell eggs this week to help stabilize producer prices. 
Purchases since buying started last week now total 62,684 cases. 

Price ranges per dozen for purchases the week beginning February 11 by geo- 
graphical regions and number of carlots (average of 480 cases) for each region 
follow: Midwest, 33.95 to 34.90 cents per dozen for 85 carlots; Southwest, 34 
to 36 cents per dozen for 2 carlots; and Northeast, 37.40 to 37.90 cents per 
dozen for 3 carlots. In making awards, consideration was given to area price 
variations in relation to transportation costs to outlets. In total, bids were 
received from 48 bidders who offered 208,382 cases. 
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Approximately $504,000 of section 32 funds will be expended for this week’s 
purchases, with expenditures to date totaling $660,000. 

Delivery of the eggs purchased today will be during the week beginning 
February 25. They will be distributed in the national school-lunch program. 

USDA will continue to accept offers on a weekly basis, with next offers due not 
later than 1 p. m., Tuesday, February 19, for acceptance not later than 8 a. m. 
Friday, February 22. Purchase specifications call for delivery of U. 8. Procure- 
ment Grade No. 1, large size (45 pounds average net weight per 30-dozen case). 
The eggs must be graded by Federal or licensed State graders at point of origin, 
and grading at destination will be at USDA’s option. 

Details of awards follow : 








F. 0. b, | F. 0. b. 








Bidder and f. o. b. point Cases plant Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant 
price per | price per 
dozen | dozen 

Swift & Co.: | Cents A. R. Aden Co.: Cents 
Detroit Lakes, Minn----- 550 | 33. 95 Estherville, lowa 2, 200 34. 45 
Montevideo, Minn_------ 1, 100 33. 95 || Westbrook, Minn. ___.___} 2, 200 34. 45 
Sauk Centre, Minn_-.-...--! 1, 100 33. 95 | TO ee, .. «cn. oo ~ seus 550 34. 45 
Waseca, Minn_.-......--- 550 33. 95 \| Lyman, Iowa. .......-..-. 550 34. 45 
Spencer, Iowa.......-----! 550 33.95 |} Westbrook, Minn--_..--- 2, 200 34. 70 
Waseca, Minn........---- 550 34. 35 | Lenox, Iowa...........- 550 34. 70 
Spencer, Iowa.--.....----- 550 34. 35 Griswold, Iowa.. 550 34, 85 
Montevideo, Minn------- | 1, 100 34. 40 Fremont, Nebr- ; 1, 100 | 34. 85 
Sauk Centre, Minn--..--- 2, 200 34. 40 || Algona, Iowa__- 550 | 34. 85 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. ---- 1, 100 34. 40 Estherville, lowa_ 2, 200 | 34. 85 
Montevideo, Minn______-| 550 34. 85 Westbrook, Minn_- | 1100 | 34. 85 
Sauk Centre, Minn..-.--- 1, 100 | 34. 85 || Lenox, lowa.- 550 34. 85 

Wenks Produce & Hatchery: | || H, C, Christians Co.: 
Madison, 8. Dak..--.---- 1, 500 33. 95 || Ortonville, Minn- 550 34. 45 

a 1, 000 | 34. 45 || oe 550 34. 70 
ee 500 34.90 || The Cudahy Packing Co., | 

Dauber Bros., Inc., Hutch- | || _ Bedford, Iowa_- j 960 | 34. 50 

inson, Kans_- idicwnmemienen 550 | 34.00 || Emil Dvorak, New Prague, | j 

Weinberg Bros.: || | Minn-. - 480 | 34. 50 
Benson, Minn 550 | 34.35 || Edson & Pratt: | 
Minneota, Minn 1, 100 | 34. 45 || Wheaton, Minn 550 34. 74 
Benson, Minn 550 | 34. 50 || Granite Falls, Minn_.____| 550 34. 72 
Minneota, Minn 1, 100 34.70 Westbrook, Minn. .._.___} 550 | 34.75 
Benson, Minn 550 34.75 || Madison, 8. Dak 500 | 34.75 
Paynesville, Minn 480 34.90 || Harlan Produce Co., Harlan, | c 

Miles Friedman, Inc.: | Jowa.. | 550 | 34. 90 
Le Mars, Iowa peas 512 34.45 || Priebe & Sons, Sac City, | 
Russell, Iowa = 600 | 34.45 || lowa... | 480 | 34. 90 
Renville, Minn is 550 34.45 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, | 

ce. 1, 100 34.70 || Colo | 480 36. 00 
Glidden, Iowa cane 1, 100 34.75 || Crown Lake Cheese Co.: | 
Le Mars, Iowa = 512 34. 86 || New York, N. Y. | 120 37. 40 
Tripoli, lowa 550 34. 90 Do_. 960 37. 90 
Russell, lowa 600 34. 90 || 
Marshall, Minn 550 34. 90 |; 
Elk Horn, Iowa 9 1, 650 | 34. 90 || | 


i i 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 21, 1957. 


USDA Buys 49,786 CasEs or Eacs THis WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today reported purchases of 
49,786 cases of large-size shell eggs this week to help stabilize producer prices. 
Purchases since buying started 2 weeks ago now total 112,470 cases. 

Price ranges per dozen for purchases the week beginning February 18 by geo- 
graphical regions and number of carlots (average of about 550 cases) for each 
region follow: Midwest 34.35 to 34.80 cents per dozen for 89 carlots, and South- 
west 36 to 36.30 cents per dozen for 3 carlots. In making awards, consider- 
ation was given to area price variations in relation to transportation costs to 
outlets. In total, bids were received from 34 bidders who offered 140,996 cases. 

Approximately $520,000 of section 32 funds will be expended for this week’s 
purchases, with expenditures to date totaling $1,180,000. 

Delivery of the eggs purchased today will be during the week beginning March 
4. They will be distributed in the national school lunch program. 

USDA will continue to aecept offers on a weekly basis, with next offers due 
not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, February 26, for acceptance not later than 8 a. m. 
Friday, March 1. Purchase specifications call for delivery of United States 


95697—57—pt. 3——8 
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Procurement. Grade No. 1, large-size (45 lbs. average net weight per 30-dozen 
ease). The eggs must be graded by Federal or licensed State graders at point 
of origin, and grading at destination will be at USDA’s option. 

Details of individual awards follow: 














F. o. b. F. 0. b. 

Bidder and f. o. b. point Cases plant Bidder and f. o. b. point Cases plant 
price per price per 

dozen dozen 

Swift & Co.: Cents Saul Stone & Co., Griswold, Cents 
Detroit Lakes, Minn---_-_- 550 34. 35 ee eee secon 550 34. 50 

Montevideo, Minn.__-__-- 550 34. 35 G. H. Miller & Co.: | 

Sauk Center, Minn.-_.._. 550 34. 35 | Mount Ayr, Iowa. -.-_..---| 500 34. 50 

Ree aL eek ne 1, 100 34.75 | Sisseton, 8. Dak_._.-- set 500 34. 75 
Waseca, Minn........-.-- 550 34. 75 | Wheaton, Minn__-__----- | 550 34. 80 
Spencer, Iowa____......-- 550 34.75 || The Cudahy Packing Co.: 

Detroit Lakes, Minn--_-__- 550 34. 80 | Bedford, Iowa.....------ 960 34. 50 

Montevideo, Minn__._._- 1, 650 34. 80 ae eae 960 34. 75 
Oskaloosa Produce Co.: || Miles Friedman, Inc.: 

Oskaloosa, Iowa___....--- 480 34. 39 || Le Mars, Iowa------..----} §12 34. 64 

re 480 34.79 || Renville, Minn------.-.---| 1, 100 34. 70 

A. J. Pietrus: \| Le Mars, Iowa a 512 34.7 
Sleepy Eye, Minn........ | 550 | 34. 40 | Griswold, Iowa_---- | 550 34.7 
es ef 550 34. 65 | Calmar, Iowa____.-------| 550 34. 75 
Edson & Pratt, Inc.: | Elk Horn, Iowa-.-_-------| 550 34. 75 
Granite Falls, Minn.....- 550 | 34. 40 Wheaton, Minn----....--} 550 34. 80 
cree See nlg etnies 550 34.7 Earl K. Riley Co.: | 
Wheaton, Minn.__........ 1, 100 34. 80 Glidden, Iowa.........-.- 550 34. 7! 
Bender-Goodman Co.: | Le Mars, Iowa...........-| 512 34. 70 
Sleepy Eye, Minn..--.-...- 550 | 34. 40 Estherville, lowa- seam 1, 100 34.75 
Minneota, Minn.....___. | 1,100 | 34. 40 || Sleepy Eye, Minn_. 550 34.75 

ee 1, 650 34. 65 || Glidden, Iowa_- att 550 34. 80 
Sleepy Eye, Minn __--.-.- 550 | 34. 70 Pipestone, Minn_.__..---| 550 34. 80 
Grand Meadows, Minn-_-. 550 | 34. 75 Estherville, Iowa. 1, 100 | 34. 80 
Minneota, Minn_..----.-- | 1, 100 34.80 || Milton G. Waldbaum Co., | 

A. R. Aden Co.: | | Wakefield, Nebr-_-_-- | 1,000 | 34. 70 
Lenox) Iowa.............. 550 34.45 || Weinberg Bros., Minneota, | 
Westbrook, Minn_-_---._-- 550 34. 45 Minn 1,100 | 34. 70 
Lenox; lowa..............] 550 34.55 || H. C. Christians Co.: 

a ke te 550 | 34. 65 | Minneota, Minn_- ; 550 34. 70 
Algona, Iowa.-_-........-- 550 | 34. 65 Ortonville, Minn a 550 | 34. 70 
Watertown, S. Dak.---.-- 500 | 34.65 |} Armour & Co., Albert Lea, | | 
Griswold, Iowa__._-.--_-_- 1, 100 | 34. 65 Minn....- ae 550 | 34. 75 
Westbrook, Minn-_..-___- | 550 | 34. 65 Priebe & Sons, Sac City, | 
Estherville, lowa_.-.-..-- 3, 300 | 34. 65 Iowa ‘ 480 34. 75 
Fremont, Nebr__...._---- 1, 100 | 34. 65 Sol Rich & Co., Wheaton, | 
Glidden, Iowa_.........-. 550 34. 70 Minn-_-.-. : 550 | 34. 80 

Marshall Produce Co., Wy- | | Dauber Bros., Inc., Wheaton, | | 

es er 3, 000 34. 45 Minn.____- eee 550 | 34. 80 

Wadley & Co.: | | J. A. Sharoff & Co.: | | 
Forest City, Iowa_.--..-..- | 550 34. 45 | Denver, Colo_.-- eee 960 36. 00 
Central City, Iowa.....-- 550 | 34. 65 Do_. ‘ omen 480 | 36. 30 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 28, 1957. 


USDA Buys 56,248 Cases or Eaas THis WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today reported purchases of 
56,248 cases of large-size shell eggs this week to help stabilize producer prices. 
Purchases since buying started 2 weeks ago now total 168,718 cases. 

Price ranges per dozen for purchases the week beginning February 18 by geo- 
graphical regions and number of carlots (average of about 550 cases) for each 
region follow: Midwest 33.15 to 33.90 cents per doezn for 99 carlots, and South- 
west 33.80 to 35.10 cents per dozen for 5 carlots. In making awards, considera- 
tion was given to area price variations in relation to transportation costs to 
outlets. In total, bids were received from 37 bidders who offered 141,594 cases. 

Approximately $570,000 of section 32 funds will be expended for this week’s 
purchases, with expenditures to date totaling $1,750,000. 

Delivery of the eggs purchased today will be during the week beginning March 
11. They will be distributed for school lunch use. 

USDA will continue to accept offers on a weekly basis, with next offers due 
not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, March 5, for acceptance not later than 8 a. m. 
Friday, March 8. Purchase specifications call for delivery of U. S. Procurement 
Grade No. 1, large size (45 pounds average net weight per 30-dozen case). The 
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eggs must be graded by Federal or licensed: State graders at point of origin, and 
grading at destination will beat USDA’s option. 
Details of individual awards follow : 





F. 0, b. 























| F. 0. b. 

Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant | Bidder and f. 0. b. point Cases plant 
| price per | price per 

| dozen | dozen 

Emil Dvorak, New Prague, a | Cents |G. H,. Miller & Co., Cents 
Minn... wot 480 | 33.15 | Wheaton, Minn-__...-.-...- 1, 650 33. 70 

Edson & Pratt, Inc.: | || Weinberg Bros. & Co.: 

Granite Falls, Minn 550 33. 45 | Benson, Minn_........... 550 33. 75 

Do... 5b0 33. 70 | Ta 550 33. 80 
Wheaton, Minn 1, 650 | 33.70 | i” ee See 550 33. 90 
Glidden, Iowa | 550 | 33. 75 Paynesville, Minn BR 550 33. 80 
Marshall, Minn. “| 550 | 33. 89 | ein acca cial 550 33. 90 

A. R. Aden Co,: | | Swift & Co.: 
Lenox, Iowa____- Saarean 550 | 33. 45 Spencer, Iowa__......---- 550 33. 75 

Do.. 550 | 33. 70 Detroit Lakes, Minn___.- 1, 100 33. 85 
Westbrook, Minn-. 1, 650 | 33. 70 | Montevideo, Minn__...-- 550 33. 85 

Do-_. | 1,650 | 33. 80 | Sauk Centre, Minn____... 550 33. 85 
Griswold, Iowa 550 | 33.75 || Earl K. Riley Co.: 

Adair, lowa ; | 550 | 33. 75 CENTS nae cman 1, 100 33. 75 
Fremont, Nebr 1, 650 | 33.75 | Glidden, Iowa-_--- isa 1, 100 33. 75 
Glidden, Lowa 550 33. 75 | I ds gears grenpepriceaseie 1, 100 33. 90 
Watertown, 8S. Dak-.-----| 550 | 33. 80 | Harlan, Iowa..---.----- 550 33. 75 
Estherville, lowa | 3, 300 33. 80 Do._. en 550 33. 90 
Lyman, lowa_. 550 33. 80 | Le Mars, Iowa. ---------- 512 33. 7! 
Tyler, Minn : | 550 | 33. 80 || D0.2. ane 512 33. 90 
Witet in, Minn.-.--. ‘ 550 33. 80 Pipestone, Mi eee 550 33.75 
Miles Friedman, Inc.: i} a <ninealed 550 33. 90 
Le Mars, Iowa. ees §12 | 33. 50 Laurens, Iowa-.-_---- 1, 100 33. 75 

Do : 512 33. 65 | Seas - a 550 33. 90 
Griswold, Iowa... ~swont 550 33. 60 | Griswold, Iowa-_-_..---- 550 33. 80 

 — ‘ 550 33. 65 | Fairmont, Minn-_-.---- 550 33. 90 
Elk Horn, Iowa... ial 550 33. 60 Dauber Bros., Inc., Hutchin- 

Do 1, 650 33. 70 son, Kans-_-_- a 550 33. 80 
Glidden, Iowa... a nael 550 | 33. 65 | Priebe & Sons, Inc.: 

Do : 550 33.70 || Perry, Iowa lence lacteahidisait 480 33. 85 
Audubon, Iowa_...---- eal 550 33. 65 | Manning, RN ais 480 33. 85 
Tripoli, lowa__-_- | 600 | 33. 70 |] Sac City, Iowa. _-- 480 33. 85 
Wheaton, Minn | 1, 650 33. 70 Hi Oskaloosa Produce Co., Oska- 

Wenks Produce & Hatchery: | | |  Jloosa, lowa : 480 33. 89 
Madison, 8. Dak | 500 33.70 || Farmers. Produce Co., Sis- 
Do 500 | 33.90 || seton, 8. Dak__-_-- 600 33. 90 
Sol Rich & Co., Wheaton, | || A. J. Pictrus & Sons, Sleepy 
Minn 1, 100 33. 70 Eye, Minn-- ATR, 550 33. 90 
Bender-Goodman Co.: | | || Harlan Produce Co.: 
Grand Meadow, Minn. -.-| 550 | 33. 70 Atlantic, Iowa____--- | 1, 000 33. 90 

Do 550 33. 90 Harlan, lowa.__- 550 33. 90 
Minneota, Minn ant 550 33. 80 || M-G Poultry, Weims ar, Tex. 480 34. 45 

Do | 550 33.90 || J. A. Sharoff Co. , Denver, 

Pipestone, Minn 550 | 33. 80 | Colo i Stade 1, 440 35. 10 
Granite Falls, Minn _- 550 33. 85 | 

Fort Dodge, lowa_--__- 550 33. 90 || | 
Westbrook, Minn_-_-_-..--- 550 33. 90 || | | 

Alden, Iowa___.-- Snicbieaiebie 480 | 33. 90 |} | 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 8, 1957. 


Note to Correspondents: 


Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 49,280 cases of shell eggs during the week 


beginning March 5, as announced March 7, 1957, in press release 764—57 : 








F. o. b. 
Company and f. o. b. point Cases price per | 
dozen 
Seymour Foods, Inc.: Cents 
St. Peter, Minn.......... 600 31. 46 | 
DE nnncnatbbisee 600 31. 75 | 
eres atic. 600 31.70 | 
Swift & Co.: | 
Montevideo, i SAO 31. 70 
Do. —< i 1, 106 31.9 
Do- eee 550 $2. 20 
Detroit Lakes, Minn.-._- 550 31. 70 | 
oe 550 31.90 | 
550 32. 40 || 
1, 650 31. 90 |! 
1, 650 32.10 || 
1, 100 32. 20 |} 
550 | 32. 40 | 
| 550 | 31. 90 
Spencer, Iowa..........-- | 550 | 31. 90 
Iowa Falls, Iowa_.....-... | 550 | 32. 40 | 
The Cudahy Packing Co.: | 
Bedford, Iowa...........- | 480 | 31. 75 | 
ee as 960 | 32. 00 
tanta j 960 | 32. 25 | 
Edson & Pratt, Inc.: } 
Sisseton, 8. Dak_.-------- 550 | 31. 90 
George, Towa seiciceakanaipreapuaiaind 550 | 31. 90 
Granite Falls, Minn..-_-_- | 550 31.90 
Glidden, Iowa_.__-.-.----} 550 | 31. 95 | 
Westbrook, Minn. -.__---- | 550 | 32. 25 
A. R. Aden Co.: | 
Glidden, Iowa.._.-.------| 550 31. 90 
| | 550 | 32.10 
Slayton, Minn.-......--- 550 31. 90 | 
eyet, pean... ...--..} 550 31. 90 
eee We sid 550 | 31. 90 
tects inns 550 | 32. 10 | 
Watertown, S. Dak....--| 550 | 31. 90 | 
Fremont, Nebr_......----| 550 | 31. 90 || 
Re eidiGiatibtiaieers -| 550 } 32. 10 | 
Sl vacant cebp ences | 550 | 32. 25 
Lyman, Iowa_.....-.-----| 550 | 31. 90 
Westbrook, Minn. ------ | 2, 200 | 32, 25 
Emmetsburg, Iowa--- 550 32. 25 
Algona, Iowa.._.......-.-- 550 | 32. 25 | 
Griswold, Iowa... -..------ 550 | 32. 25 |) 
Earl K. Riley Co.: | 
Glidden, Iowa__......---- 550 | 31. 90 | 
SRR tabgiccatasnensa 550 | 32. 20 | 
a “a EERE 550 | 32. 05 | 
i OEE 550 32. 35 | 








Company and f. o. b. point 





Earl K. Kiley Co.—Con. 
Harlan, lowa_...........- 
Laurens, Iowa___.......-- 

ta fh a 
Do-- -| 
Adair, lowa 
Audubon, lowa 
Le Mars, lowa 
| Re 


Griswold, lowa__........- | 


Grand Island, Nebr----.-- 
G. H. Miller & Co.: 
Glidden, Iowa 
Mount Ayr, Iowa_-_-_-_.-.- 
Emil Dvorak: New Prague, 
Minn 


Milton G. Waldbaum Co. 
Wakefield, Nebr-_........-- 
Bender-Goodman Co.: 
Grand Meadow, Minn_.- 


Fredericksburg, Iowa... 
Granite Falls, Minn..-_- 
Westbrook, Minn.._____- 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.. | 
Pipestone, Minn- | 
Wenks Produce & Hatchery: 
Madison, 8. Dak_____-- 
Farmers Produce Co.: 
Sisseton, 8. Dak_. 
Glidden, Iowa..__._.._.-- 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dauber Bros., inc.: Hutchin- 
son, Kans. ....-.-- pace 
Miles Friedman, Inc.: 
Le Mars, Iowa_. 
Grand Island, Nebr- - 
Glidden, Iowa_-___- 
Griswold, Iowa_. 
Armour & Co.: Albert Lea, 
_ | Se ee es 
Priebe & Sons, Inc.: | 





Sac City, Iowa--- 
Hemaine, Iowa__. 
A. J. Pietrus & Sons: 
E ye, Minn. _. 
Commercial Creame ry Co.: 
Spokane, Wash-- : 


ae 





| 


} 





Cases 


550 
550 


550 . 


ww) 
aM) 


512 


522 


550 
550 


550 


480 | 


] 
F. o. b. 


price per 
dozen 


Cents 
32. 05 


| 32.15 


480 
550 | 


1, 440 


32. 25 
32 35 


b2. 25 
32. 45 
32. 40 
32. 40 


32. 05 
32. 35 


32. 23 


32. 25 
32. 40 


32. 45 
32. 45 
$2. 45 
$2. 45 
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UnNrtTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 
Note to Correspondents: 
Following are details of awards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 45,666 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning March 11, as announced March 13, 1957, in press release 829-57 : 





F. 0. b. F. 0. b. 
Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per Company and f. o. b. point Cases | price per 
dozen dozen 
Swift & Co.: Cents || Dauber Bros., Inc.: Cents 
Montevideo, Minn..._-.- 550 32. 45 Hutchinson, Kans__.....- 550 33.35 
TE AibineGgenwakbond 550 32. 85 Red Wing, Minn_.......- 550 33.35 
ee 550 33. 45 Wheaton, Minn...-..---- 1, 100 33. 45 
Sauk Centre, Minn--..-.-. 550 32. 45 || Bender-Goodman Co.: 
er ak 550 32. 85 Grand Meadow, Minn... 550 33. 35 
RNa eee a 550 33. 45 Fredericksburg, Iowa_.--- 550 33. 45 
Spencer, Iowa. .....------ 550 32. 85 Sleepy Eye, Minn_......- 550 33. 40 
Emil Dvorak: New Prague, Edson & Pratt, Inc.: 
Ne Da 550 32. 95 Marshall, Minn.-..-...--- 550 33. 40 
Cudahy Packing Co.: Granite Falls, Minn__---- 33. 45 
Bedford, Iowa_.....-.---- 960 33. 00 Wheaton, Minn.--......-- 1, 100 33. 45 
D 960 33.25 || Miles Friedman, Inc.: 
480 33. 50 Le Mars, Iowa...-.-.-.-.--- 512 33. 40 
Maat inge dna ntaugubil 512 33. 44 
2, 750 33. 15 Elk Horn, Iowa..-.-......- 1, 100 33. 40 
1, 100 33. 40 Wheaton, Minn.------..- 1, 100 33. 45 
Guthrie Center, Iowa. ---. 2, 750 33.45 || Oskaloosa Produce Co., Oska- 
Wheaton, Minn--_--_-- aes 1, 650 33. 45 BE Mo hiecnatcnnnnenah 550 33. 40 
Mount Ayr, Iowa. ------- 550 33.50 || A. J. Pietrus & Sons, Sleepy 
Sisseton, 8. Dak-....___--- 600 33. 50 | eet 1, 100 33. 40 
Marshall Produce Co.: Wy- Harlan Produce Co.: 
I aad 1, 800 33. 00 Harlan, Iowa...........-. 550 33. 40 
ewe 0lUlCC—<CSC(N BR Se” eine meine 550 33. 45 
ey Eye, Minn....---- 550 33. 20 Atlantic, Iowa.........--- 1,000 33. 45 
tei ndntbbnn wanna 550 33.40 || Cooperative G-L-F  Ex- 
Laurens, Iowa......-.-.-- 550 33. 25 change: 
_, SoS ey 550 33. 40 Laurens, Iowa..........-- 1,000 33. 40 
Le Mars, Iowa.......-.-- 512 33. 40 Monticello, Minn-.-...-.- 500 33. 40 
Marshalltown, Towa..__.. 1,100 33.40 || Seymour Foods, Inc., Marys- 
Wheaton, Minn...._-_--- 550 33. 45 ER ee eee 600 33. 45 
A. R. Aden Go.: H. C. Christians Co., Whea- 
ee 550 33. 25 ON, TR te cnttila cca 1, 100 33. 45 
Machen akaininenone 550 33.40 || M-G, Inc., Weimar, Tex_-..-. 480 34. 25 
Watertown, 8. Dak..-..-- 560 33.40 || J. A. Sharoff & Co., Denver, 
Lyman, Iowa..........-.- | 550 33. 40 ele dccidvcctoctdvesctess 2, 200 34. 35 
Slayton, Minn........... | 550 33. 40 
Estherville, Iowa.--.-....-. 1, 650 33. 40 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 21, 1957. 
Note to correspondents: 
Following are details of dwards in connection with purchase by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 50,050 cases of shell eggs during the week 
beginning March 18, as announced: March 20, 1957, in press release 905-57: 

















i 1 
| E F. 0. b. | F. o. b. 
Company and'f. 0. b. point-| Cases | price per |} Company and. o. b. point’ | Cases | price pér 
| dozen \| j dozen 
a hi | ra Ricans soe “ as ao bes. 
Weinberg Bros.: | | Cents {| Miles Friedman, Inc.: 
Benson, Minn_-_.__- : Renville, Minn. 
Se Te ed Do 
Do... 5 Rieke yeaa | Do... 
iE Se .15 |) Le M irs, Iowa | 
SPS cn nbnicudte 33. 20 |} Grand Island, Nebr 
Ortonville, Minn-....---- 32. 90 |} G22 
Paynesville, Minn-......-- 32. 90 | Griswold, Iowa__- | 
ee ‘ 33.15 Tripoli, lowa 
Be a ee | 33. 20 || Elk Horn, Iowa | 1, 55 
Minneota, Minn--..._-_- | 33. 10 | Audubon, Iowa . | 
Do 4 Sate tieat al 33.30 || Priebe & Sons, Inc.: | 
Bender-Goodman Co. | Sac City, Iowa 
Minneota, Minn_-.-_-----_- | 32. 80 | Perry, Iowa : | 
DD oo hie e | 32. 90 | Manning, Iowa-_- | 
ee a 33. 10 H, C. Christians Co.: 
MEE Siieimh bits nknice 33. 20 || Ortonville, Minn. | 
Grand Meadow, Minn.---| 33. 20 || LO 6s | 
Sleepy Eye, Minn-_.___._- 33. 35 || Wheaton, Minn l, 
Granite Falls, Minn_.____| 33.40 || A. R. Aden Co.: | 
Fredericksburg, Iowa-.--- | 33. 40 | Lenox, Iowa 550 33. 25 
Westbrook, Minn_______- } 33. 40 Do__- 550 38. 40 
Milton G. Waldbaum Co.: | Lyman, Iowa... 550 33, 40 
Wakefield, Nebr--.....--- | 1, 000 32. 93 Griswold, Iowa___ 550 33. 40 
oO. ae 1, 000 33. 25 Elk Horn, Iowa. } 550 | 33. 40 
Geni ae | 1, 000 33. 43 Vatertown, S. Dak 550 33. 40 
Marshall Produce Co.: | Oskaloosa Produce Co.: 
Wymore, Nebr.-.----.-.- <0 1, 200 32. 95 Oskaloosa, Iowa | 500 33. 30 
ee Sede | 1,200 | 33. 33 Do__. 500 33. 40 
Earl K. Ril ey Co. | ||} Dauber Bros., Inc.: | 
Laurens, Neen A.  chuabaseaal 32. 95 || Hillsboro, Kans-___- | 550 33. 35 
a tebeatdchhe tens 33. 20 | Clarion, lowa | 550 33. 40 
BN cen snies .| | 33. 40 || Poe video, Minn ‘ 550 33. 40 
Grand Island, Nebr------| 33, 25 || A. J. Pietrus & Sons, Sleepy | 
| elepaae a ee | 33. 40 |) = ye . Minn | 550 33. 35 
Griswold, eee. to c~ =. 5 | | 33. 40 tdson & Pr itt, Inc.: 
Marshalltown, Iowa--.-.-.-- 550 | 33. 40 |} Tracy, Minn ; 550 33. 40 
Guthrie Center, Iowa..-.- 550 33. 40 Granite Falls, Minn | 550 33. 40 
G. H. Miller & Co.: | Sol Rich & Co., Clarion, 
Sisseton, S. Dak- 600 | Iowa 3. 40 
Marshalitown, Iowa | 1, 10 J. A. Sharoff & Co.: | 
Do 1, 100 Denver, Colo__. | 1, 650 33. 9. 
Guthrie Center, Iow 1, 100 Do | 1, 10 $4.2 
3 ee | 1, 100 
Tama, Iowa 550 | 
Mt. Ayr, Iowa_-- 550 





Glidden, Iowa. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 28, 1957. 


USDA Buys 90,000 Pounps or WHOLE Eaa Sorips THIS WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 90,000 
pounds of dried whole egg solids were purchased this week under the program 
aimed at helping to stabilize producer prices. This is the first purchase of egg 
solids under the modified egg buying program announced March 20. 

The 90,000 pounds were purchased — the Ocoma Foods Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
at a price of $1.0995 per pound f. o. plant. The egg solids purchased this 
week (the week beginning March 25) win be delivered during the April 12-27 
period. 

In total, bids were received on 907,524 pounds of dried whole eggs from seven 
bidders at prices ranging from $1.0995 to $1.3214 per pound. Except for the 
one bid that was accepted, the prices at which the product was offered were out 
of line with prices producers are receiving for shell eggs. 
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Approximately $100,000 of section 32 funds: will be required for the purchase 
announced today. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the schoo! 
lunch program next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids On a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, April 2, for acceptance not later 
than 8 a. m. Friday, April 5. The egg solids are to be packed in 3-pound cans 
(No. 10 size), six to a case. Offering prices shouid be f. o. b. cars or trucks at 
plants. Delivery of any purchases made next week will be during the period 15 
to 30 days after acceptanee of offers. 

The product being purchased by USDA is a new-type “stabilized” dried whole 
egg solid that has been developed during recent years. It is highly palatable 
and has good keeping qualities and will provide a supplemental protein for use 
in school lunches. The product is now being used commercially in many prepared 
foods and has also been used to a limited extent by institutional feeders. 

Since USDA resumed egg buying in February, 313,714 cases of shell eggs have 
been purchased at an approximate cost of $2,227,000. Last fall, the USDA pur- 
chased approximately 585,000 cases at an approximate cost of $6.6 million in 
section 32 funds. Shell egg purchases were discontinued last week because 
sufficient quantities have been purchased to meet requirements of school lunch 
programs for the remainder of the current school year. 


UNItTEep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 2, 1957. 


USDA Buys 742,500 Pounps or WHoLE Eac Sorttps TH1s WEEK 

The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 742,500 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 75,000 cases of 
shell egg) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping to 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 832,500 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning April 1) ranged from $1.0695 to $1.0995 
per pound f. o. b. plants. In total, bids were received from 7 bidders at prices 
ranging from $1.0695 to $1.1512 per pound. The egg solids purchased this week 
will be delivered during the April 17—May 2 period. 

Approximately $810,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling 
$910,000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch 
program next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, April 9, for acceptance not later 
than 8 a. m. Friday, April 12. The egg solids are to be packed in 3-pound cans 
(No. 10 size), 6 to a case. Offering prices should be f. o. b. cars or trucks at 
plants. Delivery of any purchases made next week will be during the period 15 
to 30 days after acceptance of offers. The product being purchased by USDA is 
a new-type “stabilized” dried whole egg solid that has been developed during 
recent years. 

Details of awards follow: 


F.o. b. plant 
Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity price per 
pound 
Pounds 
Blue Diamond Egg Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa ‘ 112, 500 $1. 0695 
Do - 112, 500 | 1. 0795 
Do ; 112, 500 | 1. 0895 
Swift & Co.: | 
Keokuk, Iowa... : blk ‘ ‘ 45, 000 1. 0940 
Des Moines, Iowa : . j . hdd 45,000 | 1. 0940 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oconto, Wis ; A: 45, 000 1. 0975 
Seymour Foods, Inc., Topeka, Kans ; . ak 45, 000 1. 0980 
Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn _-_- — stn Gridentiha Gn teed 180, 000 1. 0990 
Ocoma Foods Co., Omaha, Nebr. ‘ dicate ae re 45, 000 1.0995 
| | 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 9, 1957. 


USDA Buys 337,500 Pounps or WHOLE Eae Soins THIS WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 337,500 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 34,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping to 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 1,170,000 
pounds under the modified egg buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning April 8) ranged from $1.0975 to $1.0995 
per pound f. o. b. plants. In total, bids were received from 5 bidders who 
offered 585,000 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0975 to $1.1585 per pound. The 
egg solids purchased this week will be delivered during the April 24-May 9 
period. 

Approximately $370,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling 
$1,280,000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch 
program next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, April 16, for acceptance not later 
than 8 a. m. Friday, April 19. The egg solids are to be packed in 3-pound cans 
(No. 10 size), 6 to a case. Offering prices should be f. o. b. cars or trucks at 
plants. Delivery of any purchases made next week will be during the period 
15 to 30 days after acceptance of offers. The product being purchased by USDA 
is a new-type “stabilized” dried whole egg solid that has been developed during 
recent years. 

Details of awards follow : 








F. 0. b. plant 

Company and f. o. b. point Quantity price per 

pound 

Pounds 

Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn-....._.— scene actin alia ca Wish et 180, 000 $1. 097: 
tie a ee i eee 67, 500 1. 0985 
tee 2a Fee la Ae oe ee ee dei adic tee 45, 000 1. 0990 
ea | ea ee 45, 000 1. 0995 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 16, 19357. 


USDA Boys 337,500 Pounps oF WHOLE Eac Soiips THIs WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 337,500 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 34,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping to 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 1,507,500 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning April 15) ranged from $1.0874 to 
$1.0980 per pound f. o. b. plants. In total, bids were received from 7 bidders who 
offered 720,000 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0874 to $1.1295 per pound. The 
egg solids purchased this week will be delivered during the May 1-16 period. 

Approximately $368,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $1,648,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 1 p. m. Tuesday, April 23, for acceptance not later 
than 8 a. m. Friday, April 26. The egg solids are to be packed in 3-pound cans 
(No. 10 size), 6 to a case. Offering prices should be f. o. b. cars or trucks at 
plants. Delivery of any purchases made next week will be during the period 15 
to 30 days after acceptance of offers. The product being purchased by USDA is 
a new-type “stabilized” dried whole egg solid that has been developed during 


recent years. 
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Details of awards follow: 





Company and f. 0. b. point 








Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn-.....-.....-..-..--...--------------- 


Seymour Foods, Ina., Topeka, KeitBe<-ccocevcccqencvscsecesoscsnevensscuses 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 24, 1957. 


USDA Buys 562,500 PouNnpDs or WHOLE Ecc Sotips THIS WEEK ; DEFERS 
PURCHASES FOR WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 562,500 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 56,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping to 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 2,070,000 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20, 

Because the United States military now has an offer out to purchase substan- 
tial quantities of whole egg solids next week (week beginning April 29), the 
USDA is deferring further purchases of this product until the following week. 
The USDA will not receive offers next Tuesday, April 30, but will resume 
receiving offers on a weekly basis, with offers due not later than 1 p. m., Tues- 
day, May 7, for acceptance not later than 8 a. m., Friday, May 10. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning April 22) ranged from $1.0824 to 
$1.095 per pound f. o. b. plants. In total bids were received from 7 bidders who 
offered 877,500 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0824 to $1.1187 per pound. The 
egg solids purchased this week will be delivered during the May 9-24 period. 

Approximately $613,000 of section-32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling 

2,261,000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch 
program next fall. 

The egg solids are packed in 3-pound (No. 10 size) cans, 6 to a case. Offering 
prices are f. 0. b. cars or trucks at plants. The product is a new-type “stabilized” 
dried whole egg solid that has been developed in recent years. 

Details of awards follow: 

, | f | F, 0. b. plant 
Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity price - 
i poun 


Pounds 


Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn ioe ‘ 157, 500 $1. 0824 
45, 000 | 1. 0874 
45, 000 | 1. 0924 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oconto, Wis....-. saddens é-aiidaeie dean ea in 22, 500 | 1. 0875 
22, 500 | 1. 0925 
45, 000 1, 0950 
Blue Diamond Egg Co., Council] Bluffs, Iowa.............-.-.-.----.-.----- 45, 000 | 1. 0925 
45, 000 | 1. 0950 

Swift & Co.: 
Des Moines, Iowa SUCRRRNESERASDUSeaNeneneEReESeEConon 22, 500 1, 0927 
Keokuk, Iowa... ; Pidssile sti edtcih Ginn ein Duet aAteen ‘ 22, 500 | 1. 0927 
Mid-Central Egg Products Co., Hiawatha, Kams.__..........--.-.-------.-- 90, 000 | 1. 0930 


ee ; SLL POS | met I 


Unttep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 8, 1957. 


USDA Buys 450,000 Pounps or WHOLE Eae Sorips THIs WEEK 
The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 450,000 


pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 45,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping 
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stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 2,520,000 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning May 6) ranged from $1.0874 to $1.0935 
per pound f. o. b. plants. Bids were received from 5 bidders who offered 
720,000 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0874 to $1.0980 per pound. The egg 
solids purchased this week will be delivered during the May 23-June 7 period. 

Approximately $490,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $2,751,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 2 p. m. (eastern daylight time) Tuesday, May 14, 
for acceptance not later than 9 a. m. (eastern daylight time) Friday, May 17. 
The egg solids are packed in 3-pound (No. 10 size) cans, 6 to a case. Offering 
prices are f. 0. b. cars or trucks at plants. The product is a new-type “stabilized” 
dried whole egg solid that has been developed in recent years. 

Details of awards follow: 


F.o. b, plant 
Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity price per 
pound 











| Pounds 
Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn | 157, 500 $1. 087. 
| 15. 000 1. O899 
45, 000 1, 0924 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oconto, Wis_-. be : | 22, 500 | 1. 0900 
| 90, 000 | 1. 0925 
Swift & Co.: 
Des Moines, Iowa_-.- : 22, 500 | 1. 6923 
Keokuk, low: 29, 500 | 1. 0923 
Harps Green Valley Farms, Shawnee, Okla . 45, 000 | 1, 0935 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 15, 1957. 


USDA Buys 495,000 Pounps or WHOLE Eco Sortips THIS WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 495,000 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 49,500 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping sta- 
bilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 3,015,000 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning May 13) ranged from $1.0783 to $1.6919 
per pound f. o. b. plants. Bids were received from 5 bidders who offered 
720,000 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0783 to $1.0974 per pound. The egg 
solids purchased this week will be delivered during the May 30—June 14 period. 

Approximately $538,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $3,289,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 2 p. m. (e. d. t.) Tuesday, May 21, for acceptance 
not later than9 a.m. (e. d. t.) Friday, May 24. 

The egg solids are packed in 3-pound (No. 10 size) cans, 6 to a case, Offering 
prices are f. o. b. cars or trucks at plants. The product is a new-type “sta- 


bilized”’ dried whole egg solid that has been developed in recent years, 
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Details of awards-follow: 


F.o.b. plant 








Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity | price per 
pound 
ahiausiaeia # | |] 
Swift & Co.: Pounds 
RAG DRONE, BOO. 8 ne eres saben tbihann sl a enalead 22, 500 $1. 0783 
Re eo A aceite ste ieee ta eta ane el oi eal tenaitmccsael atti 22, 500 1, 0841 
Keokuk, Ilowa--_- . fue seta at 3 : 5h da ese 22, 500 1. 0783 
Do so i a a ae ERE posi 8 22, 500 1. 0841 
Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn_- at a 90, 000 1. 0874 
Do-. ; aed st satilg carbene tia tavanee 90, 0 0 1. 0890 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oconto, Wis_..- os eid ten ee } { 1. 0875 
Do.. i Sd 7 ‘ eee a a ae 1. 0895 
Do-_- ; 7 ORS Se 45, 1. 0900 
Mid-Central Egg Products, Hiawatha, Kans_.- inijndhdetamcwdecoenawanee 67, 500 1. 0890 
iiarps Green Valley Farms, Shawnee, Okla----. a bake ae sscscoose| 22, 500 1. 0919 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 29, 1957. 


USDA Buys 337,500 Pounps oF WHOLE Eco Sotips THIS WEEK 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 337,500 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 34,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 3,780,000 
pounds under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning May 27) ranged from $1.0890 to $1.0910 
per pound f. o. b. plants. Bids were received from 4 bidders who offered 427,500 
pounds at prices ranging from $1.0890 to $1.1249 per pound. The egg solids pur- 
chased this week will be delivered during the June 13—June 28 period. 

Approximately $368,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, wit] ‘xpenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $4,123,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 2 p. m. (e. d. t.) Tuesday, June 4, for acceptance not 
later than 9 a.m. (e. d. t.) Friday, June 7. The egg solids are packed in 3-pound 
(No. 10 size) cans, 6 to acase. Offering prices are f. 0. b. cars or trucks at plants. 
The product is a new-type “stabilized” dried whole egg solid that has been de- 
veloped in recent years. 

Details of awards follow: 


|F.0.b, lant 
( t ntits price per 
poun 
ee. _~ | —_ -—-—| aneneneee _ 
j Pounds | 

Mar r duce Co., M hall, Minz . 2 | 0,000 | $1. 0890 
90, 000 1. 0899 
90, 000 | 1. 0910 

Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oco , Wis... as ie cate 3 | 67, 500 1. 0900 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 5, 1957. 


USDA Buys 270,000 PouNnps oF WHOLE EaeG Sotips THIs WEEK 


ie United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 270,000 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 27,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping 
stabilize producer prices. This brings purchases of egg solids to 4,050,000 pounds 
under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning June 3) ranged from $1.0888 to $1.0899 
per pound f. o. b. plants. Bids were received from four bidders who offered 
517,500 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0888 to $1.1136 per pound. The egg 
solids purchased this week will be delivered during the June 20—July 5 period. 
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Approximately $294,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchase 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling 
$4,417,000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch 
program next fall. 

The USDA will continue to receive offers on egg solids on a weekly basis, with 
next offers due not later than 2 p. m. (e. d. t.), Tuesday, June 11, for acceptance 
not later than 9 a. m, (e. d. t.), Friday, June 14. The egg solids are packed in 
3-pound (No. 10 size) cans, 6 to a case. Offering prices are f. o. b. cars or trucks 
at plants. The product is a new-type, “stabilized,” dried, whole-egg solid that has 
been developed in recent years. 

Details of awards follow: 


* 








F. 0. b. plant 
Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity price per 
pound 
Swift & Co.: Pounds 
edt e Kat dbinieeadbicnesda ds hibapenwsnnes 45, 000 $1. 0888 
adit a nncas creo bekahnenahbanesnenebianiciee 45, 000 1. 0888 
ee ee ee, EOD oe co nccnnnacnsanenoucstenansesesnence 90, 000 1. 0890 
Mid-Central Egg Products, Hiawatha, Kans.....--------.------------------ 90, 000 1. 0890 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 12, 1957. 


USDA Buys 315,000 Pounps or WHoLe Eec Sortips as PURCHASE PROGRAM 
NEARS END 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that 315,000 
pounds of dried whole egg solids (equivalent of approximately 32,000 cases of 
shell eggs) were purchased this week under the program aimed at helping 
stabilize producer prices. At the same time, the Department stated that pur- 
chases made under offers received next week, on June 18, would be the final 
ones under the program. 

With those announced today, total purchases of egg solids reached 4,365,000 
pounds under the modified egg-buying program announced March 20. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning June 10) ranged from $1.0869 to 
$1.0889 per pound f. o. b. plants. Bids were reecived from 4 bidders who offered 
472,500 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0869 to $1.0993 per pound. The egg 
solids purchased this week will be delivered during the June 27—July 12 period. 

Approximately $543,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchases 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $4,760,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

Quantities of the product now on hand and under contract appear to be ade- 
quate for scheduled distribution during the opening months of the school year, 
next fall, Department officials explained. 

With the seasonal peak of egg production now past, it is expected that the 
normal, seasonal advance in producer prices will occur in the weeks ahead. 
In addition, because purchases made today and any made next week may be 
delivered up to 30 days after contracts are awarded, the price assistance to 
producers provided under the purchse program should continue to be felt about 
a month after the termination date. 

Final offers under the program are due in the Department not later than 
2p. m. (EB. D. T.) Tuesday, June 18, for acceptance not later than 9 a. m. 
(E. D. T.) Friday, June 21. 

Details of awards made today follow : 





F.o. b. plant 
Company and f. o. b. point Quantity price per 
pound 
Marshall Produce Co.,: Pounds 

ee cei eiaeimabannbebed 90, 000 $1. 0869 
eae inde epireasieioiods 2 alent vagiet mage dh gisele: taeiaieiiapnassaelsivip la hatemnncp indasheshi> aah 90, 000 1. 0874 

DRE A iehot dd chad doetbisbbutdaemeeubdactuaskcmesadiade mate’ 45, 000 1. 0884 

& Co.: | | 

ile aden eiackn kta Si eeiniismnecasigieawd ampieals aul 45, 000 | 1. 0889 
Keokuk, Iowa.............-..- loeeeaeele beret teen eas te core 45, 000 | 1. 0889 
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UnrTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 19, 1957. 


USDA Buys 382,500 Pounps or WHOLE Ea Soiips As PURCHASE PROGRAM ENDS 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced the end of the 
dried whole egg purchase program with purchases this week of 382,500 pounds 
(approximately 38,000 cases of shell eggs). Since the dried whole egg purchase 
program began in March, purchases amount to 4,747,500 pounds or the equivalent 
of approximately 475,000 cases of shell eggs. 

Total USDA purchases in terms of shell egg equivalent since buying of shell 
eggs began in September 1956 to help stabilize producer egg prices amount to 
1,372,598 cases (30 dozen). A table later in this release gives the berakdown of 
purchases during the three periods of buying since September 1956. 

As was announced last week, the quantities of dried whole eggs now on hand 
are adequate for scheduled distribution during the opening months of the coming 
school year. Now that the seasonal peak of egg production is past, producer egg 
prices should advance seasonally. In addition, deliveries of dried whole eggs 
purchased will continue until mid-July with price assistance to producers. 

Prices paid this week (week beginning June 17) ranged from $1.0790 to $1.0850 
per pound free on board plants. Bids were received from 6 bidders who offered 
720,000 pounds at prices ranging from $1.0790 to $1.0887 per pound. The egg 
solids purchased this week will be delivered during the July 4-19 period. 

Approximately $414,000 of section 32 funds will be required for the purchases 
announced today, with expenditures for whole egg solids to date totaling $5,174,- 
000. The egg solids will be held in reserve for use in the school-lunch program 
next fall. 

A résumé of egg buying operations since September 1956 follows: 














Approximate 
cost (including 
handling, 
Commodity purchased Period purchased Cases storage and 
purchased distribution 
costs in 
millions of 
dollars) 
| 
— — acai oy ee es 
Medium shell eggs . September to December 1956_--_- 584, 134 $7.2 
Large shell eggs __- -| February to March 1957_...-.-.-- 313, 714 3.5 
Dried whole egg solids (4,747,500 | March to June 1957__.___.._--- --} 1 474, 750 5.3 
pounds purchased). | | 
a Sa ce es a | 1,872, 598 | 16.0 
1 Equivalent. 
Details of today’s purchases follow: 
F. o. b. plant 
Company and f. 0. b. point Quantity price per 
pound 
Seymour Foods, Inc.: Pounds 
Topeka, Kans---..------ itn a hala inset dasa sa aeialale palate —— a4 45, 000 $1. 0790 
a a a i eae a al nicstabi/eiettawtaiames 22, 500 1. 0850 
Mid-Central Egg Products, Hiawatha, Kans Cees POSTE | 135, 000 | 1. 0799 
Marshall Produce Co., Marshall, Minn........................-..........- 90, 000 1. 0848 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., Oconto, Wis.-.-.-- i i ccleaner luminal tage arte aida iat iraelcs 90, 000 1. 0850 


x 





